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ABSTRACT 

This exploratory study focuses on the management of 
decline as characterized by shrinking resources and substantial 
reductions in operating budgets (retrenchment) in academic research 
libraries in Canada. The first of four major sections of the report 
addresses the management of retrenchment in Canadian research 
libraries, including the design of the study; characteristics of the 
523 respondents; their perceptions of the prevalence of retrenchment; 
committees and policies for retrenchment; retrenchment and surplus 
expertise; and the centralization , formalization, and complexity of 
organizational structure in the 22 participating libraries. The 
second section reviews the literature on retrenchment in libraries 
and other organizations, and the third reports on programs and 
activities that were eliminated, reduced, or introduced in Canadian 
research libraries in the areas of public, technical, and 
administrative services between 1972-73 and 1982-83. A discussion of 
trends in retrenchment in terms of expenditures, enrollment, 
personnel, and collections in these libraries over the same 10-year 
period concludes the report. Three appendixes are provided: (l) both 
English and French versions of the questionnaires used in the survey; 
(2) a list of participating libraries; and (3) French and English 
versions of the invitation to participate in the study and follow-up 
letters. Reprints of two articles based on the study have been 
removed from this document because of copyright restrictions: "Humane 
Management in Times of Restraint" ( Ethel Auster, Canadian Library 
Journal, December 1987); and "The Management of Retrenchment in 
Canadian Academic Libraries" (Laurent-G. Denis, Argus, December 
1985). (67 references) (CGD) 
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IN MEMORIAM 



Laurent-G. Denis died on December 11, 1987. For the three 
years prior to his death, he and I worked together as Principal 
Co-investigators of this research project. During that time, I 
came to know and appreciate in him the qualities for which he was 
renowned: his boundless energy, joyful enthusiasm, and 
unflagging determination. In the early days of the oroject, his 
persuasiveness and wide network of personal contacts helped to 
cajole sometimes reluctant library directors into participating in 
the study. Later, his superb administrative skills ensured that 
the many strands of the research were kept in focus, on track, and 
under control. His financial wizardry enabled support staff to 
continue and computer runs to be made when further work seemed 
impossible. When feelings became ruffled, Larry was there to 
soothe them. He gave generously of himself and inspired others to 
do the same. 

Before Larry died, he had drafted what is included as Part I 
of this report. No doubt he would have honed and polished it so 
that the final version would have met his own standards of 
excellence. Unfortunately, that job of revision was left to me. 
I can only hope that Larry would have approved of the way his work 
is presented, and of the subsequent parts of the report that 
follow it. 



ABSTRACT 



This study deals with the management of decline in academic 
research libraries in Canada. Decline is characterized by 
shrinking resources and manifests itself through retrenchment, 
i.e., through substantial reductions in operating budgets. The 
study is exploratory, concerned with ex-post facto phenomena: it 
examines what happened to the structure and to the process of 
management in declining Canadian academic libraries. Also 
identified are programs, services, and activities that were 
eliminated, reduced, or introduced as a result of retrenchment. 
Statistics derived from federal sources outline trends in 
expenditures, enrolment, personnel, and collections in academic 
research libraries from 1972/73 through 1982/83. 

Data were gathered through questionnaires sent to all 
professional personnel working in libraries that are members of 
the Canadian Association of Research Libraries (CARL). Twenty-two 
libraries participated in the study and 523 librarians responded. 
No single theory was used as a foundation of this investigation; 
however, a framework proposed by Levine served to guide the 
research, his "unique problems and paradoxes of cutback 
s i tuat ions . 11 
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PREFACE 



Work on this research began in the spring of 1984 soon after 
the project was awarded a grant by the Social Sciences and 
Humanities Research Council of Canada. The first year was spent 
refining the research design, hiring and training staff, testing 
and revising and constructing the data collection instruments. 
The latter proved to be especially onerous as we envisaged a 
bilingual study, using English or French survey questionnaires 
uniquely constructed for library directors and professional staff 
members. In addition, individual interview schedules, also 
bilingual, were to be created. In all, seven different 
instruments (English and French survey questionnaires and 
interview schedules for directors and a parallel set minus the 
English interview for librarians) were constructed. They were 
pre-tested on academic libraries that were not designated as part 
of the CARL group of libraries. 

As the first year drew to a close and funds became depleted, 
we were iorced to make some strategic decisions. We abandoned the 
plan to supplement questionnaire data with interviews and instead 
inserted more open-ended questions and opportunities for the 
respondents to supply their own comments on the questionnaire. 
Needless to say, the data we collected were massive. The data 
collection, the initial contact with the libraries, the securing 
of access, the initial distribution of the questionnaire, the 
follow-up, and the coding consumed most of the second year. 



While these activities were proceeding, a parallel effort was 
taking place to obtain data regarding the CARL libraries that had 
been collected primarily by statistics Canada for the period 
1972/73 through 1982/83. As researchers and others in this field 
are aware, the use of federally collected library statistics is 
fraught with its own peculiar problems. But the end of the second 
year saw most of these difficulties resolved. 

By the beginning of the third year, analys is of the data and 
preparation of the final report could begin. It was decided that 
to avoid confusion and ensure accuracy, and to maintain the 
anonymity promised to respondents, two drafts of the report 
(including all tables and figures) would be written. The first, 
for our eyes only, would identify institutions by name* This 
would allow us to comment on situations and draw conclusions that 
would have been virtually impossible otherwise* After the 
completion of this first draft that "named names", we would then 
remove identifying names and aggregate data by region so that we 
could be certain of our information, but at the same time 
guarantee the anonymity of our respondents. This method, we 
realized, was t ime-cons uming and laborious, but we felt it served 
two purposes : it fulfilled our obligations to our subjects, and 
it allowed us to maintain the integrity of the data. 

As the third year wore on, the shape of the final report 
began to materialize. Preliminary drafts were written and our 
hopes were high that we would be able to bring the report to a 
successful conclusion before too long. Then Professor Denis died 
unexpectedly. 
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Again, the scope of the final report had to be trimmed to 
within manageable proportions. Had Larry lived, I have no doubt 
this report would have been substantially different. The section 
that he planned to write addressing exclusively the data returned 
by the library directors has been abandoned. His efforts to make 
the final report bilingual, just as the questionnaires had been, 
have not come to fruition. The work he completed on what has 
become Part I of this report has been revised and made anonymous 
after his death. It can only be hoped that the main thrust of his 
thinking has been maintained. 

The text of the report is organized as follows. Part I 
provides the overall background and purpose of the study, and 
analyzes a substantial portion of the data collected from the 
survey questionnaire. Part II consists of the review of the 
literature pertaining to retrenchment in libraries and other types 
of non-profit organizations. Part III analyzes and presents the 
findings for the data relating to programs, services, and 
activities that were affected by retrenchment, and summarizes much 
of the qualitative data derived from open-ended questions and 
comments. Part IV reports on data regarding expenditures, 
personnel, and collections derived from Statistics Canada and 
other information sources. Part V constitutes the appendices 
pertaining to the study as a whole, the letters soliciting 
participation in the study, the data collection instruments, and 
the published articles about the study that have appeared to 
date . 

Ethel Auster 

q - * ^ Toronto, August 1988 
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PART I 

The Management of Retrenchment in 
Canadian Academic Libraries 

BACKGROUND 

The general economic conditions of the past few years have 
forced decline on all sorts of organizations, although not all 
organizations have declined, nor have they all declined equally, 
or at the same rate. From this point of view, academic libraries 
are not exceptional, but these organizations are not only sub- 
units of larger, more complex institutions, they are also public 
institutions wh^se very existence is predicated on the provision 
of service. 

Scholars have deplored the fact that Americans, and by 
extension Canadians, are ill-equipped to manage decline (Boulding, 
1975) and that little i". known about the decline of public 
organizations and the management of cutbacks (Levine, 1978), Much 
has been written on the problems and difficulties of managing an 
organization in times of financial restraint. Very little of this 
literature reports empirical research. The norm seems to be case 
studies of declining organizations , armchair analyses of the 
causes of decline, and prescriptive guidelines for preventing or 
coping with decline (Whetten, 1980). Clearly, research is needed 
to help managers adapt to the no-growth and retrenchment climates 
of the present and the future (Levine, 1978; Whetten, 1980). 

This ex-post facto exploratory study examines what happens to 
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the structure and the process of management in large academic 
research libraries in Canada when retrenchment becomes the "mot 
d'ordre" , and indeed the "fait accompli". 
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DEFINITION 

Retrenchment: reduction in the organization's operating 

budget which affects present processes, products, or 
services, or the acceptance and implementation of new ideas, 
processes, products, or services. It is operat ionalized by 
questions about ideas, processes, products, or services 
affected, or not implemented, in the past ten years. 

e ar ch_ L ib r ary • an organization which is a member of the 

Canadian Association of Research Libraries (CARL) and whose 
parent body is a university situated in Canada. This 
definition excludes la Bibliotheque nationale du Quebec, the 
National Library of Canada, and the Canada Institute for 
Scientific and Technical Information (CISTI). 

Complexity: the level of knowledge or expertise in the 

organization, operational i zed by the number of distinct 
occupational specialties, an index of professional training, 
and one of professional activity. 

Centralization: the degree of participation of organizational 

members in decision making, operat ionalized by an index of 
participation measures on the one hand, and an index of 
hierarchy of authority measures on the other. 
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Formalization: the degree of work standardization in the 

organization and the allowable deviation from the standards 
operat ionalized by the existence of rules , manuals , and job 
descriptions , indices of job specificity, job codif i cat ion, 
and rule observat ion . 

DESIGN OF THE STUDY 

Objectives 

The purpose of the study is to examine the impact of 
retrenchment on the organizational structure and on the processes 
of academic research libraries in Canada. More specifically, the 
study measures the centralization, formalization, and complexity 
of the library structures (Hage and Aiken, 1970). Among the 
questions the study investigates are the following: 

— Is decline perceived as real and persrstent? (Behn, 1980; 
Levine, 1979); 

— How did staff learn that resources were declining and 
that cutbacks were essential? (Behn, 1980); 

— Who made the decisions to allocate the diminished 
resources? (Behn, 1980; Levine, 1978); 

— What programs were terminated (Levine, 1978) , reduced 
in scope, or introduced for the first time; 

— How was internal expertise sold or lent to other 
agencies? (Levine, 1978) 

In addition to subjective questions, the ?. tudy identifies and 

documents trends in retrenchment gathered from Statistics Canada 

anc other information sources on expenditures, enrolment, 

personnel, and collections in CARL libraries over a ten-year 

period, 1972/73 through 1982/83. 
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The study is truly exploratory, for it seeks to discover what 
happens ex-post facto in declining organizations. Little or 
nothing from previous research allowed us to predict relations 
among variables, so we attempted to discover what the significant 
variables affecting libraries managed under financial restraint 
actually were. No useful theories capable of explaining 
organizational decline were found; therefore, the study is not 
anchored in any one theory, but rather it is v -»sed on parts of 
Levine's (1979) categorical framework: his "unique problems and 
paradoxes of cutback situations." 

1. "The Paradox of Irreducible Wholes." This asserts that 
an organization cannot be reduced simply by reversing 
the sequence of activities and resources by which it 
was built. Greenhalgh (1982) has elaborated on this 
view. 

2. "The Tooth Fairy Syndrome." In the initial stages of 
contraction , the prevailing attitude in the organiza- 
tion is optimism — the cuts will be restored soon by 
someone and so appeals are made for voluntary 
retrenchment . 

3. "The Participation Paradox." Change management is best 
implemented through participation. In cutback situa- 
tions , participation encourages protective behaviour by 
those most likely to be hurt the most. Other writers 
have reached s imilar conclusions (Whet ten , 1980 ; 
Yetten, 1975) . 

4. "The Forgotten Deal Paradox." In which bargains are 
made for restoring some cuts later on if certain cuts 
are accepted now. This is difficult or almost 
impossible to implement in publ ic organizations . 

5. "Mandates without Money Dilemma." This comes from the 
practice of mandating certain services without 
providing the funds necessary for compliance. 
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6. "The Efficiency Paradox." Efficient organizations have 
difficulty implementing cats , whereas inefficient or 
poorly managed organizations can do it relatively 
easily since they have slack and waste which can be 
readi ly identified for cutting. 



The above six points of the nine proposed by Levine have been 
operationalized in the questionnaires. As well, we made use of 
Whetten's (1980) typology of management's responses to 
environmentally induced change. The figure below exhibits a 
continuum from change positively valued to change negatively 
volued. Academic libraries are expected to fall about the 
"Defending" point on the continuum because they are bureaucratic 
organizations . 



Generating Reacting Defending Preventing 

(Proactive) (Reactive) (Reactive) (Proactive) 



Positive < Attitude Towards Change > Negative 

Another proposition which has guided this research is that of 
workforce reduction, which in declining organisations, especially 
labour-intensive service institutions, is not merely a disposal 
problem. It is in reality a threat to job security and as such 
changes the personnel's attitudes and behaviours, acting 
ultimately to reduce organ izat ional effectiveness (Ford, 1980) . 

Further proposi t ions underpinning the 3 1 udy : 

1. Organizations respond to scarcity by establishing joint 
programs to distribute the cost of innovation (Aiken 
and Hage, 1968). When resources shrink, this process 
should increase. 

2. Libraries are limited to the reactive alternative of 
Cyert's (1978) two options when the capacity of the 
environment to support an organization is reduced, 
i.e., they must scale down their operations because 
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finding another ecological niche is not a possible 
alternative for them. 



3. In a shrinking organization, sub-units are concerned 
with survival only, with maintaining a constant rather 
than an increasing flow of resources, and no longer 
strive to attain professional goals ( Cyert , 1978) . 

4. Many management skills that were desirable even in the 
recent past may no longer be needed in a declining 
future (Boulding, 1975). 



Quest ionn air e_Const ruction 

The questionnaires were difficult to design and went through 
several versions and innumerable discussions among the members of 
the research team before they were ready for their pre-test. 
First, the English-language version of the director's question- 
naire was put together and pre-tested in two academic libraries 
which were not CARL members. This was followed by the English- 
language version of the staff questionnaire and its pre-test in 
the same two libraries. When we were satisfied that we had a 
satisfactory version of each, we had them translated into French 
by a professional translator, who was selected from a group of 
three on the basis of the quality of the translation of a sample 
of questions. The translator was familiar with library 
terminology, but less so with the management and organization 
vocabularies, necessitating that a considerable amount of time be 
spent in consultation to ensure exactitude. Then a word 
processing firm which specialized in translating and editing 
French texts was given the job of preparing the final copies for 
reduction and photoduplication. The pre-tests of these 
instruments in two French-language academic libraries in Quebec 
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which were not CARL members reassured us that we had workable 
quest ionn aires * 



The questionnaires were, of course, tailored to meet the need 
of the study, but they are modelled on validated instruments used 
in behavioural research elsewhere* They contain many statements 
operat ionalizing theories and observed behaviour, and require 
responses on five-point scales* This approach allowed us to 
identify what changes had taken place, how and why they happened, 
and whether they are perceived to be working* 

French-language versions of the interview schedules for 
directors and for staff were also prepared and pre-tested, but 
practical considerations of time and money precluded both their 
translation and use. Copies of all the instruments constructed 
are included in Part V, Appendix A of this report. 

&§ta_Collection_and_Ana lysis 

It is a simple matter to distribute questionnaires, but it 
was more difficult and time-consuming to obtain lists of names of 
professional staff members from some directors, even though they 
agreed to send them Many weeks and several diplomatically worded 
telephone calls later, we knew who the subjects of our 
investigation were . Although technically there are twenty-seven 
CARL libraries , we excluded la Bib liotheque nat ion a] e du Quebec , 
the National Library of Canada, and the Canada Institute for 
Scientific and Technical Information (CISTI) from the study as 
being atypical; that is, not belonging to a university. Two 
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potential participant libraries declined to participate, leaving 
us with 22 CARL libraries that took part in the study and a total 
of 1,048 professional staff members identified as being employed 
in them (See Appendix B for List of Participating Libraries). 
When the participation of an institution had been assured, the 
questionnaire was sent to its director's office to be distributed 
to each professional librarian. Respondents returned their 
completed questionnaires directly to the research team. Two 
reminders were sent to all respondents, in addition to two general 
advertisements thanking those who had returned their 
questionnaires and encouraging the others to do the same (See 
Appendix C for Invitation and Follow-up Letters and Ads). One ad 
was published in Feliciter, a publication sent to all 4,765 
members of the Canadian Library Association (CLA) ; the other 
appeared in Nouve 1 1 es_ASTED , a publication which the 900 or so 
members of the Association pour I'avancement des sciences et des 
techniques de la documentation (ASTED) receive. When the final 
tabulation of returned questionnaires was made, 551 questionnaires 
(52.57%) had been returned; 28 of these were unusable, leaving 523 
usable questionnaires (49.90%). 

Gathering statistics on Canadian research libraries was 
viewed by us as a routine assignment albeit an important one. The 
reality proved to be quite different. The sources were obvious: 
CARL, Statistics Canada, and various provincial ministries of 
education. Attempting to reconcile the various sets of figures 
available in print or on request as special orders, let alone 
trying to understand them, proved to be a challenge of some 



magnitude. Part IV of this report describes the problems 
encountered and their resolution in detail* Here, suffice it to 
say that dozens of telephone calls to a variety of officials in 
Ottawa and Toronto were made, and caused some agencies to rework, 
regroup , and redefine their figures . It is to the credit of the 
agencies concerned that they were most cooperative, sympathetic, 
and helpful, even though some of their assistance cost us time and 
money. We are confident that the figures presented are correct 
and consistent throughout the ten-year period (1972/73 through 
1982/83) under investigation in this study. 

Since the primary concern of this study is the decline in 
academic libraries as an organizational group, the organization, 
that is, the library, is used as the unit of analysis throughout. 
The analysis divides libraries into those that experienced 
retrenchment pre-1980 and those that experienced it post-1980. To 
ensure anonymity, individual names of libraries have been 
converted to geographical codes, and in reporting statistics, 
grouped by region. Where individuals' responses are reported, 
respondents are most often categorized into two groups: library 
managers and general librarians. 

CHARACTERISTICS OF THE RESPONDENTS 

The subjects of this research are the directors and the 
professional staff of the 27 Canadian academic libraries which are 
members of the Canadian Association of Research Libraries (CARL). 
The list of potential subjects was established through the 
cooperation of the directors whose institutions were eligible. 
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Twenty-two directors responded favourably and supplied us with the 
names of their professional colleagues and stuff.* The 
population, 1 , 048 strong, thus identified, produced 523 
respondents, almost exactly 50% of the original number. These 
respondents represent from about one-third to three-fourths of the 
libraries' professional staffs (Table 1). 

Judging from their job titles (question 1), about one-half of 
the respondents are working in public services (49.6%); the other 
half divides itself almost down the middle between technical 
services on the one hand (24.3%), and unspecified titles on the 
other (20.6%). The remainder are in systems (3.5%) or in 
combinations of occupations (1.9%). Table 2 also indicates that 
there is a greater percentage of respondents engaged in technical 
services in libraries where cutbacks have been experienced before 
1980 than in the other group. In only one library located in 
Ontario do we get no respondent working in technical services, 
whereas there are several libraries with no respondents in 
Systems, Combined, or Other occupational categories. 

Only 17 of the 520 respondents (3.3%) who answered question 2 

are part-time personnel; one is a manager, the others are 

librarians (Table 3). About one-third of the positions mentioned 

(32.4%) are unionized (question 3) (Table 4). Nineteen of the 84 

managers (22.6%) are members of a collective agreement, while 

almost 50% more general librarians are, 148 of 432, or 34.3%. The 

♦Appendix B is the list of libraries represented. To ensure 
anonymity, they have been labelled by the geographical region in 
which they are located, i.e., B.C. 1-3; Prairies 1-3; Ontario 
1-8; P.Q. 1-5; Atlantic 1-3. 
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percentage of respondents who are unionized is about three times 
greater in post-1980 libraries than in the other group, 42.5% and 
14.1% respectively, while the percentage of non-unionized 
respondents from pre-1980 libraries is substantially higher 
(85.9%) than that from post-1980 libraries (57.4%). 

Of the 521 respondents in this study, 85 managers (16.3%) 
reported directly to the chief librarian. All other staff members 
reported to personnel subordinate to the chief. One hundred and 
seventy respondents have professional colleagues who report to 
them (question 5), and of these 170, 140 (82.3%) oversee the work 
of from one to six people (Table 5). Nearly three out of every 
five academic librarians supervise the work of support staff. 
Fifty percent of them supervise one to three support staff, but 
some have as many as 60 support staff reporting to them. Put 
differently, 308 respondents have 1,862 support staff reporting to 
them (Table 6) for an average of 6.1. Quite naturally, the 
numbers are smaller with regard to professional staff where 170 
respondents have colleagues reporting to them for an average of 
4.1. 

The academic librarians were asked to rank the three job 
activities in which they spend the most time (question 7) . The 
assumption was that they would perform more than one job. The 
results indicate that some people are fully occupied with one job, 
since they failed to give a second ranking job, and another 44 
divide their time between only two occupations, as they failed to 
name a third category. The job activity most frequently mentioned 
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and ranked first, second or third in terms of time spent on it 
was, not surprisingly, public services with 303 mentions (Table 
7). Close second and third with 269 and 265 mentions respectively 
are administration other than supervision and collection 
development . When we turn from the total time spent and 
concentrate on the single job activity on which respondents spent 
the most time, we find the two act ivi t ies most f requent ly referred 
to are public services »nd odmiu la t r at ion other than supervision , 
with 168 and 104 mentions respectively (question 6). Technical 
services is the third most frequently mentioned activity here, 
with 79 mentions, although collection development is a close 
fourth with 76. There is virtually no difference in the ranks of 
the pre-1980 and the post-1980 groups when one considers the job 
activities which fill out the most time (Table 8). The first rank 
for both is Public Services, with 104 mentions in the pre-1980 
group and 199 mentions in the post-1980 group. The second rank is 
different for each group, however. For the pre-1980 group it is 
administration other than supervision, with 99 mentions, and for 
the post-1980 group it is collection development, with 178 
mentions. The third rank is the reverse of the second one. 
Supervision is next most frequently mentioned by the pre-1980 
group whereas for the pes t- 1980 group it is the category "other . " 
Technical services and supervision are fifth for the pre-1980 and 
the post- 1980 groups respect ively . Technical services is sixth 
for the post-1980 libraries (Table 8). 

The vast majority of respondents (69. IX) are in mid-career; 
they are between the ages of 35 and 54 (Table 9) (question 40), 
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the bulk (47.9%) being in the younger of the two decades. 16.6% 
are 34 years old or younger and 13.3% are 55 or older. Five 
hundred and eighteen respondents gave us information about their 
age, 186 (35.9%) in pre-1980 libraries, 332 (64.1%) in post-1980 
libraries (Table 9). In the first group, the staff is older; 
43.0% are 45 years or older compared to 30.8%, reflecting, no 
doubt, the fact that fewer librarians have been hired during the 
long period of financial restraint (Table 10) . Only two 
respondents from two different libraries in the post-1980 group 
are under 25 years of age. They are from libraries in Ontario 
and in the Atlantic provinces. In one Ontario pre-1980 library 
and one post-1980 library in British Columbia there are no 
respondents younger than 35. Not too surprisingly, the proportion 
of managers in mid-career is 80% greater among the older 
respondents than it is among those 35 to 44 years of age, but for 
both types of staff the distributions by age categories are 
similar (Figure 1). What is remarkable is that 139 respondents 
(26.8%) 45 and older are general librarians, i.e., professional 
without official management responsibilities. This could mean 
that there are many libraries which offer dual career ladders, or 
that the entry to the profession happens late in life in many 
cases, or that a number of our colleagues are happy being 
librarians and do not seek, or are not offered, managerial 
promotion*. The present study does not provide sufficient 
information to interpret the finding. 

Only three libraries have staff of retirement age and none 
has more than one such, but all three are in the post-1980 group, 
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two in Quebec, one in the Atlantic Provinces (Table 9). It 
appears that the libraries in the Atlantic province' have the 
youngest staff; only one of the respondents from that region was 
over 55 years of age. There were only two other libraries whose 
staff was all under 55, one in Ontario and one on the Prairies. 
Three lilraries had more than one-quarter of their professional 
staff who are 55 and older, two of them in Ontario and the third 
in British Columbia. On the other hand, more than a quarter of 
the staff in six libraries is between the ages of 25 and 34. 

Libraries which have suffered cutbacks since before 1980 have 
an aging middle management compared to that of libraries in which 
cutbacks were not experienced until after 1980. In the first case 
33.3% are between the ages of 55 and 64 whereas in the second 
instance the proportion is a mere 10.6% (Table 11). Almost one in 
five respondents (19.3") in the pre-1980 libraries is a middle 
manager, compared to one in seven (14.2%) in the post-1980 
libraries (Table 9). There is a slightly greater proportion of 
older librarians (55 years and older) in the pre-1980 libraries 
than in the post-1980 libraries (13.3% and 11.2% respectively) 
(Table 11). 

All the male directors who accepted to participate in the 
study returned their filled out questionnaires. The women 
directors did so in the proportion of 42.9%. We can only assume 
that our 331 female respondents and 187 male respondents (63.9% 
and 36.1% of the returns) are representative of the population, 
but we can only speculate on this, since some of the lists of 
names supplied by the cooperating directors indicated initials in 
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place of full first names and did not include gender designations. 



The managers are divided almost equally between women and 
men, 49.4% and 50.6* respectively (Table 12). The general 
librarians are predominantly women, 66.7%. The middle management 
of two libraries, one on the Prairies, and one in Quebec, is 
exclusively in the hands of men. 

In the pre-1980 libraries there is a greater percentage of 
staff in middle management positions than in the post-1980 
libraries (19.3% and 14.2% respectively) (Table 9), and the male 
middle managers are proportionately more numerous in the former 
(55.6% vs 46.8%) (Table 12). Not surprisingly, in the pre-1980 
libraries the average number of staff per institution is smaller 
than in the post-1980 libraries (33.2 and 25.5 respectively). The 
proportion of female librarians is greater in the pre-1980 
libraries than it is in the post-1980 gioup, 70.0% and 64.9% 
respectively (Table 12). But as noted above, the proportion of 
male managers is greater in pre-1980 libraries. The professional 
staff is quite stable in research libraries. They have been in 
their present position an average of 7.7 years (Table 13). 
Nevertheless there is movement , s ince 20.7% have been in their 
present job two years or less. That is counterweight ed by the 
fact that 86.2% of the respondents have been in their present job 
15 years or longer (Table 13). 

Quite obviously, a good many of the respondents are 
experienced managers/supervisors (question 43) ; 165 of them or 
about two-fifths (36.8%) of those who responded to the question 
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were in administrative positions prior to their present job. More 
than half of the respondents (excluding chiefs) (56.8%) were 
promoted from within (question 44), about one-tenth (10.6%) coming 
from outside the field, the remainder having moved from other 
library systems. In eight libraries all of the managers had held 
at least one previous administrative job. Among the managers, 117 
of them had managerial experience before they came to their 
present position. 

While the tendency is to promote from within (56.8%), new 
blood is injected in the research libraries, since about a third 
of the respondents (32.7%) claim that they came to their present 
position from another library system. Interestingly enough, 52 
respondents (10.6%) came into the field from organizations other 
than libraries. 

It can be said that there is quite a bit of continuity in 
academic libraries since our respondents have worked an average of 
12.1 years in the library in which they are employed at present. 

More than one-half of the respondents (51.8%) have been in 
the profession for 15 years or less, but almost two-thirds of our 
respondents (64.9%) are under 45 years of age (Table 9). This 
tends to confirm the fact that a number of people come to 
1 ibrarianship as a second career. 

Predictably, nine cut of ten respondents hold a B . L. S . or an 
M.L.S. degree. Surprisingly few have completed a doctorate in 
library science: one director, six librarians and no middle 
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managers. However, two directors have earned a doctorate in an 
academic field other than library science, as have four middle 
managers and 12 librarians. Nine respondents, one director among 
them, have no academic degree at all, two-thirds (67.17%) hold a 
B.A. or a B.Sc. and 25% more an M.A. or M.Sc. Not surprisingly, 
the younger respondents tend to hold an M.L.S., the older ones a 
B • L • S . 

PERCEPTIONS REGARDING PREVALENCE OF RETRENCHMENT 

Respondents were asked whether they thought their library was 
going through a period of financial restraint (i.e., fewer dollars 
or loss of purchasing power). Table 14 shows clearly that no 
manager in any of the institutions where cutbacks began prior to 
1980 was in any doubt: they all agreed that a condition of 
financial restraint prevailed. Among the general librarians, 
there was also widespread agreement ard in the library with the 
largest number of respondents (58), every single one concurred 
that restraint existed. Indeed, when responding managers and 
general librarians were tallied together, 100% of the respondents 
at four of the eight pre-1980 institutions said that their library 
was going through a period of financial restraint. In no case did 
fewer than three-quarters (78.57%) believe restraint to be 
occurring* 

Among respondents from institutions that had undergone 
cutbacks after 1980, the pattern was similar. With the exception 
of Quebec, no fewer than 85% of respondents from any single 
library vouched for the presence of restraint. Again, virtually 



all managers attested to restraint, while some general librarians, 
again most notably in Quebec, disagreed* A full 100* of all staff 
at six post-1980 institutions agreed that their library was 
suffering. 

Table 15 presents a ranked ordering of the responses to 
question 18. Of a total of 85 responding managers, only four did 
not feel that their library was undergoing restraint. Of the ten 
institutions where every respondent confirmed conditions of 
restraint, two were in Ontario, three on the Prairies, three in 
British Columbia, one in Quebec, and one in the Atlantic 
provinces* Four of these ten had b*>^n undergoing cutbacks since 
before 1980. Again, with the exception of the respondents from 
one Quebec institution, very few librarians regardless of 
position, geographical location, or length of restraint prevalent 
in their library, could remain oblivious to the fact that their 
institution was going through a period of financial restraint. 

As to when retrenchment first occurred, almost three-fifths 
of the respondents (57.61*) mentioned a year between 1980 and 1985 
with 1980, 1981, 1982, and 1983 (15.76%, 14.40%, 13.59%, and 
10.33%, respectively) being mentioned most often (Table 16). A 
graphic representation of these data may be seen in Figure 2. 

COMMUNICATION REGARDING RETRENCHMENT 

Next, respondents were asked how they first became aware of 
retrenchment (question 19). Among those respondents from 
institutions with cutbacks prior to 1980, more managers found out 
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from their chief librarian announcing it at a meeting than in any 
other way (35.29%). An announcement by a university administrator 
and departmental meet' gs were vehicles used to inform another 
23.52%. No managers claimed to have been first informed through 
the s tuden ts 9 paper , the newspaper , local radio or television, 
non-library university employees, or memo. Ten (z9.41%) of the 34 
responding managers said they first became aware of retrenchment 
by "other" means, but these were not specified (Table 17). 

General librarians became aware of retrenchment in a greater 
variety of ways than their managers. Among the options the 
question made available, one-fifth (19.66%) said they found out 
from their supervisor, and another fifth (18.80%) from their chief 
librarian announcing it at a meeting. None found out about it 
through the students* paper, or through local television or radio. 
A quarter of the responding general librarians in institutions 
with cutbacks prior to 1980 said that they first became aware of 
retrenchment by "other", albeit unspecified, means. Although 
these patterns generally held true for individual institutions, 
there were some variations in the way respondents from any single 
institution claimed to have been first made aware of retrenchment. 
But the numbers involved are really too small to try to attribute 
much significance to these differences (Table 17). 

Among respondents from institutions that underwent cutbacks 
post-1980, the method mentioned as being the most frequent one by 
which both managers (41.86%) and general librarians (30.90%) first 
became aware of retrenchment was through the chief librarians* 
announcement at a meeting. No manager became aware of 
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retrenchment through the students* p^per, the newspaper, other 
library employees, local radio or television, or non-library 
university employees. General librarians found out through all of 
the ways presented to them as options by the question. Thirteen 
of 43 managers (30.23%) and 39 of 233 general librarians (16.74%) 
found out by "other" unspecified means. Data for one option 
presented to the respondents by the question , 11 an announcement was 
posted in the 1 ibrary" , are miss ing and therefore not reported 
(Table 17). 

Respondents were next asked to indicate what steps the chief 
librarian took to explain to staff that the resources allocated to 
the library system were declining (question 20). Among those 
respondents from institutions with cutbacks prior to 1980, more 
managers (27.78%) and general librarians (25.55%) said the chief 
librarian used departmental meetings to inform them of declining 
resources than any other vehicle. Meetings of all types were used 
to inform over half the managers (54.16%) and almost three-fifths 
of the general librarians (59.03%). Only one manager and 12 
general librarians claimed that the chief librarian had failed to 
take any steps at all to inform the staff (Table 18). 

Among those libraries with cutbacks post- 1980 , meetings also 
were the method used most often to explain declining resources. 
Again, p^ltiple meetings were favoured over a single session. And 
again, a few respondents claimed that no steps at all had been 
taken by the chief librarian, six managers (7.06%), and 30 general 
librarians (6.51%) (Table 18). 
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The steps the chief librarian took to explain to the 
library's clients that resources allocated to the library system 
were declining are shown in Table 19. As might be expected, 
written communication modes gain in importance with the memo cited 
as having been used most often by both managers (35.42%) and 
general librarians (20.56%) at institutions with pre-1980 
cutbacks. Articles or notices in staff publications were the 
means most favoured by chief librarians in institutions with post- 
1980 cutbacks. Here, also, substantial numbers of managers 
(23.21%) and general librarians (26.07%) said no steps at all were 
taken by the chief librarian to keep the library's users informed. 

Respondents were next asked whether they knew how the chief 
librarian was first informed that resources allocated to the 
library system would decline (question 22). In general, few staff 
anywhere seemed to know. In only one institution with cutbacks 
prior to 1980 and one with cutbacks post-1980 were more than half 
the respondents aware of how the chief librarian was first 
informed (Table 20). Both of these institutions were in British 
Columbia. When the institutions are ranked (Table 21), it is 
clear that the majority of staff in 20 of the 22 responding 
libraries did not know how the chief librarian was first informed 
of the decline in library resources. 

Of those few who did know, the means used to inform the chief 
librarian were identified as follows: the university's budget or 
finance committee, the university president, the vice-president in 
charge of finance, the committee of deans, the rector, the vice- 
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rector in charge of finance, the university management team, the 
budget planning group of the university (question 23), The 
responses appear to fall into two groups: those that indicate the 
chief librarian was informed by his or her supervisor in the 
university's admin is t rat ive structure , and those that indicate 
that the chief librarian is a part of the budgeting team of the 
university and was actively involved in the process as it 
occurred . 

RETRENCHMENT AND SURPLUS EXPERTISB 

When respondents were asked whether they knew if retrenchment 
in their library system had resulted in a surplus of library 
expertise (question 24), most said "no" with the largest 
percentage of negative answers coming from respondents in 
institutions that experienced cutbacks post-1980 (Table 22), A 
ranking of the responses shows that no fewer than th^ee-quart ers 
of the staff at 19 of the 22 responding CARL libraries felt that 
no surplus of library expertise had resulted. Of the three 
remaining institutions, one was in the Atlantic provinces, one in 
B.C., and one in Ontario (Table 23). 

When those respondents who had answered "yes" to question 24 
were asked whether the surplus of library expertise had been put 
to work elsewhere in the university, answers differed widely from 
institution to institution with respondents at three institutions 
not answering the question at all (question 25). Since the number 
of respondents answering this question was so few, it is perhaps 
wisest to present the data (Tables 24 and 25) but refrain from 
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investing it with undue significance* 



The few who said that the surplus of library expertise had 
indeed been put to work elsewhere in the library, responded to 
question 26 by naming only two places: college libraries (as 
opposed to the main university library), and the registrar's 
office. An additional few said they did not know where the 
surplus had been absorbed. 



POLICIES REGARDING RETRENCHMENT 

Respondents were next asked whether their library had 
formulated a policy to deal with financial restraint (question 
27). At half the libraries that had experienced cutbacks prior to 
1980 as well as at half of those with post 1980 cutbacks, two- 
thirds or more of the respondents offered the opinion that a 
restraint policy existed at their institution (Table 26). A 
minimum of 20% of respondents at each institution said that a 
restraint policy did not exist and at some institutions this 
negatively responding faction rose to over three-fifths of the 
staff (Table 27). 

When asked to state the policy, if it existed, in their own 
words, respondents supplied a variety of answers depending on 
their position and department. Generally, the aspects covered by 
policies fell into the following categories: staffing, 
organizational or departmental structure , services provided to 
users, acquisitions and collection development, automation, 
equipment and supplies, building maintenance, and administrative 
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processes and behaviours. The following samples convey the 
overall flavour of the responses. 



Staffing: 

Replace full-time with part-time staff but rely 
on attrition and r*t irements as much as poss ible 
to deplete staff. Hire new staff on term 
appointments or on a temporary basis . Encourage 
leaves of absence without pay and reduce hours 
of work. Encourage job-sharing. Do not replace 
staff who resign. Every new position needs to 
be jus t if ied . 

Acquisitions and collection development: 

Fxercise much greater restraint in selecting 
books. Eliminate duplicate subsci ions. 
Eliminate blanket approval plans. Review 
standing orders with a view to cancellation. 
Enforce moratorium on new standing orders. 
Discard books that are not read frequently. 
Transfer infrequently read journals to 
microfiche. Borrow on ILL rather than purchase 
whenever possible. Avoid any acquisitions that 
will necessitate physical expansion of the 
library. 

Or, as one respondent said with reference to policy in these 
two areas: "Cancel, cancel, discard, and hope everyone will retire 
early." Other pithy answers that may be seen as summing up 
majority opinion are: "Do with less" and "Automate everything." 

Despite severe and lasting financial restraint in the work 
place, academic librarians view their calling as a career which is 
affected by a number of variables . Some variables or factors 
critical to achieving career success are surprising and greatly 
encouraging, others are more in keeping with what one might expect 
from any professional in practice or in management. 
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Respondents were asked to name five factors which they viewed 
as important to their career (question 16). Hard work was the 
most frequently mentioned followed by leadership with 291 (11.64%) 
and 261 (10.44%) mentions respectively (Table 28). Getting along 
with others, concern for results, and experience ranked third, 
fourth and fifth with 219 (8.76%), 214 (8.56%) and 211 ^.44%) 
mentions respectively. Desire for responsibility and technical 
expertise were also mentioned by over 200 (8.00%) respondents. 

The factors named were ranked by the respondents (question 
17). For 88 (17.50%) of the respondents, hard work ranked as the 
most important, leadership was the first choice for 81 (16.10%) 
others and ranked second for that groip (Table 28). Ambition, 
which did not appear in the list of 200 or more mentions above, is 
number one for 60 (11.93%) of our academic librarians (r=3). 
Technical expertise and experience were selected as most important 
by 48 (9.54%) and 47 (9.34%) respondents respectively as shown in 
Table 28 and ranked fourth and fifth respectively in Table 29. 
The combination of the factors said to be most important and 
second most important by the respondents yield hard work and 
leadership as number one and two respectively (Table 30). 
Ambition falls to number six and is replaced as number three by 
technical expertise followed by concern for results, which had 
been absent from the previous list and shares the number four spot 
with experience . 

Hard work and leadership remain the two most critical factors 
in achieving success as a career librarian. Hard work may not be 
a controversial finding, but leadership may be so when one 
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considers the image of the librarian as reflected in the 
professional literature. 

As expected , the two groups which make up the respondents , 
the managers and the general librarians, showed some similar and 
some divergent results. The similarity was expected because of 
the shared e due at ion and professional values; the diversity, it 
was supposed, would stem from the nature of the work, i.e., 
management responsibilities would affect how one looks at career 
success. Table 28 shows both tendencies clearly. On the one hand 
both groups believe that hard work and leadership are the two most 
important attributes for career success, and while the ranks are 
reversed, the percentage of the respondents in each category is 
almost identical: 32.1% for managers [(15 + 12) * 84] and 33.9% 
for general librarians [(76 + 66) r 419]. The third, fourth, and 
fifth largest groups of managers declared concern for results, 
desire for responsibility, and integrity respectively to be their 
most important factor in achieving career success. The third, 
fourth, and fifth largest groups of general librarians viewed 
ambition, technical expertise, and experience as most important 
for career success. 

Appearance, seniority, and gender were considered least 
important to career success: they ranked last, penultimate, and 
third from the bottom respect ively in the number of men t ions 
received (Table 28). No manager mentioned any of the three as the 
most important factor, and only one, four, and three general 
librarians respectively chose them as the most important to 
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succeed in librar ianship. One factor which fared disappointingly 
from our point of view was political acumen* A mere 6. OX (60 
respondents) chose it as the most or second most important success 
factor. The proportion of general librarians is slightly larger 
than that of managers. Overall, political acumen received 30 
mentions from managers and 125 from general librarians or 
(155/2499) 6.2* of all mentions. 

It is the contention of this study that financial constraint 
affects the management and the personnel of academic libraries 
differently over time. The perception of the librarians as to the 
most important factors which affect career success is different 
when the respondents are grouped as pre-1980 and post-1980 
clusters. Leadership, hard work, concern for results, ambition, 
and experience are the most important factors mentioned by the 
pre-1980 respondents; they rank from one to five respectively 
(Tables 31 and 32). In the post-1980 cluster, four of the same 
five factors reappear but in quite a different sequence. It would 
seem that where financial constraint has been in place longest, 
concern for results is more pronounced; in the post-1980 cluster 
it ranked 6.5 compared to 3.5 for the pre-1980 sub-f~oup. 
Technical expertise loses its primacy when f inane i a) constraint 
persists over time. In the post-1980 cluster that factor ranks 
third and shares with political acumen the rank of 8.5 in the pre- 
1980 subgroups . 

The general librarians in the two sub-groups have ranked the 
various factors somewhat differently, yet the most important 
factors in both cases are ambition, leadership, experience, and 
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hard work. Clearly for the two groups hard work loses precedence 
to other factors as the most or the second most important measure 
of career success as financial restraint persists. Those who 
manage in i ns tit ut ions which have struggled under f inane ial 
constraint for a long time think that career success is a function 
of concern for results and integrity, whereas the equivalent 
personne 1 attribute career success t o leadership and hard work in 
libraries more recently experiencing financial constraint- 
It is interesting to note that when the most important and 
the next most important factors in career success are combined, 
ambition makes fourth. Leadership and hard work rank high in both 
the pre- and the post-1980 groups, while technical expertise, 
which is third in the post-1980 group, appears down at 6.5 in the 
pre-1980 cluster. Table 32, depicting the ranks for the 
management groups and the general librarians in the pre- and post- 
1980 periods, shows a fair amount of similarity on the whole, but 
also clearly indicates tremendous differences in career success 
perception. We are not in the presence of a cause and effect 
situation, but it is difficult to argue that financial constraint 
is not a strong contributing factor. 



CENTRALIZATION, FORMALIZATION, AND COMPLEXITY OF 
ORGANIZATIONAL STRUCTURE IN PARTICIPATING LIBRARIES 



The purpose of this part of the study is to see how 
retrenchment has affected the organ izat ional structure and the 
prof ess ional personnel of academic research libraries. If a 
consistent pattern can be established, it will serve as a 
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predictor of things to come in libraries where retrenchment is 
relatively new. This section deals only with the organizational 
structure. The structural variables used here are centralization, 
formalization, and complexity. Centralization, i.e., how the 
power is distributed in the organization, is measured using two 
indices* The first, developed by Hage and Aiken (1970), is based 
on the degree of participation in decision making, the second the 
hierarchy of authority, on the examination of the decisions 
involving the performance of specific jobs. The latter is based 
on the work of Hall (1963, pp. 32-40), as expanded by Hage and 
Aiken (1970). Formalization comprises five components: job 
codification, rule observation, rule manual, job descriptions, and 
job specificity. Complexity is measured by Hage and Aiken using 
three indices: occupational specialties, professional training, 
and professional activity. Mittermeyer (1984, pp. 212-220) made a 
good case against using occupational specialties as a measure of 
complexity in libraries. The present study contented itself with 
the other two indices; that is, professional training and 
professional activity, even though Mittermeyer (1984, pp. 221-223) 
also had strong doubts about the professional training index as an 
organizational measure of complexity in libraries. 

The measure of staff participation in the library decision 
making process (first index of centralization) is made up of 
statements to which respondents answer "always" , "often" , 
"scaetimes , "seldom", or "never" (question 8). Numerical scores 
from one (high participation) to five (low participation) were 
assigned to the answers. The hierarchy of authority, (question 11 
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in part) the second index of centralization, is measured by 
responses to questions varying from one (definitely true) to four 
(definitely false). A low score indicates a high degree of 
hierarchy of authority, a high score a low degree. 

Our unit of analys is is the organization so individual scores 
from one library are aggregated into one single score for the 
institution. The libraries have been divided into two groups: 
those whose financial restraint began prior to 1980, and those 
whose cutbacks started in 1980 or later according to the 
respondents* perception (question 18). Although somewhat 
arbitrary, the division was an attempt to establish a benchmark 
from which prediction could be made. Table 33 represents the 
level of participation in the decision making process (question 
8). When those scores are averaged for each of the two groups, 
they indicate that participation diminishes as libraries' cutbacks 
last, 43.12 after 1980 compared to 44.24 before 1980 (Table 33). 
Perversely on the second index, hierarchy of authority, the trend 
is in the opposite direction. There appears to be less hierarchy 
of authority, i.e., more participation in the libraries which have 
experienced cutbacks the longest, 16.29 before 1980 to 16.10 after 
1980 (Table 34). 

In view of the contradictory results obtained from the two 
measures of centralization, it is best to concede that there is 
little difference between the two groups of .Libraries in terms of 
degree of centralization. This judgment is reinforced when one 
considers the view held by the personnel in these institutions 



(question 12) . The personnel in libraries which have experienced 
cutbacks the longest view their institutions to be just as 
centralized as those in which the cutbacks have been felt since 
1980; this is demonstrated by scores of 2.27 and 2,31 
respectively, where a score of one means highly centralized, two 
centralized, three decentralized, and four highly decentralized. 
The score 2.5 would Le the point exactly between centralized and 
decentralized (Table 35). Other data which bear on participation 
are those gathered through question 13. These data suggest that 
the respondents from the long-suffering libraries believe that 
their opinions count somewhat less in decision making than those 
of their colleagues in institutions whose cutbacks are i/ost-1980, 
scores of 2.82 and 2.70 respectively. The difference is not 
large, but is in the right direction (Table 36). 

When we turn to centralization as represented by the type of 
final decisions which staff can make without reference to a higher 
authority (question 9), we find a wide margin between the pre-1980 
score and the post-1980 score, 4.16 and 3.58 respectively 
(Table 37). 

In summary, even though the scores are not far apart, they 
represent, when looked at together, a difference in the degree of 
centralization between the two groups. We can safely conclude 
that centralization increases as retrenchment persists or put 
somewhat differently, participation in the decision making process 
is reduced the longer retrenchment exists (Table 38). 

This finding is disturbing and may be the portent of some 
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troi'ble ahead for academic librarians who truly believe that staff 
participation in management contributes to staff satisfaction, to 
improved performance, and to faster implementation of change. 
Table 39 (question 14) is unequivocal in depicting the perception 
of the respondents about staff involvement . Even when their 
opinion is tested using a broader approach as in the case with the 
fourth statement, academic librarians in almost four cases out of 
five (78.92%) believe that the importance of staff participation 
has not been exaggerated. If the structure of libraries becomes 
more centralized as retrenchment persists, we may find a certain 
reduction in staff performance and commitment. Should that 
happen, service is likely to be affected negatively and may in 
turn lead to further cutbacks as the traditional users of the 
academic libraries lo e their confidence in the professional 
staff. Seven out of ten respondents (70.1%) claim that their jobs 
let them assume as much responsibility as ihey want (Table 40). A 
cynic might argue that the figures only mirror a low level of want 
on the part of the respondents . he have no indication that this 
is so* 

In his "Axiomatic Theory of Organizations," Hage (1965) 
related eight organizational variables to one another and 
established seven t w o-variable propositions from which he derived 
a series of corollaries, one of which is: "The higher the 
centralization, the higher the formalization." Formalization was 
measured by how the jobs were defined, and by who enforces who 
does what, when, and whf*^}. A high score means high formaliza- 
tion. Predictably, from Hage's corollary on the one hand and our 
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results on the centralization measures on the other, formalization 
should show no marked differences between the two groups of 
libraries. Indeed they do not (questions 10 and 11 in part): the 
scores are 2.34, [(2.19 + 2.49) f 2], for pre-1980 retrenchment and 
2.29, [(2.09 + 2.47) * 2], for post-1980, too small to be significant 
even though they are in the right direct ion ( Table 41) . 

It is interesting to note in passing that there appears to be 
no unanimity in any of our libraries about the existence of a 
written statement of the libraries' goals and objectives (Table 
42). Nevertheless in three instances, (37.5%) in pre-1980 
libraries and in an additional two instances (14.32) in post-19yQ 
libraries, more than 90% of the staff agree on the existence or the 
non-existence of the statement. It is puzzling that 46 
respondents chose not to answer the question at all. Presumably 
this is not a question which is either controversial or apt to 
demand a great deal of reflexion or research before answering, and 
consequently we had not provided respondents with any alternative 
to the Yes/No dichotomy. 

Table 42 indicates that managers agree without except ion in 
8 of the 22 libraries that their library indeed has a written 
s tatement of goals and object ives . Managers at four other 
institutions are unanimous in their opinion that their institution 
does not have such a written statement. General librarians seem 
to be less certain about whether or not such a statement exists, 
although more feel that it does than that it does not. 

The two measures of complexity used in this s tudy are 
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professional training and professional activity. The professional 
training comprises the highest degree earned in library science 
(question 46) and # *^s highest degree earned in an academic field 
other than library science (question 47). Bach of the degrees is 
given a numerical score, e.g., M.L.S. = 3, the scores are summed 
and divided by the number of respondents producing an 
institutional score (Table 43). The professional activity is a 
composite of the number of professional associations one belongs 
to (question 48), the number of annual meetings attended (question 
49), the number of papers presented before one's colleagues 
(question 50), and the number of elected offices held (question 
51) (Table 44). Scores represent the addition of the number of 
organizations, meetings, papers, and offices a respondent has 
listed. 

Most librarians hold more than two academic degrees. This is 
indicated by the majority of institutional scores over 2.00. In 
five institutions the scores are below 2.00. Four of these are in 
Ontario, and one is in Quebec. The pre-1980 libraries have more 
degrees per librarians than do the post-1980 ones (2.22 and 2.16 
respectively), a mere 3* difference (Table 43). 

The average score for all institutions on the professional 
activities scale is 6.85 (Table 44). One-half of the pre-1980 
libraries fall below the average, while just over two-thirds of 
the post-1980 ones are in the same situation. Of the four 
institutions most prolific in terms of professional activities, 
two are on the Prairies, one in B.C., and one in Quebec. Of the 
six scoring the lowest, or under 5.00, one is in B.C., two are in 
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Ontario, and three are in Quebec. The post-1980 libraries have a 
greater average score than the pre-1980 ones (7.05 and 6.49 
respectively) (Table 44). It may be that as cutbacks endure, 
librarians find that their additional responsibilities prevent 
them from being as active in the profession as their colleagues in 
less beleaguered libraries. 



CONCLUSION 

Library managers must understand the dynamics of 
organizational decline management if they are to continue to 
provide the service that scholars and students need to pursue 
their intellectual and professional activities. Decline is not a 
process that is to be addressed philosophically or moral is t ical ly , 
but rather as a behavioural phenomenon to be understood 
dynamically. By putting decline in perspective and by examining 
its effects coolly and systematically, it is hoped that this study 
will have helped to restore in the research libraries of Canada a 
sense of mission at a time when library managers must redouble 
their efforts to negotiate a place for the library among the 
competing creators and purveyors of information. 
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Figure 1 

AGE DISTRIBUTION BY TYPE OF LIBRARIAN 
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Figure 2 

RESPONDENTS' OPINION AS TO THE YEAR 
RETRENCHMENT FIRST OCCURRED IN THEIR LIBRARY 
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TABLE 1 

PARTICIPANTS_B Y_COOPERAT 

Library Number Usable Questionnaires rec'd 

of Prof* 

Staff Number Per Cent 



B.C. 1 


36 


16 


44 


44 


B ( o • 


109 


34 


31. 


19 


B.C. 6 


31 


21 


67 


74 


Prairies 1 


22 


9 


40. 


90 


Prairies 2 


49 


23 


47 


43 


Prairies 3 


33 


17 


51. 


51 


Ontario 1 


39 


26 


66 


66 


Ontario 2 


51 


26 


50. 


98 


Ontario 3 


25 


14 


56 


00 


Ontario 4 


32 


14 


43. 


75 


Ontario 5 


103 


61 


59 


22 


Ontario 6 


44 


20 


45. 


45 


Ontario 7 


34 


17 


50 


00 


Ontario 8 


46 


28 


60 


86 


P.Q. 1 


38 


28 


73 


68 




f O 


21 


42 


46 


P.Q. 3 


78 


37 


47 


43 


P.Q. 4 


40 


23 


57. 


50 


P.Q. 5 


73 


33 


45 


.20 


Atlantic 1 


34 


17 


£0. 


00 


Atlantic 2 


26 


14 


53 


84 


Atlantic 3 


32 


14 


43. 


75 


Total 


1jlQ48 


523 


49. 


90S 



39 



TABLE 2 



RESPONDENTS' OCCUPATIONAL CATEGORIES 



Library 


Technical 
Services 


Public 
Services 


Other 




Sys terns 


No. 


% 


No. 


% 


No. 






No. 


•/ 






Cutbacks 


Pre-1980 












Ontario 1 


7 


25.9 


12 


44.4 


3 


11 


. 1 


1 


3.7 


Ontario 2 


11 


44.0 


8 


32.0 


6 


24 


.0 


0 


0.0 


Ontario 3 


5 


35.7 


8 


57. 1 


1 


7 


. 1 


0 


0.0 


Ontario 4 


0 


0.0 


8 


57. 1 


3 


21 


.4 


3 


21.4 


Ontario 5 


15 


24.6 


32 


52.5 


11 


18 


.0 


3 


4.9 


Ontario 6 


4 


20.0 


11 


55. 0 


5 


25 


.0 


0 


0.0 


Prairies 1 


3 


33.3 


3 


33.3 


2 


22 


.2 


1 


11.1 


B.C. 1 


6 


40.0 


9 


60.0 


0 


0 


.0 


0 


0.0 


Total 


51 


27.6 


91 


49.2 


31 


16 


.7 


8 


4.3 






Cutbacks 


Post-1980 












Ontario 7 


5 


29.4 


6 


35.3 


2 


11. 


8 


4 


23.5 


P.O.. 1 


7 


25.9 


16 


59.3 


3 


11. 


1 


0 


0.0 


P.Q. 2 


10 


33.3 


11 


36.7 


6 


20. 


0 


1 


3 . 3 


P.Q. 3 


8 


22.9 


13 


37. 1 


14 


40. 


0 


0 


0 . 0 


P.Q. 4 


8 


34.8 


11 


47.8 


4 


17. 


4 


0 


0.0 


Atlantic 1 


2 


11.8 


13 


76.5 


1 


5. 


9 


1 


5.9 


Atlantic 2 


5 


35 . 7 


8 


57. 1 


1 


7. 


1 


0 


0 . 0 


Prairies 2 


5 


21.7 


10 


43.5 


7 


30. 


4 


0 


0.0 


Ontario 8 


5 


18.5 


9 


33.3 


12 


44. 


4 


1 


3.7 


P.Q. 5 


6 


17. 1 


17 


48.6 


11 


31. 


4 


1 


2.9 


Atlantic 3 


2 


14.3 


11 


78.6 


1 


7. 


1 


0 


0.0 


Prairies 3 


2 


12.5 


10 


62.5 


3 


18. 


7 


0 


0.0 


B.C. 2 


4 


11.7 


20 


58.8 


8 


23. 


5 


1 


2.9 


B.C. 3 


6 


28.6 


11 


52.4 


3 


14. 


3 


1 


4.8 


Total 


75 


22.5 


166 


49.8 


76 


22 


.8 


10 


3.0 


Grand Total 


126 


24.3 


257 


49.6 


107 


20 


.6 


18 


3.5 
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TABLE 2 

(cont'd) 



Combined 

* 


Total 


No. % 


No. % 





Ontario 1 


4 


14.8 


27 


99.9 


Ontario 2 


0 


0.0 


25 


100.0 


Ontario 3 


0 


0.0 


14 


99.9 


Ontario 4 


0 


0.0 


14 


99.9 


Ontario 5 


0 


0.0 


61 


100.0 


Ontario 6 


0 


0.0 


20 


100.0 


Prairies 1 


0 


0.0 


9 


99.9 


B.C. 1 


0 


0.0 


15 


100.0 


Total 


4 


2.2 


185 


100.0 




Ontario 7 


0 


0. 


0 


17 


100.0 


P.Q. 1 


1 


3. 


7 


27 


100.0 


P.Q. 2 


2 


6. 


7 


30 


100.0 


P.Q. 3 


0 


0. 


0 


35 


100.0 


P.Q. 4 


0 


0. 


0 


23 


100.0 


Atlantic 1 


0 


0 . 


0 


17 


100.0 


Atlantic 2 


0 


0. 


0 


14 


99.9 


Prairies 2 


1 


4. 


3 


23 


99.9 


Ontario 8 


0 


0. 


0 


27 


99.9 


P.Q. 5 


0 


0. 


0 


35 


100.0 


Atlantic 3 


0 


0. 


0 


14 


100.0 


Prairies 3 


1 


6. 


2 


16 


99. S 


B.C. 2 


1 


2. 


9 


34 


99.8 


B.C. 3 


0 


0. 


0 


21 


100.1 


Total 


6 


1. 


8 


333 


99.9 


Grand Total 


10 


1. 


9 


518 


99.9 




TABLE 3 

RESPONDENTS' JOB STATUS 





Full Time 


Part 


Time 




Total 




Library 


M 


G 


T 


M 


G 


T 


M 


G 


T 








Cutbacks 


Pre- 


1980 








Ontario 1 


6 


21 


27 








6 


21 


27 


Ontario 2 


9 


17 


26 








9 


17 


26 


Ontario 3 


6 


8 


14 






; 


6 


8 


14 


Ontario 4 


3 


10 


13 




1 


1 


3 


11 


14 


Ontario 5 


2 


52 


54 




6 


6 


2 


58 


60 


Ontario 6 


4 


15 


19 




1 


1 


4 


16 


20 


Prairies 1 


2 


7 


9 








2 


7 


9 


B.C. 1 


4 


11 


15 




1 


1 


4 


12 


16 


Total 


36 


141 


177 


0 


9 


9 


36 


150 


186 








Cutb acks 


Post- 


1980 








Ontario 7 


1 


16 


17 






— 


1 


16 


17 


P.Q. 1 


1 


27 


28 






— 


1 


27 


28 


P.Q. 2 


4 


24 


28 




2 


2 


4 


26 


30 


P.Q. 3 


3 


33 


36 






— 


3 


33 


36 


P.Q 4 


4 


19 


23 








4 


19 


23 


Atlantic 1 


2 


13 


15 


1 


1 


2 


3 


14 


17 


Atlantic 2 


4 


10 


14 








4 


10 


14 


Prairies 2 


3 


18 


21 




2 


2 


3 


20 


23 


Ontario 8 


6 


21 










6 


21 


27 


P.Q. 5 




35 


j5 






- 




35 


35 


Atlantic 3 


4 


10 


14 








4 


10 


14 


Prairies 3 


4 


12 


16 








4 


12 


16 


B.C. 2 


2 


30 


32 




1 


1 


2 


31 


33 


B.C. 3 


10 


10 


20 




1 


1 


10 


11 


21 


Total 


48 


278 


326 


1 


7 


8 


49 


285 


334 


Grand Total 


84 419 503 1 




16 


17 


85 435 620 














3.3 % 









M 



managers 



general librarians T = total 



erJc 



42 



54 



TABLE 4 




UNION STATUS OF RESPONDENTS' POSITIONS 



Unionized Non-Unionized Total 



Library MGT MGT MGT 



Cutbacks Pre-1980 



Ontario 1 


0 


0 


0 


6 


21 


27 


6 


21 


27 


Ontario 2 


0 


0 


0 


9 


17 


26 


9 


17 


26 


Ontario 3 


5 


7 


12 


1 


0 


1 


6 


78 


13 


Ontario 4 


0 


7 


7 


3 


4 


7 


3 


11 


14 


Ontario 5 


0 


0 


0 


2 


59 


61 


2 


59 


61 


Ontario 6 


0 


0 


0 


4 


16 


20 


4 


16 


20 


Prairies 1 


0 


7 


7 


1 


0 


1 


1 




8 


B.C. 1 


0 


0 


0 


4 


12 


16 


4 


12 


16 


Total 


5 


21 


26 


30 


129 


159 


35 


150 


185 



(14. IS!) (85. 9%) 




Cutbacks Post-1980 



Ontario 7 


0 


0 


0 


1 


15 


16 


1 


15 


IS 


P.Q. 1 


0 


22 


22 


1 


5 


6 


1 


27 


28 


P.Q. 2 


0 


0 


0 


4 


26 


30 


4 


26 


30 


P.Q. 3 


0 


20 


20 


3 


13 


16 


3 


33 


36 


P.Q. 4 


1 


18 


19 


3 


1 


4 


4 


19 


23 


Atlantic 1 


2 


14 


16 


1 


0 


1 


3 


14 


17 


Atlantic 2 


4 


10 


14 


0 


0 


0 


4 


10 


14 


Prairies 2 


5 


17 


19 


1 


3 


4 


3 


20 


23 


Ontario 8 


5 


20 


25 


1 


1 


2 


6 


21 


27 


P.Q. 5 


0 


1 


1 


0 


34 


34 




35 


35 


Atlantic 3 


0 


0 


0 


0 


10 


14 


4 


10 


14 


Prairies 3 


0 


4 


4 


4 


8 


12 


4 


12 


16 


B.C. 2 


0 


1 


1 


2 


29 


31 


2 


30 


33 


B.C. 3 


0 


0 


0 


10 


10 


20 


10 


10 


20 



Total 14 127 141 35 155 190 49 282 331 

(42.5%) (57.4*) 



Grand Total 19 148 167 65 284 349 84 432 516 
L22^6%li34^3%li32^4%l 




M = managers G = general librarians T = total 
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TABLE 5 

PROFESSIONAL AND SUPPORT STAFF 
WHO REPORT TO RESPONDENTS 



Respondents Who Supervise 

Number of 

Staff 

Super- Professionals Support 



vised 




(n = 


170) 




(n = 


308) 


No. 


X 


Cum. X 


No. 


X 


Cum. 


1 


41 


24. 1 


24.1 


73 


23.7 


23.7 


2 


31 


18.2 


42.3 


45 


14.6 


38.3 


3 


27 


15.9 


58.2 


36 


11.7 


50.0 


4 


17 


10.0 


68.2 


28 


9.1 


59.1 


5 


13 


7.6 


75.8 


23 


7.5 


66.6 


6 


11 


6.5 


82.3 


17 


5.5 


72.1 


7 


5 


2.9 


85.2 


11 


3.6 


75.7 


8 


6 


3.5 


88.7 


12 


3.9 


79.6 


9 


4 


2.4 


91. 1 


9 


2.9 


82.5 


10 


2 


1.2 


92.3 


10 


3.2 


85.7 


11 


3 


1.8 


94. 1 


3 


1.0 


86.7 


12 


4 


2.4 


96.5 


6 


1.9 


88.6 


13 


1 


0.6 


97. 1 


4 


1.3 


09.9 


14 


2 


1.2 


98.3 


4 


1.3 


91.2 


15 


0 


0.0 


98.3 


2 


0.7 


91.9 


16 


1 


0.6 


98.9 


2 


0.7 


92.6 


17 


1 


0.6 


99.5 


1 


0.3 


92.9 


18 


0 


0.0 


99.5 


3 


1.0 


93.9 


19 


0 


0.0 


99.5 


2 


0.7 


94.6 


20-60 


1 


0.6 


100.1 


17 


5.5 


100.1 


Total 


170 


100.1 




308 


100.1 





44- 



56 



TAB LB 6 

PROFESSIONAL AND SUPPORT STAFF WHO 
REPORT DIRECTLY TO THE RESPONDENTS 



Number of 


Number of 


Number of 


Respon- 


Prof. 


Support 


dents 


Staff 


Staff 


1 


41 


73 


2 


62 


90 


3 


81 


108 


4 


68 


112 


5 


65 


115 


6 


66 


102 


7 


35 


77 


8 


48 


96 


9 


36 


81 


10 


20 


100 


11 


33 


33 


12 


48 


72 


13 


13 


52 


14 


28 


56 


15 


0 


30 


16 


16 


32 


17 


17 


17 


18 


0 


54 


19 


0 


38 


20-60 


22 


524 


Total 


699 


1,862 



45 



TABLE 7 

JOB ACTIVITIES IN TERMS OF 
TIME SPENT ON THEM BY RESPONDENTS 



Job Activity- 


Most 


Time 


Some 


Time 


Least 


Time 


Total 






No. 


X 


No. 


X 


No. 


X 


iNO * 






Supervision of 
Subordinates 


36 


7.0 


88 


13.9 


98 


22,0 


202 


14. 


0 


Admin, other 
than super- 
vision 


104 


20.3 


90 


18.4 


75 


16.9 


269 


18. 


6 


Public Serv. 


168 


?2.7 


77 


15.8 


58 


13.0 


303 


20. 


9 


Collection 
Development 


76 


14.8 


128 


26.2 


61 


13.7 


265 


18. 


3 


Technical 
Services 


'.9 


15.4 


47 


9.6 


44 


9.9 


170 


11. 


8 


Automation 


25 


4.9 


30 


6. 1 


54 


12.1 


109 


/ . 


6 


Other 


25 


4.9 


49 


10.0 


55 


T7 A 

L *~ ♦ T 


125 


8. 


9 


Total 


513 


100.0 


489 


100.0 


445 


100.4 


1447 


100. 


u 



o 
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TABLE 8 

JOB ACTIVITIES IN TERMS OF TIME SPENT ON THEM BY RESPONDENTS 
AT INSTITUTIONS WITH PRE-1980 AND POST-1980 CUTBACKS 



Supervision 







1st 






2nd 






3r<* 






Total 


Library 


M 


6 


T 


M 


G 




M 


G 


T 


M 


G 


T 








Cutbacks 


Pre 


1980 














Ontario 1 


0 


o 


2 


1 


3 


4 


3 


5 


8 


4 


10 


14 


Ontario 2 


0 


1 


1 


2 


2 


4 


4 


2 


6 


6 


c 

9 


X X 


Ontario 3 


0 


1 


1 


0 


0 


0 


2 


2 


4 


2 


r> 
o 


c 

o 


Ontario 4 


j 


] 


•■> 

fir 


0 


1 


i 


2 


1 


3 


3 


r> 
o 


o 


Ontario 5 


0 


4 


4 


0 


9 


9 


1 


8 


9 


1 


91 

Ca X 


99 


Ontario 6 


0 


0 


0 


0 


o 


2 


2 


3 


5 


2 


c 

9 


7 


Prairies 1 


0 


1 


1 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


1 

X 


1 


B • C f \ 


1 


0 


I 


0 


1 




2 


4 


6 


3 




Q 
o 


Total 


2 


10 


12 


3 


18 


21 


16 


25 


41 


21 


\J o 










Cutbacks 


Post 


-198C 














Ontario 7 


0 


2 


2 


0 


2 


2 


0 


i 


1 


0 


5 


5 


p. a. 1 


0 


o 


0 


0 


4 


4 


0 


4 


4 


0 


8 


8 


p. a, 2 


0 


1 


1 


1 


4 


5 


1 


8 


7 


2 


i i 

X X 


X o 


P.Q. 3 


0 


4 


4 


0 


7 


7 


1 


9 


10 


1 


20 


21 


P.Q. 4 


0 


2 


2 


2 


1 


3 


1 


4 




3 


7 


10 


Atlantic 1 


Q 


0 


0 


C 


1 


1 


0 


2 


2 


0 


3 


3 


Atlantic 2 


0 


I 


1 


0 


1 


1 


2 


3 


5 


2 


7 


7 


Prairies 2 


1 


I 


Z 


0 


2 


2 


1 


1 


2 


2 


4 


6 


Ontario 8 


0 


0 


0 


2 


8 


10 


2 


1 


3 


4 


9 


13 


P.Q, 5 


0 


4 


4 


0 


5 


5 


0 


3 


1 


0 


10 


10 


Atlantic 3 


0 


G 


0 


1 


3 


4 


0 


2 


2 


1 


5 


6 


Prairies 3 


2 


3 


5 


0 


0 


0 


1 


4 


5 


3 


7 


10 


B.C, 2 


0 


3 


3 


0 


2 


2 


0 


6 


6 


0 


11 


11 


B.C. 3 


0 


0 


0 


1 


0 


1 


1 


3 


4 


2 


3 


5 


Total 


•> 


21 


24 


7 


40 


47 


10 


47 


57 


20 


108 


128 


Grand Total 


5 


31 


35 


10 


58 


68 


26 


72 


98 


41 


161 


202 



M = managers Q = general librarians T = total 



47 " ' 

59 



TABLE 8 

(cont'd) 




Administration other than supervision 



Library 




1st 






2nd 






3rd 






Total 


M 


G 


T 


M 


G 


T 


M 


G 


T 


M 


G 


T 








Cutbacks 


Pre 


-1980 














Ontario 1 


4 


2 


6 


0 


7 


7 


1 


4 


5 


5 


13 


18 


Ontario 2 


6 


1 


7 


2 


2 


4 


0 


2 


2 


8 


5 


13 


Ontario 3 


0 


n 


0 


2 


1 


3 


1 


3 


4 


3 


4 


7 


Ontario 4 


0 


0 


0 


3 


2 


5 


0 


1 


1 


3 


3 


6 


Ontario 5 


1 


7 


8 


1 


11 


12 


0 


9 


9 


2 


27 


29 


Ontario 6 


4 


4 


8 


0 


1 


1 


0 


4 


4 


4 


9 


13 


Prairies 1 


1 


0 


1 


1 


2 


3 


0 


2 


2 


2 


4 


6 


B.C. 1 


2 


2 


4 


2 


0 


2 


0 


1 


1 


4 


3 


7 


Total 


18 


16 


34 


11 


26 


37 


2 


26 


28 


31 


68 


99 








Cutbacks 


Post 


-1980 















Ontario 7 


0 


3 


3 


1 


1 


2 


0 


4 


4 


1 


8 


9 


P.Q. 1 


0 


5 


5 


0 


3 


3 


1 


6 


7 


1 


14 


15 


P.Q. 2 


1 


8 


9 


1 


6 


7 


1 


1 


2 


3 


15 


18 


P.Q. 3 


2 


7 


9 


0 


7 


7 


0 


3 


3 


2 


17 


19 


P.Q. 4 


2 


0 


2 


0 


1 


1 


0 


3 


3 


2 


4 


6 


Atlantic 1 


2 


1 


3 


1 


1 


2 


0 


4 


4 


3 


6 


9 


Atlantic 2 


1 


1 


2 


3 


3 


6 


0 


2 


2 


4 


6 


10 


Prairies 2 


1 


4 


5 


1 


2 


3 


1 


2 


3 


3 


8 


11 


Ontario 8 


4 


4 


8 


0 


1 


1 


0 


3 


3 


4 


8 


12 


P.Q. 5 


0 


6 


6 


0 


4 


4 


0 


3 


3 


0 


13 


13 


Atlantic 3 


1 


2 


3 


1 


1 


2 


1 


1 


2 


3 


4 


7 


Prairies 3 


2 


2 


4 


1 


3 


4 


1 


0 


1 


4 


5 


9 


B.C. 2 


2 


3 


5 


0 


8 


8 


0 


7 


7 


2 


18 


20 


B.C. 3 


5 


1 


6 


3 


0 


3 


1 


2 


3 


9 


3 


12 



Total 


23 


47 


70 


12 


41 


53 


6 


41 


47 


41 


129 


170 


Grand Total 


41 


63 


104 


43 


67 


90 


8 


67 


75 


72 


197 


269 



M = managers G = general librarians T = total 




9 

ERIC 



48- - 

60 



TABLE 8 

(cont'd) 



Public Services 



• 







1st 






2nd 






3rd 






Total 


Library 


M 


G 


T 


M 


G 


T 


M 


G 


T 


M 


G 


T 








Cutbacks Pre 


-1980 














Ontario 1 


fl 


8 


8 


0 


2 


2 


1 


3 


4 


1 


13 


14 


Ontario 2 


2 


4 


6 


2 


4 


6 


0 


4 


4 


4 


12 


16 


Ontario 3 


5 


1 


6 


0 


2 


2 


0 


0 


0 


5 


3 


8 


Ontario 4 


0 


6 


6 


0 


1 


1 


0 


2 


2 


0 


9 


9 


Ontario 5 


0 


19 


19 


0 


7 


7 


0 


5 


5 


0 


31 


31 


Ontario 6 


0 


5 


5 


1 


6 


7 


0 


1 


1 


1 


12 


13 


Prairies 1 


0 


3 


3 


0 


0 


0 


1 


0 


1 


1 


3 


4 


B.C. 1 


0 


7 


7 


1 


1 


2 


0 


0 


0 


1 


8 


9 


Total 


7 


53 


60 


4 


23 


27 


2 


15 


17 


13 


91 


104 








Cutbacks 


Post 


-1980 














Ontario 7 


0 


4 


4 


0 


2 


2 


0 


2 


2 


0 


8 


8 


P.Q. 1 


0 


12 


12 


0 


3 


3 


0 


4 


4 


0 


19 


19 


P.Q. 2 


0 


7 


7 


0 


1 


1 


0 


3 


3 


0 


11 


11 


P.Q. 3 


0 


7 


7 


0 


3 


3 


1 


8 


9 


1 


18 


19 


P.Q. 4 


0 


9 


9 


0 


2 


2 


2 


0 


2 


2 


11 


13 


Atlantic 1 


0 


10 


10 


2 


2 


4 


1 


0 


1 


3 


12 


15 


Atlantic 2 


1 


5 


6 


1 


2 


3 


0 


0 


0 


2 


7 


9 


Prairies 2 


0 


8 


8 


0 


2 


2 


0 


6 


6 


0 


16 


16 


Ontario 8 


1 


? 


4 


1 


4 


5 


1 


4 


5 


3 


11 


14 


P.Q. 5 


0 


10 


10 


0 


6 


6 


0 


1 


1 




17 


17 


Atlantic 3 


0 


5 


5 


0 


1 


1 


1 


1 


2 


1 


7 


8 


Prairies 3 


0 


4 


4 


0 


4 


4 


1 


2 


3 


1 


10 


11 


B.C. 2 


0 


15 


15 


2 


8 


10 


0 


2 


2 


2 


25 


27 


B.C. 3 


0 


7 


7 




1 


4 


1 


0 


1 


4 


8 


12 


Total 


2 


106 


108 


9 


41 


50 


8 


33 


41 


19 


180 


199 


Grand Total 


9 


159 


168 


13 


64 


77 


10 


48 


58 


J 2 


271 


303 


M = managers 




G = 


general 


librarians 




T = 


total 









ERIC 



49 



CI 



TABLE 8 

(cont'd) 



Collection Development 







1st 






2nd 






3rd 




Total 


Library 


M 


G 


T 


M 


G 


T 


M 


G 


T 


M 


G 


T 








Cutbacks Pre 


-1980 














Ontario 1 


0 


1 


1 


2 


6 


8 


0 


5 


5 


2 


12 


14 


Ontario 2 


1 


9 


10 


1 


3 


4 


0 


i 


1 


2 


13 


15 


Ontario 3 


0 


2 


2 


2 


1 


3 


0 


0 


0 


2 


3 


5 


Ontario 4 


0 


1 


1 


0 


3 


3 


0 


2 


2 


0 


6 


6 


Ontario 5 


0 


19 


19 


0 


11 


11 


0 


5 


5 


0 


25 


25 


Ontario 6 


0 


4 


4 


1 


3 


4 


0 


1 


1 


1 


8 


9 


Prairies 1 


0 


0 


0 


1 


3 


4 


0 


0 


0 


1 


3 


4 


B.C. 1 


1 


1 


2 


0 


4 


4 


0 


3 


3 


1 


9 


10 


Total 


2 


27 


29 


7 


34 


41 


0 


17 


17 


9 


79 


88 








Cutbacks 


Post 


-1980 














Ontario 7 


0 


0 


0 


0 


2 


2 


0 


4 


4 


0 


6 


6 


P.Q. 1 


0 


4 


4 


0 


9 


9 


0 


4 


4 


0 


17 


17 


P.Q. 2 


0 


5 


5 


0 


7 


7 


0 


2 


2 


0 


14 


14 


P.Q . 3 


0 


5 


5 


2 


7 


9 


0 


2 


2 


2 


14 


16 


P.Q . 4 


1 


1 


2 


1 


8 


9 


0 


1 


1 


2 


10 


12 


Atlantic 1 


1 


1 


2 


0 


8 


8 


2 


3 


5 


3 


12 


15 


Atlantic 2 


1 


2 


3 


0 


0 


0 


1 


1 


2 


2 


3 


5 


Prairies 2 


0 


2 


2 


1 


10 


11 


0 


1 


1 


1 


13 


14 


Ontario 8 


0 


6 


6 


2 


2 


4 


1 


3 


4 


3 


11 


14 


P.Q. 5 


0 


6 


6 


0 


7 


7 


0 


6 


6 


0 


19 


19 


Atlantic 3 


3 


1 


4 


0 


3 


3 


1 


4 


5 


4 


8 


12 


Prairies 3 


0 


3 


3 


2 


2 


4 


0 


1 


1 


2 


6 


8 


B.C. 2 


0 


4 


4 


0 


8 


8 


0 


5 


5 


0 


17 


17 


B.C. 3 


1 


0 


1 


1 


5 


6 


2 


0 


2 


4 


5 


9 


Total 


7 


40 


47 


9 


78 


87 


7 


37 


44 


23 


155 


178 


Grand Total 


9 


67 


76 


16 


112 128 


7 


54 


61 


32 


234 


266 


M = managers 




G = 


gener 


al 


1 ibrar ians 




T = 


total 









50 « - 

6 2 



TABLE 8 

(cont'd) 



Technical Services 







1st 






2nd 






3rd 




Total 




Library 


M 


G 


T 


M 


G 


T 


M 


G 


T 


M 


G 


T 








Cutbacks 


Pre 


-1980 














Ontario 1 


0 


7 


7 


0 


1 


1 


1 


1 


2 


1 


9 


10 


Ontario 2 


0 


2 


2 


1 


2 


3 


1 


3 


4 


2 


7 


9 


Ontario J 


1 


4 


5 


0 


1 


1 


0 


0 


0 


1 


5 


6 


Ontario 4 


0 


0 


0 


0 


1 


] 


0 


2 


2 


0 


3 


3 


Ontario 5 


0 


12 


12 


0 


6 


6 


0 


4 


4 


0 


22 


22 


Ontario 6 


0 


2 


2 


0 


0 


0 


1 


1 


2 


1 


3 


4 


Prairies 1 


1 


2 


3 


0 


1 


1 


0 


1 


1 


1 


4 


5 


B.C. 1 


0 


2 


2 


1 


1 


2 


0 


0 


0 


1 


3 


4 


Total 


2 


31 


33 


2 


13 


15 


3 


12 


15 


7 


56 


63 








Cutbacks 


Post 


-1980 














Ontario 7 


0 


1 


1 


0 


4 


4 


0 


2 


2 


C 


7 


7 


P.Q. 1 


0 


2 


2 


0 


4 


4 


0 


1 


1 


0 


7 


7 


P.Q. 2 


0 


6 


6 


0 


3 


3 


0 


1 


1 


0 


8 


8 


PQ. 3 


0 


0 


6 


0 


4 


4 


1 


3 


4 


1 


13 


14 


P.Q. 4 


0 


7 


7 


0 


1 




0 


0 


0 


0 


8 


8 


Atlantic i 


0 


2 


2 


0 


1 




0 


1 


1 


0 


4 


4 


Atlantic 2 


0 


1 


1 


0 


1 


\ 


1 


2 


3 


1 


4 


5 


Prairies 2 


0 


4 


4 


0 


1 




1 


3 


4 


1 


8 


9 


Ontario 8 


0 


8 


8 


1 


0 




1 


1 


2 


2 


9 


11 


P.Q. 5 


0 


4 


4 


0 


6 


I 


0 


4 


4 


0 


14 


14 


Atlantic 3 


0 


1 


1 


0 


1 




0 


0 


0 


0 


2 


2 


Prairies 3 


0 


0 


0 


0 


1 




0 


1 


1 


0 


2 


2 


B.C. 2 


0 


3 


3 


0 


2 


2 


0 


4 


4 


0 


9 


9 


B.C. 3 


1 


2 


3 


1 


1 


2 


2 


0 


2 


4 


3 


7 


Total 


1 


45 


46 


2 


30 


32 


6 


23 


29 


9 


98 


107 


Grand Total 


3 


76 


79 


4 


43 


47 


9 


35 


44 


16 


154 


170 



M = managers 



G = general librarian 



T = total 



erJc 



51 - 



63 



TAB LB 8 

(cont ' d) 




Automation 



Library 




1st 






2nd 






3rd 




Total 




M 


G 


T 


M 


G 


T 


M 


G 


T 


M 


G 


T 








Cutbacks 


Pre 


-1980 














Ontario 1 


1 


1 


2 


0 


1 


1 


0 


1 


1 


1 


3 


4 


Ontario 2 


0 


0 


0 


1 


1 


2 


2 


1 


3 


3 


2 


5 


Ontario 3 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Ontario 4 


1 


3 


4 


0 


1 


1 


1 


0 


1 


2 


4 


6 


Ontario 5 


0 


2 


2 


1 


3 


4 


0 


2 


2 


1 


7 


8 


Ontario 6 


0 


0 


0 


1 


0 


1 


0 


0 


0 


1 


0 


1 


Prairies 1 


0 


1 


1 


0 


1 


1 


1 


2 


3 


i 


4 


5 


B.C. 1 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


1 


0 


1 


1 


0 


1 


Total 


2 


7 


9 


3 


7 


10 


5 


6 


11 


10 


20 


30 








Cutbacks 


Post 


-1980 















Ontario 7 


0 


5 


5 


0 


1 


1 


1 


1 


2 


1 


7 


8 


P.Q. 1 


0 


?. 


2 


0 


0 


0 


0 


4 


4 


0 


6 


6 


P.Q. 2 


0 


0 


1 


0 


2 


2 


0 


6 


6 


1 


8 


9 


P.Q. 3 


0 


1 


1 


1 


2 


3 


0 


1 


1 


1 


4 


5 


P.Q. 4 


0 


0 


0 


0 


2 


2 


0 


3 


3 


0 


5 


5 


Atlantic 1 


0 


0 


0 


0 


1 


1 


0 


1 


1 


0 


2 


2 


Atlantic 2 


1 


0 


1 


0 


0 


0 


0 


1 


1 


1 


1 


2 


Prairies 2 


1 


0 


1 


0 


1 


1 


0 


5 


5 


1 


6 


7 


Ontario 8 


1 


0 


1 


0 


4 


4 


0 


3 


3 


1 


7 


8 


P.Q. 5 


0 


2 


2 


0 


1 


1 


0 


9 


9 


0 


12 


12 


Atlantic 3 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Prairies 3 


0 


0 


0 


1 


1 


2 


0 


1 


1 


1 


2 


3 


B.C. 2 


0 


0 


0 


0 


2 


2 


1 


0 


1 


1 


2 


3 


B • C • 3 


1 


1 


2 


0 


1 


1 


3 


3 


6 


4 


5 


9 



Total 


4 


11 


16 2 


18 20 5 


38 43 


12 


67 


79 


Grand Total 


7 


18 


25 5 


25 30 10 


44 54 


22 


87 


109 


M = managers 




G = 


general 


1 ibrar ians 


T = total 










ERIC 



52" - 

64 



TAB LB 8 

(cont'd) 



Oth>. r 







1st 






2nd 






3rd 




Total 




Library 


M 


G 


T 


M 


G 


T 


M 


G 


T 


M 


G 


T 








Cutbacks 


Pre 


-1980 














Ontario 1 


1 


0 


1 


3 


1 


4 


0 


2 


2 


4 


3 


7 


Ontario 2 


0 


0 


0 


0 


3 


3 


0 


3 


3 


0 


6 


6 


Ontario 3 


0 


0 


0 


1 


1 


2 


1 


1 


2 


2 


2 


4 


Ontario 4 


1 


0 


1 


0 


2 


2 


0 


2 


2 


1 


4 


5 


Ontario 5 


1 


4 


5 


0 


4 


4 


1 


11 


12 


2 


19 


21 


Ontario 6 


0 


1 


1 


1 


3 


4 


1 


2 


3 


2 


6 


8 


Prairies 1 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


2 


2 


0 


2 


2 


B.C. 1 


0 


0 


0 


0 


3 


3 


0 


2 


2 


0 


5 


5 


Total 


3 


5 


8 


5 


17 


22 


3 


25 


28 


11 


47 


58 








Cutbacks 


Post 


-1980 














Ontario 7 


1 


1 


2 


0 


3 


3 


0 


0 


0 


1 


4 


5 


P.Q. 1 


1 


1 


2 


1 


3 


4 


0 


2 


2 


2 


6 


8 


P.Q. 2 


1 


0 


1 


0 


1 


1 


0 


2 


2 


1 


3 


4 


P.Q. 3 


1 


3 


4 


0 


2 


2 


0 


3 


3 


1 


8 


9 


P.Q. 4 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


1 


1 


0 


1 


A 


Atlantic 1 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


2 


2 


0 


2 


2 


Atlantic 2 


0 


0 


0 


0 


2 


2 


0 


0 


0 


0 


2 


2 


Prairies 2 


0 


0 


0 


1 


1 


2 


0 


1 


1 


1 


2 


3 


Ontario 8 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


1 


1 


2 


1 


1 


2 


P.Q. 5 


0 


3 


3 


0 


5 


5 


0 


5 


5 


0 


13 


13 


Atlantic 3 


0 


1 


1 


2 


1 


3 


1 


2 


3 


3 


4 


7 


Prairies 3 


0 


0 


0 


0 


1 


1 


1 


1 


2 


1 


2 


3 


B.C. 2 


0 


2 


2 


0 


0 


0 


0 


3 


3 


0 


5 


5 


B.C. 3 


2 


0 


2 


1 


3 


4 


0 


1 


1 


3 


4 


r 1 
I 


Total 


6 


11 


17 


5 


22 


27 


3 


24 


27 


14 


71 


85 


Grand Total 


q 


16 


25 


10 


39 


49 


6 


49 


55 


25 


118 


143 



M = managers 



G = general librarians T = total 



9 



53 



85 



TABLE 8 

(cont'd) 




Total 



Library 






1st 






2nd 






3rd 




Total 




M 


G 


T 


M 


G 


T 


M 


G 


T 


M 


G 


T 










Cutbacks Pre 


-1980 














Ontario 


1 


6 


21 


27 


6 


21 


27 


6 


21 


27 


18 


63 


81 


Ontario 


2 


9 


17 


26 


9 


17 


26 


7 


16 


23 


25 


50 


75 


Ontario 


3 


6 


8 


14 


5 


6 


11 


4 


6 


10 


15 


20 


35 


Ontario 


4 


3 


11 


14 


3 


11 


14 


3 


7 


13 


9 


32 


41 


Ontario 


5 


2 


57 


59 


2 


51 


92 


2 


44 


46 


6 


144 


158 


Ontario 


6 


4 


16 


20 


4 


15 


19 


4 


12 


16 


12 


43 


55 


Prai ries 


1 


2 


7 


9 


2 


7 


9 


2 


7 


9 


6 


21 


27 


B.C. 1 




4 


12 


16 


4 


10 


14 


3 


10 


13 


11 


33 


43 


Total 




36 


149 


185 


35 


138 212 


31 


123 


157 


102 


406 


515 










Cutbacks 


Post 


-1980 















Ontario 7 


1 


16 


17 


1 


15 


16 


1 


14 


15 


3 


45 


39 


P.Q. 1 


1 


26 


27 


1 


26 


27 


1 


25 


26 


3 


77 


8U 


P.Q. 2 


3 


25 


28 


2 


24 


26 


2 


21 


23 


7 


70 


77 


P.Q. 3 


3 


33 


36 


3 


32 


35 


3 


29 


32 


9 


94 


103 


P.Q. 4 


3 


19 


22 


3 


15 


18 


3 


12 


15 


9 


46 


55 


Atlantic 1 


3 


14 


17 


3 


14 


17 


3 


13 


16 


9 


41 


50 


Atlantic 2 


4 


10 


14 


4 


9 


13 


4 


9 


13 


12 


28 


40 


Prairies 2 


3 


19 


22 


3 


19 


22 


3 


19 


22 


9 


57 


66 


Ontario 8 


6 


21 


27 


6 


19 


25 


S 


16 


22 


18 


56 


74 


P.Q. 5 


0 


35 


35 


0 


34 


34 


0 


29 


29 


0 


98 


98 


Atlantic 3 


4 


9 


14 


4 


10 


14 


4 


10 


14 


12 


30 


42 


Prairies 3 


4 


12 


16 


4 


12 


16 


4 


10 


14 


12 


35 


46 


B.C. 2 


2 


30 


32 


2 


30 


32 


5 


32 


28 


5 


87 


92 


B.C. 3 


10 


11 


21 


10 


12 


22 


10 


9 


19 


30 


32 


62 


Total 


47 


280 


328 


46 


271 


317 


49 


248 


288 


138 


796 


92- 


Grand Total 


83 


429 


513 


81 


409 


529 


80 


371 


445 


240 


1202 


143 


M = managers 




G - 


= general 


1 ibr arians 




T = 


total 










9 

ERIC 



64 

86 




TABLE 9 



AGE DISTRIBUTION 



<25 


o c 
CO 


-o4 


Jo- 


-44 


45- 


•54 


55 


— o4 


65 + 




Total 




Library 


































M 


G 


M 


G 


M 


G 


M 


G 


w 

M 


G 


M 


yj 


M 


G 


T 














Cutbacks 


Pre- 


1980 












Ont 1 


0 


0 


0 


2 


0 


10 


3 


5 


6 


4 


0 


u 


6 


21 


on 


Ont 2 


0 


0 


1 


2 


5 


6 


1 


6 


2 


2 


0 


0 


9 


16 


25 


Ont 3 


0 


0 


0 


A 

0 


3 


5 


2 


1 


i 


2 


0 


0 


6 


8 


14 


Ont 4 


0 


0 


0 


3 


1 


6 


0 


0 


2 


2 


0 


0 


3 


11 


14 


Ont 5 


0 


0 


1 


6 


1 


25 


0 


20 


0 


8 


0 


0 


2 


59 


61 


Ont 6 


0 


0 


0 


3 


2 


11 


2 


2 


0 


0 


0 


A 

0 


4 


16 


20 


Pr 1 


0 


0 


0 


4 


0 


2 


2 


1 


0 


0 


0 


0 


2 


7 


9 


B.C. 1 


0 


0 


0 


2 


0 


5 


0 


3 


4 


2 


0 


A 
U 


4 


12 


16 


Total 


0 


0 


2 


22 


12 


70 


10 


38 


12 


20 


0 


A 
U 


36 


150 


186 








12 . 


9% 


44 . 


IX 


2 • 


8* 


17. 


2X 






100.0* 














Cutbacks Post- 


1980 












Ont 7 


0 


0 


A 

0 


7 


A 

0 


5 


0 


2 


0 


2 


0 


A 
U 


0 


16 


16 


P.Q. 1 


0 


0 


A 


9 


A 

0 


14 


0 


2 


1 


1 


0 


1 
1 


1 


27 


28 


P.Q. 2 


0 


0 


0 


4 


1 


12 


3 


8 


0 


1 


0 


A 
U 


4 


25 


29 


P.Q. 3 


0 


0 


0 


1 


1 


18 


1 


10 


1 


4 


0 


0 


3 


33 


36 


P.Q. 4 


0 


0 


0 


2 


3 


13 


1 


1 


0 


2 


0 


1 


4 


19 


23 


Atl 1 


0 


0 


A 

0 


b 


2 


4 


0 


4 


0 


0 


0 


U 


2 


14 


16 


Atl 2 


0 


1 


0 


2 


2 


4 


1 


3 


0 


0 


1 


0 


4 


10 


14 


Pr 2 


0 


0 


1 


6 


2 


9 


0 


1 


0 


4 


0 


A 

0 


3 


20 


23 


Ont 8 


0 


L 


A 

u 


0 


4 


10 


2 


1 


0 


4 


0 


u 


6 


21 


27 


P.Q. 5 


0 


0 


0 


7 


0 


18 


0 


5 


0 


5 


0 


0 


0 


35 


35 


Atl 3 


0 


0 


2 


2 


1 


7 


1 


1 


0 


0 


0 


0 


4 


10 


14 


Pr 3 


0 


u 


1 


4 


o 
£ 


7 


1 


0 


0 


1 


0 


n 
u 


4 


12 


16 


B.C. 2 


0 


u 


U 


0 


1 


17 


0 


7 


1 


5 


0 


u 


2 


32 


34 


B.C. 3 


0 


0 


0 


0 


3 


e 


5 


2 


2 


3 


0 


0 


10 


11 


21 


Total 


0 


2 


4 


58 


22 


144 


15 


47 


5 


32 


1 


2 


47 


285 


332 




1. 


OX 


18. 


7* 


50 


. 0* 


18. 


IX 


11. 


IX 


1 

X : 


OX 


100.0 




Grand 
































Total 


0 


2 


6 


80 


34 


214 


25 


85 


17 


52 


1 


2 


83 


435 


518 


X per 
































category 


0 


.3 


16 


• 6 


47 


.9 


21 


.2 


13 


.3 


0 


.6 


99.9 




total 

































M = managers G = general librarians T = total 



TABLE 10 

PERCENTAGE OF AGE DISTRIBUTION 



Age 



Libraries 


<25 


25-34 


35-44 


45-54 


55-64 


>65 


Total 


Pre-1980 
n = 186 


0 


12.9 


44. 1 


25.8 


17.2 


0 


100. 0 


Post- .980 
n = 332 


1.0 


18.7 


50.0 


18.7 


11. 1 


1.0 


100. 5 


Total 


0.2 


16.6 


47.9 


21.2 


13.3 


0.6 


99.8 



Libraries 



TABLE 11 

PERCENTAGE OF RESPONDENTS IN EACH AGE CATEGORY 

Age 



<25 25-34 35-44 

M G M G M G 



45-54 
M 6 



55-64 >65 
M G M G 



Pre-1980 0 0 5.5 14.7 33.3 46.7 27.8 25.3 33.3 13.3 0 0 
Post-1980 0 0.7 8.5 20.3 46.8 50.5 31.9 16.5 10.6 11.2 2.1 0 
Total 0 0.4 1.6 15.4 6.6 41.3 4.8 16.4 3.3 10.0 0.2 0.4 



• 



ERiC 



56 



88 



TABLE 12 

NUMBER OF MEN AND WOMEN MANAGERS AND GENERAL LIBRARIANS 



Managers General Librarians 

Libraries 

Male Female Male Female 



Cutbacks Pre-1980 



Ontario 1 


1 


5 


6 


15 


Ontario 2 


7 


2 


5 


11 


Ontario 3 


4 


2 


4 


4 


Ontario 4 


2 


1 


1 


10 


Ontario 5 


1 


1 


12 


47 


Ontario 6 


2 


2 


6 


10 


Prairies 1 


2 


0 


4 


3 


B.C. 1 


1 


3 


7 


5 



Total 20 16 45 105 
(55^6|1 144^4*1 130 ..0%! (7(h 0*1 

Cutbacks Post-1980 



Ontario 7 


0 


0 


8 


8 


P.Q. 1 


1 


0 


5 


22 


P.Q. 2 


2 


2 


4 


21 


P.Q. 3 


0 


3 


14 


19 


P.Q. 4 


3 


1 


8 


11 


Atlantic 1 


0 


2 


2 


12 


Atlantic 2 


1 


3 


2 


8 


Prairies 2 


2 


1 


6 


14 


Ontario 8 


3 


3 


9 


12 


P.Q. 5 


0 


0 


24 


11 


Atlantic 3 


2 


2 


3 


7 


Prairies 3 


1 


3 


3 


9 


B.C. 2 


1 


1 


10 


22 


B.C. 3 


6 


4 


2 


9 



Total 22 25 100 185 
146^8*1 £53 ..2*1 135^1^1 £§4..9*1_ 

Grand total 42 41 145 290 
1 5 (h 6^) X4JL4S1 £33^321 166^7*1 



57 - - 

69 



TABLE 13 

NUMBER OF YEARS MANAGERS AND GENERAL LIBRARIANS 
HAVE BEEN IN THEIR PRESENT POSITION 



No. of No. of % Cumulative 

Years Respondents Frequency 
(n=515) 



<1 


17 


3.3 


3.3 


1 


49 


9.4 


12.7 


2 


42 


8.0 


20.7 


3 


48 


9.2 


29.9 


4 


39 


7.5 


37.4 


5 


35 


6.7 


44. 1 


6 


37 


7.1 


51. 2 


7 


32 


6.1 


57. 3 


8 


20 


3.8 


61. 1 


9 


25 


4.8 


65.9 


10 


29 


5.5 


71.4 


11 


14 


2.7 


74. 1 


12 


15 


2.9 


77.0 


13 


14 


2.7 


7S.7 


14 


11 


2.1 


81.8 


15 


23 


4.4 


86. 2 


16 


10 


1.9 


88. 1 


17 


12 


2.3 


90.4 


18 


12 


2.3 


92.7 


19 


7 


1.3 


94.0 


20 


14 


2.7 


96.7 


21 


4 


0.8 


97.5 


22 


1 


0.2 


97.7 


23 


2 


0.4 


98. 1 


24 


2 


0.4 


98.5 


27 


1 


0.2 


98.7 



Mean = 7.7 years 



58 ~ ~ 

7 0 



TABLE 14 

RESPONDENT'S LIBRARY IS GOING THROUGH 
A PERIOD OF FINANCIAL RESTRAINT 



Number of Respondents 



Library Managers General Total 

Librarians (£) 





Yes 


No 


Yes 


No 


Yes 


No 








Cutbacks 


Pre- 


1980 










Ontario 1 


6 


0 


20 


1 


96. 


30 


3 


.70 


Ontario 2 


9 


0 


17 


0 


100. 


00 


0. 


00 


Ontario 3 


6 


0 


7 


1 


92. 


86 


7 


. 14 


Ontario 4 


<■> 

o 


0 


8 


3 


78. 


57 


21, 


43 


Ontario 5 


9 

w 


0 


58 


0 


100. 


00 


0. 


GO 


Ontario 6 


4 


1 


13 


3 


85. 


00 


15. 


00 


Prairies i 


2 


0 


7 


0 


IGO. 


00 


0 


.00 


B.C. 1 


4 


0 


12 


0 


100. 


on 


0. 


00 






Cutbacks 


Post 


-1980 










Ontario 7 


1 


0 


14 


1 


93. 


75 


6. 


25 


P.Q. 1 


1 


0 


27 


0 


100 


.00 


0 


.00 


P.Q. 2 


4 


0 


25 


1 


96. 


67 


3. 


33 


P.Q. 3 


3 


0 


32 


1 


97. 


22 


2. 


.78 


P.Q. 4 


2 


2 


9 


10 


47. 


83 


52. 


17 


Atlantic 1 


3 


0 


14 


0 


100. 


00 


0. 


.00 


Atlantic 2 


3 


1 


9 


1 


85. 


71 


14. 


29 


Prairies 2 


3 


0 


20 


0 


100. 


00 


0. 


00 


Ontario ft 


5 


1 


18 


3 


85. 


19 


14. 


81 


P.Q. 5 


0 


0 


32 


3 


91. 


43 


8. 


.57 


Atlantic 3 


4 


0 


9 


1 


92. 


86 


7. 


14 


Prairies 3 


4 


0 


12 


0 


ICG. 


00 


0. 


.00 


B.C. 2 


2 


0 


32 


0 


100. 


00 


0. 


00 


B.C. 3 


10 


0 


11 


0 


100. 


00 


0. 


00 



59 



71 



TABLE 15 

HANKED ORDER OF RESPONDENTS ' OPINION WHETHER 
LIBRARY IS GOING THROUGH A PERIOD OP 
FINANCIAL RESTRAINT 



Library 



Nuaber of Respondents 



Managers General Total 

Librarians (%} 





I Co 




Vp*. 


Net 


Yes 


No 




Ontario 2 


9 


0 


17 


0 


100. 


00 


0. 


00 


Ontario 5 


2 


0 


58 


0 


100. 


00 


0. 


00 


Prairies 1 


2 


e 


7 


0 


100. 


00 


0. 


00 


B.C. 1 


4 


e 


12 


0 


100. 


00 


0 


,o: 


?,Q. I 


1 


0 


27 


0 


100. 


00 


0. 


00 


Atlantic 1 


3 


0 


14 


0 


100. 


00 


0 


.00 


Frairxes 2 


3 


0 


20 


0 


100. 


00 


0. 


00 


Prairies 3 


4 


0 


i2 


0 


100. 


00 


0. 


00 


B.C. 2 


2 


0 


32 


0 


100. 


00 


0. 


00 


B c G % 3 


10 


0 


11 


0 


100. 


00 


0. 


00 


P.Q. 3 


3 


0 


32 




97. 


22 


2. 


78 


P.Q. 2 


4 


0 


25 




9S. 


67 


3. 


33 


Ontario 1 


6 


0 


20 




96. 


30 


3. 


70 


Ontario 7 


1 


0 


14 




93. 


75 


6. 


75 


Ontario 3 


6 


0 


7 




92. 


86 


7. 


14 


Atlantic 3 


4 


0 


9 




92. 


86 


7. 


14 


P.Q. 5 


0 


0 


32 


3 


91. 


43 


8. 


57 


Atlantic 2 


3 


l 


9 


1 


85. 


71 


14. 


29 


Ontario 8 


5 


l 


18 


3 


85. 


19 


14. 


81 


Ontario 6 


4 


0 


13 


3 


85. 


00 


15. 


00 


Ontario 4 


O 


0 


8 


3 


78. 


57 


21. 


43 


P.Q. 4 


2 


2 


9 


10 


47. 


83 


52, 


17 




7 2 



80 



TABLE 16 

YEAR RETRENCHMENT FIRST OCCURRED 



Year Number of Per Cent of Cumulative 

Respondents Resp. (n=368) Per Cent 



1970 


11 


2.99 


2.99 


1971 


10 


2.72 


5.71 


1972 


15 


4.08 


9.78 


1973 


5 


1.36 


11.14 


1974 


10 


2.72 


13.86 


1975 


20 


5.44 


19.29 


1976 


13 


3.53 


22.83 


1977 


12 


3.26 


26.09 


1978 


30 


8. 15 


34.24 


1979 


28 


7.61 


41.85 


1980 


58 


If .76 


57.61 


1981 


53 


14. 4C 


72.01 


19 Q ? 


50 


13.59 


85.60 


1983 


38 


10.33 


95.92 


1984 


11 


2.99 


98.91 


1985 


4 


1.09 


100.00 



61 



TABLE 17 

HOW RESPONDENT FIRST BECAME AWARE 
OF RETRENCHMENT 



Read about it in Chief librarian 

students' paper announced it at 

a meeting 

Library 

Managers General Managers General 

Librarians Librarians 

N % N X N X N X 

Cutbacks Pre-1980 

Ontario 1 - 1 16.67 4 28.67 

Ontario 2 - 4 44.44 3 18.75 

Ontario 3 - 2 40.00 1 20.00 

Ontario 4 - - -2 25.00 

Ontario 5 ____ - -11 24.44 

Ontario S - -- 2 50.00 - 

Prairies 1---- - - 

B.C. 1 - 3 75.00 1 10.00 

Total - - - 12 35.29 22 18.80 

Cutbacks Post-1980 

Ontario 7 - " -5 41.67 

P.Q. 1 1 04.00 - - 3 12. 0C 

P.q. 2 __----3 14. 2S 

p'.Q. 3 - - - ~ 2 66.67" 10 33.33 

pV & 1 50.00 3 42.86 

Atlantic 1 - - - - 1 33.33 3 25.00 

Atlantic 2 - 1 33.33 2 22.22 

Prairies 2 - 1 33.33 6 35.29 

Ontario 8 - - - - 4 80.00 3 17.. 35 

p. 3. 5 1 03.57 - - 15 53.57 

Atlantic 3 1 33.33 2 28.57 

Prairies 3 3 75.00 8 72.73 

B.C. 2 - - 1 03.85 - - 7 26.92 

B.C. 3 4 40.00 2 18.18 



Total 



01.29 18 



41.86 72 



30 .90 



9 

ERIC 



62 



7 4 



TABLE 17 

(cont'd) 



Reed about it in Library employee University administrator 

the newspaper tola me announced it at 

a meeting 



Managers General Managers General Managers General 

Librarians Librarians Librarians 





N * 


N 


% 


N % 


N 


% 


N 


% 


N 


% 










Cutbacks 


Pre 


-1980 










Onl 


— — 


— 








— 


2 


33 . 33 


2 


13.33 


0n2 


— — 


2 


12.50 


1 11.11 






1 


11.11 






0n3 


— — 


— 


— 






"~ " 


— 


~ 






Gn4 


— — 


i 


12.50 




1 


12 .50 


1 


33 . 33 




~ 


0n5 


— — 


3 


06.67 




3 


06. 67 


— 




3 


06. 67 


0n6 




1 


09.09 
















Prl 


— — 


1 


14.29 




1 


14. 29 






2 


28 .57 


Of 1 


— — 


— 


— 




1 


10 . 00 














8 


06.84 


1 02.94 


6 


05. 13 


4 


11 . 76 


7 


05 . 98 










Cutbacks Post- 


1980 










0n7 


— 








1 


08.33 










PQ1 










2 


08.00 






4 


lb. UU 


PQ?. 






04.76 








2 


66.67 


5 


21.74 


PQ3 




1 


03.33 












7 


23.33 


PQ4 










1 


14.29 


1 


50.00 






Atl 










1 


08.13 






2 


16.67 


At2 










1 


11. 11 






1 


11.11 


Pr2 


















1 


05.89 


0n8 






















PQ5 




1 


03.57 




2 


07. 14 






3 


10.71 


At3 


















1 


14.29 


Pr3 






















BC2 




1 


03.85 




4 


15.38 


1 


50.00 


1 


03.85 


BC3 




1 


09.09 




2 


18. 18 


1 


10.00 


2 


18.18 






5 


02.15 




14 


06.01 


5 


11.63 


27 


11.59 




= B.C. 


Pr 


= Prairies "*n 


= Ontario 










PQ = 


: P.Q. 


At 


= Atlantic 















TABLE 17 

(cont'd) 



Heard about it on 
local i-a^io or 
television 



University employee 

(not working in 
library) told me 



Managers General Managers 
Librarians 



N 



General 
Librarians 



N 



N 



% 



Outbacks Pre-1980 



Onl 
0n2 
0n3 
0n4 
o n 5 
0? 5 
Prl 
BC1 



0n7 
PQ1 
PQ2 
PQ3 
PQ4 
Atl 
At 2 
Pr2 
0n8 
PQ5 
At3 
P *3 
BC2 
bC3 



1 09.09 









- - - 1 


00.85 


Cutbacks Post-1980 



04.00 



2 07.14 
2 07.09 



03.33 



05. 88 



BC = B.C. 
PQ = P.Q. 



02. 15 



Pr 
At 



Prair les 
Atlantic 



On = Ontario 



00.86 



9 

ERIC 



64 



76 



TABLB 17 

(cont'd) 



My supervisor 
told me 



A memo was 
sent around 



An announcement was 
posted in the library 



Managers 



General 
Librarians 



Managers 



General 
Librarians 



Managers General 
Librarians 



N 



N 



N 



N 



N 



Cutbacks Pre-1980 



Onl 


1 


16.67 


2 


13.33 




1 


06.67 






0n2 


1 


11.11 


6 


37.50 












0n3 






2 


40.00 












0n4 


1 


33.33 


2 


25.00 












0n5 






7 


15.56 












0n6 






3 


27.27 












Prl 












1 


14.29 






BC1 






1 


10.00 













08.82 23 19.66 



01.71 



Cutbacks Post-1980 



0n7 






1 


08.33 














PQ1 


1 


100.00 


6 


24.00 




1 


04. 00 








PQ2 






4 


19.05 














PQ3 


1 


33.33 


9 


27.27 














PQ4 






2 


28.57 




1 


14.29 








Atl 






1 


08-33 1 


33.33 












At2 


1 


33.33 


2 


22.22 














Pr2 






2 


11.76 














0n8 






4 


23.53 














PQ5 






2 


07.14 




2 


07. 14 








At 3 












o 


28.57 








Pr3 






3 


27.27 














BC2 






3 


11.54 




2 


07.69 








BC3 






2 


18.18 
















3 


06.98 


41 


17.60 1 


02. 33 


8 


03.43 








BC = 


= B. 


C. 


Pr = 


Prairies 


On = 


= Ontario 








PQ = 


= P. 


Q. 


At = 


Atlantic 















ERIC 



65 



77 



TABLE 17 

(cont'd) 



At a departmental 
meet ing 


Other 


Managers 


General 
Librarians 


Managers General 

Librarians 


N % 


N % 


N % N % 




Cutbacks Pre- 


-1980 



Onl 


1 


16.67 




- 


1 


16. F7 


6 


40.00 


0n2 


1 


11.11 


3 


18.75 


1 


11.11 


2 


12.50 


0n3 


- 






- 


3 


60.00 


2 


40.00 


0n4 


— 




1 


12.50 


1 


33.33 


1 


12.50 


0n5 


- 




9 


20. 00 


1 


100.00 


9 


20.00 


0n6 


— 




3 


27.27 


2 


50.00 


3 


27.27 


Prl 


2 


100.00 










2 


28.57 


BC1 






2 


20. 00 


1 


25.00 


5 


50.00 




4 


11.76 


18 


15.38 


10 


29.41 


30 


25.64 






Cutbacks 


Post- 


1980 








0n7 






1 


08. 33 


1 


100.00 


4 


33.33 


PQ1 






1 


04. 00 






6 


24.00 


PQ2 


1 


33. 33 


3 


14.29 






5 


21.74 


PQ3 






1 


03.33 






1 


03.33 


PQ4 


















Atl 






1 


08.33 


1 


33.33 


4 


33.33 


At 2 






1 


11. 11 


1 


33.33 


2 


22. 22 


Fr2 






3 


17.65 


2 


66.67 


5 


29.41 


0n8 


1 


20.00 


3 


17.65 






6 


3d. 29 


PQ5 


















At3 










2 


66 67 


2 


28.57 


Pr3 










1 


2C.00 






BC2 






1 


03.85 


1 


50.00 


4 


15.38 


BC3 


1 


10.00 


2 


18. 18 


4 


40. 00 








3 


06.98 


17 


07.30 


13 


30.23 


39 


16.74 



BC = B.C. Pr = Prairies On = Ontario 

PQ = P.Q. At = Atlantic 



6R- 



TAB LB 17 

(cont'd) 



GRAND 
TOTAL 



Managers General 
Librarians 



Ontario 1 


6 


15 


Ontario 2 


9 


16 


Ontario 3 


5 


5 


Ontario 4 


3 


8 


Ontario 5 


1 


45 


Ontario 6 


4 


11 


Prairies 1 


2 


7 


B.C. 1 


4 


10 



34 117 



Ontario 7 


1 


12 


P.Q. 1 


1 


25 


P.Q. 2 


3 


21 


P.Q 3 


3 


30 


P.Q. 4 


2 


7 


Atlantic 1 


3 


12 


Atlantic 2 


3 


9 


Prairies 2 


3 


17 


Ontario 8 


5 


17 


P.Q. 5 


0 


28 


Atlantic 3 


3 


7 


Prairies 3 


4 


11 


B.C. 2 


2 


26 


B.C. 3 


10 


11 




43 


233 



..67 

7 9 



TABLE 18 




STEPS CHIEF LIBRARIANS TOOK TO EXPLAIN TO STAFF THAT RESOURCES 



ALLOCATED TO LIBRARY SYSTEM WERE DECLINING 



None One General Meeting 



Managers General Managers General 

Librarians Librarians 
Library _ _ _ _ 





No 


% 


No 


% 


No 


% 


No 


% 






Cutbacks 


Pre-1980 










Ontario 1 


















Ontario 2 






2 


8.00 






5 


20. 00 


Ontario 3 


1 


10.00 


1 


12.50 


1 


10 00 


1 


12.50 


Ontario 4 










1 


10.00 


1 


8. 33 


Ontario 5 






5 


5.21 


1 


20. 00 


11 


11.46 


Ontario 6 






1 


5.26 






2 


10.53 


Prairies 1 






3 


33.33 










B.C. 1 










2 


25. 00 


5 


20. 00 



Total 


1 


1.38 


12 


5.29 


5 


6. 94 


25 


11.01 






Cutbacks 


Post-1980 










Ontario 7 






1 


3.13 






1 


3. 16 


P.Q. 1 






4 


9.30 






3 


6. 98 


P.O.. 2 






2 


4.00 






2 


4.00 


P.Q. 3 


1 


25.00 


11 


35.48 






5 


16. 13 


P.Q. 4 






2 


20.00 


1 


100. 00 


1 


10. 00 


Atlantic 1 














1 


2. 94 


Atlantic 2 


1 


20.00 














D rairies 2 


















Oi tario 8 


1 


25.00 


9 


56.25 






1 


6. 25 


P.Q. 5 














21 


47.73 


Atlantic 3 


1 


20. 00 


1 


6.25 






1 


6. 25 


Prairies 3 










1 


12.50 


1 


3. 57 


B.C. 2 














5 


5. 62 


B.C. 3 


2 


9.52 






1 


4.76 


1 


5.00 



Total 



6 7.06 30 6.51 3 3.53 43 9.33 



ERIC 



68 



8 0 



TABLE 18 

(cont'd) 



Several General 
Meet ings 



Departmental 
Meet ings 



Memorandum 





Managers 


General 


Managers 


General 


Managers 


General 








Libr 


arians 




Librarians 




Librarians 




No 


X 


No 


* 


No 


* 


No 


* 


No 


X 


No 








2 


25.00 


12 


36.36 


2 


25.00 


13 


39.39 


1 


12.50 


3 


9.09 


On2 


4 


22.22 


1 


4.00 


5 


44.44 


5 


20.00 


4 


22.22 


5 


20.00 


0n3 


1 


10.00 






2 


20.00 






3 


30.00 


2 


25.00 


0n4 


2 


20.00 


3 


25.00 


2 


20.00 


4 


33.33 


3 


30.00 


2 


16.67 


0n5 


1 


20.00 


24 


25.00 


2 


40. 00 


22 


22.92 


1 


20.00 


10 


10 .42 


0n6 


1 


14.29 


2 


22.22 


3 


42.86 


6 


31.58 






3 


15.79 


Prl 


1 


16.67 


3 


33.33 


2 


33. 33 


2 


22.22 


1 


16.67 


1 


11.11 




2 


25.00 


6 


24.00 


2 


25. 00 


6 


24.00 


1 


12.50 


5 


20 .00 




14 


19.44 


51 


22.47 


20 


27.78 


58 


25.55 


14 


IP. 44 


31 


13.66 


Cutbacks Post-1980 


0n7 


1 


20.00 


9 


28. 13 


1 


20. 00 


13 


40.63 


1 


20.00 


1 


3. 13 


PQ1 






6 


13.95 






13 


30. 23 






6 


13. 95 


PQ2 


4 


36.36 


15 


30.00 


3 


27.27 


12 


24.00 


2 


18.18 


7 


14.00 


PQ3 






2 


6.45 


1 


25.00 


7 


22.58 


1 


25.00 


2 


6.45 


FQ4 














1 


10.00 






1 


10.00 


Atl 


2 


40.00 


8 


23.53 


1 


20. 00 


11 


32.35 


2 


40.00 


9 


26.47 


At2 


2 


40.00 


6 


46.15 






1 


7.69 


1 


20.00 


3 


23 .07 


Pr2 


2 


28.57 


11 


31.43 


2 


28.57 


15 


42.87 


2 


28.57 


3 


8.57 


0n8 


1 


25.00 


1 


6.25 


1 


25.00 


3 


18.75 










PQ5 






3 


6.82 






5 


11.36 






5 


11.36 


At3 






2 


12.50 


2 


40. 00 


2 


12.50 






6 


37.50 


Pr3 


3 


37.50 


11 


39.29 


2 


25.00 


10 


35.71 


2 


25.00 


5 


17.86 


uC2 


2 


25.00 


23 


25.84 






13 


14.61 


2 


25.00 


?4 


26.97 


BC3 


4 


13.05 


7 


35.00 


6 


28.57 


6 


30.00 


4 


19.05 


4 


20.00 


1" 


21 


24.71 


104 


22.56 


19 


22.35 


112 


24.30 


17 


20.00 


76 


16.49 




= Ontario 




Pr = Prairies 


BC 


= B.C. 











P<J = P.Q 



At = Atlantic 



9 

ERIC 



69 



81 



TABLE 18 

(cont'd) 



Article(s) or Notice(s) 
in Staff Publications 



Other 



Grai i 
Total 



Managers General 
Librarians 



Managers General 
Librarians 



No 



No 



No 



No 



Managers General 
Librarians 



Onl 






2 


6.06 


3 


37.50 


3 


9.09 


8 


33 


0n2 


3 


16.67 


3 


12.00 


2 


11.11 


4 


16.00 


18 


25 


0n3 


1 


10.00 


2 


25.00 


1 


10.00 


2 


25.00 


10 


8 


0n4 


1 


10.00 


1 


8.33 


1 


10.00 


1 


8.33 


10 


12 


0n5 






18 


18.75 






6 


6.25 


5 


96 


0n6 






2 


10.53 


3 


42.86 


3 


15.79 


7 


19 


Prl 










2 


33.33 






6 


9 


AC I 










1 


12.50 


3 


12.00 


8 


25 





5 


6.94 


28 


12.33 


13 


18.05 


22 


9.69 


72 


227 












Cutbacks Post 


-1980 








0n7 


1 


20.00 


7 


21.88 


i 

A. 


10.00 






5 


32 


PQ1 






5 


11.63 


1 


100.00 


6 


13. X5 


1 


43 


PQ2 


2 


18. 18 




18.00 






3 


6.00 


11 


50 


PQ3 










1 


25.00 


4 


12.90 


4 


31 


PQ4 






3 


30.00 






2 


20.00 


1 


10 


Atl 






2 


5.88 






3 


8.82 


5 


34 


At2 


1 


20.00 


1 


7.69 






2 


15.38 


5 


13 


Pr2 


1 


14 29 


2 


5.71 






4 


11 ,43 


7 


35 


0n8 






1 


6.25 


1 


25.00 


1 


6.25 


4 


16 


PQ5 






5 


11.36 






5 


11.36 




44 


At3 






1 


6.25 


2 


40.00 


3 


18.75 


5 


16 


Pr3 














1 


3.5? 


8 


28 


BC2 


2 


25.00 


20 


22.47 


2 


2C-.00 


4 


4.49 


8 


89 


BC3 


1 


4.76 


1 


5.00 


3 


14. 29 


1 


5.00 


21 


20 




8 


9.41 


57 


12.36 


11 


12.94 


39 


7.81 


85 


461 























9 

ERIC 



70 



8 2 



TABLE 19 

STEPS CHIEF LIBRARIANS TOOK TO EXPLAIN TO LIBRARY'S CLIENTS 
THAT RESOURCES ALLOCATED TO LIBRARY SYSTEM WERE DECLINING 



None One General Meeting 



Managers General Managers General 

Librarians Librarians 
Library 

No * No % No % No % 



Cutbacks Pre-1980 



f\ w r o *• i /-» 1 


i 


1 9 


o u 


1 


6. 








i 

X 


g 




n n 4» n «<• i A y 

un lano £ 








3 


25. 


no 

u u 






1 

1 


Q 
o • 


O O 


n y*i t* v» i « 4 


i 
i 


1 1 
1 x * 


1 1 

J. J. 


1 


16. 


R7 












UI1 t dilU H 








1 


14. 


9Q 
t. j 












un c an o u 








4 


8. 


O J 






1 

X 


2 


99 


un tario o 








1 


16. 


R7 












Prairies 1 


- 






2 


2 8 . 


57 


- 


- 


- 






D • If • X 








5 


62. 


D u 












Total 


2 


4. 


17 


18 


16. 


82 






3 


2. 


80 










Cutbacks 


Post- 


1980 










Ontario 7 








3 


18. 


75 












P.Q. 1 








13 


52 


00 












P.Q. 2 








7 


35. 


00 












P.Q. 3 








17 


60 


71 






4 


14 


29 


P.Q. 4 


1 


100. 


00 


2 


28. 


57 






2 


28. 


57 


Atlantic 1 


1 


25 


00 


1 


5 


56 












Atlantic 2 


2 


66. 


6 r 


2 


40. 


00 












Prairies 2 


1 


20 


00 


4 


20 


00 






1 


5 


00 


Ontario 8 




10C. 


00 


11 


84. 


62 












P.Q. 5 








5 


16 


67 






6 


20 


00 


Atlantic 3 


2 


100. 


00 


















Prairies 3 
























B.C. 2 








i 


3. 


13 












B.C. 3 


3 


18 


75 


1 


7 


69 


1 


8.25 








Total 


13 


23 


.21 


67 


:»6 


07 


1 


1 .79 


13 


5 


06 



71 

8 3 



TABLE 19 

(conf d) 



Several General 
Meetings 



Dep tmental 
Meetings 



Memorandum 



Managers General Managers General Managers General 

Librarians Librarians Librarians 



No 



No 



No % 



No 



No 



No 



Onl 


1 


12.50 


1 


6.25 


3 


37.50 


6 


37.50 


2 


25.00 


3 


18.75 


0n2 


3 


60.00 






i 


20.00 


2 


16.67 


1 


20.00 


4 


33.33 


0n3 










2 


22.22 


1 


16.67 


4 


44.44 


3 


50.00 


0n4 


1 


14.29 


1 


14.29 


1 


14.29 


3 


42.86 


3 


42.86 


1 


14.29 


0n5 






6 


13.33 






3 


6.67 


1 


50.00 


7 


15.56 


On6 


1 


14.29 


1 


16.67 


4 


57. 14 


1 


16.67 


2 


28.57 


1 


16.67 


Prl 


1 


33.33 


2 


28.57 


1 


33. 33 


1 


14.29 


1 


33.33 


2 


28.57 


It 


1 


14.29 






1 


14.29 


1 


12.50 


3 


42.86 


1 


12.50 




8 


16.67 


11 


10.28 


13 


27.08 


18 


16.82 


17 


35.42 


22 


20.56 



On7 


i 


50.00 


2 


12.50 


1 


50.00 


5 


31.25 






3 


18.75 


PQ1 






1 


4.00 






3 


12.00 






2 


8.00 


PQ2 


3 


33.33 


1 


5.00 


2 


22.22 


4 


20.00 


2 


22.22 


2 


10.00 


PQ3 






1 


3.57 






2 


7.14 






1 


3.57 


PQ4 














1 


14.29 










Atl 










1 


25.00 


4 


22.22 


2 


50.00 


9 


50.00 


At2 


















1 


33.33 


3 


60.00 


Pr2 


1 


20.00 


3 


15.00 


1 


20.00 


4 


20.00 


1 


20.00 


3 


15.00 


On8 






1 


7.69 


















PQ5 






1 


3.33 






7 


23.33 






5 


16.67 


At3 














2 


40.00 






2 


40.00 


Pr3 






7 


28.00 


2 


28.57 


5 


20.00 


2 


28.57 


5 


20.00 


BC2 






2 


6.25 






2 


6.25 


1 


33.33 


9 


28. 13 


BC? 


1 


6.25 


2 


15.38 


5 


31.25 


2 


15.38 


3 


18.75 


5 


38.46 




6 


10.71 


21 


8.17 


12 


21.43 


41 


15.95 


12 


21.43 


49 


19.07 





























= Ontario 
iQ = P.Q. 



Pr = Prairies 
At = Atlantic 



BC = B.C. 



ERIC 



72 



8 * 



Artie lef s ) or Notice(s) 
in Staff Pub 1 i cat ions 



TABLE 19 

(cont'd) 



Grand 
Total 



Managers 



General 
Librarians 





No 


% 


No 


% Man 


agers 


General 














Librarians 


Onl 


1 


12.50 


4 


25.00 


8 


16 


On2 






2 


16.67 


5 


12 


On3 


2 


22. 22 


1 


16.67 


9 


6 


On4 


2 


28.57 


1 


14.29 


7 


7 


On5 


1 


50.00 


24 


53.33 


2 


45 


On6 






2 


33.33 


7 


6 


Prl 










3 


7 


BC1 


2 


28.57 


1 


12.50 


7 


8 




8 


16.67 


35 


32.71 


48 


107 




On7 






O 
yj 


18.75 


2 


16 


PQ1 






6 


24.00 




25 


PQ2 


2 


22 . 22 


6 


30.00 


9 


20 


PQ3 


1 


100.00 


3 


10.71 


1 


28 


PC 1 






2 


28.57 


1 


7 


Atl 






4 


22.2?. 


4 


18 


At2 










3 


5 


Pr2 


1 


20.00 


5 


25.00 


5 


20 


On8 






1 


7.69 


3 


13 


PQ5 






6 


20.00 




30 


At3 






1 


20.00 


2 


5 


Pr3 


3 


42.86 


8 


32.00 


7 


25 


BC2 


2 


66.67 


18 


56.25 


3 


32 


BC3 


3 


18.75 


3 


23.08 


16 


13 




12 


21. 4d 


66 


25.68 


56 


257 


On = 


Ontario 




Pr = Prairies 




BC = B.C. 


PQ = 


P.Q 






At = Atlantic 







9 

ERIC 



73 



85 



TABLE 20 




RESPONDENT KNEW HOW CHIEF LIBRARIAN 



WAS FIRST INFORMED RESOURCES ALLOCATED 
TO LIBRARY SYSTEM WOULD DECLINE 



Number of Respondents 



rs General Total 

Librarians {%) 



No Yes No Yes No 



Cutbacks Pre-1980 



4 2 7 13 42.31 57.69 

5 4 3 14 30.77 69.23 
15 0 7 7.69 92.31 
3 0 0 9 25.00 75.00 

2 0 15 42 28.81 71.19 

3 1 2 12 27.78 72.22 
0 2 0 7 00.00 100.00 

4 0 7 5 68.75 31.25 



Cutbacks Post-1980 



Ontario 7 




0 


6 


9 


43.75 


56.25 


P.Q. 1 




0 


8 


19 


32. 14 


67 . 88 


P.Q. 2 




3 


7 


18 


27.59 


72.41 


P.Q. 3 




2 


11 


22 


33.33 


66.67 


P.Q. 4 




1 


2 


6 


30. 00 


70.00 


Atlantic 1 




1 


5 


8 


40.00 


60.00 


Atlantic 2 




2 


0 


9 


8.33 


91.67 


Prairies 2 




1 


3 


17 


18. 18 


81.82 


Ontario 8 


3 


2 


1 


17 


17.39 


82.61 


P.Q. 5 


0 


0 


10 


20 


33.33 


66.67 


Atlantic 3 


2 


2 


1 


8 


23.08 


76.92 


Prairies 3 


3 


1 


4 


7 


46.67 


53.33 


B.C. 2 


1 


1 


6 


26 


20.59 


79.41 


B.C. 3 


7 


3 


5 


5 


60.00 


40.00 



Library M 



Ontario 1 
Ontario 2 
Ontario 3 
Ontario 4 
Ontario 5 
Ontario 6 
Prairies ] 
B.C. 1 



Y 



ERIC 



74 



8 6 



TABLE 21 
RANKED ORDER OF RESPONDENTS 
WHO KNEW HOW CHIEF LIBRARIAN WAS FIRST INFORMED 
RESOURCES ALLOCATED TO LIBRARY SYSTEM WOULD DECLINE 



• 



Library 



Number of Respondents 



Managers 



General 
Librarians 



Total 
(*) 





I 


No 


Yes 


No 


Yes 


No 




B.C. 1 


4 


0 


7 


5 


68. 


75 


31 


.25 


B.C. 3 


7 


3 


5 


5 


60. 


00 


40. 


00 


Prairies 3 


3 


1 


4 


7 


46. 


■ 


53 


.33 


Ontario 7 


1 


0 


6 


9 


43. 


75 


56. 


25 


Ontario 1 


4 


2 


7 


13 


42. 


31 


57 


.69 


Atlantic 1 


1 


1 


5 


8 


40. 


00 


60. 


00 


P.Q. 3 


1 


2 


11 


22 


33. 


33 


66 


.67 


P.Q. 5 


0 


0 


10 


20 


33. 


33 


66. 


67 


P.Q. 1 


i 


0 


8 


19 


32. 


14 


67 


.86 


Ontario 2 


5 


4 


3 


14 


30. 


77 


69. 


23 


P.Q. 4 


1 


1 


2 


6 


30. 


00 


70 


.00 


Ontario 5 


2 


0 


15 


42 


28. 


81 


71. 


19 


Ontario 6 


3 


1 


2 


12 


27. 


78 


72 


.22 


P.Q. 2 


1 


3 


7 


18 


27. 


59 


72 


.41 


Ontario 4 


3 


0 


0 


9 


25. 


00 


75 


.00 


Atlantic 3 


2 


2 


1 


8 


23. 


08 


76 


.92 


B.C. 2 


1 


1 


6 


26 


20. 


59 


79 


.41 


Prairies 2 


1 


1 


3 


17 


18. 


18 


81 


.82 


Ontario 8 


3 


2 


1 


17 


17. 


39 


82 


.6] 


Atlantic 2 


1 


2 


0 


9 


8. 


33 


91 


.67 


Ontario 3 


1 


5 


0 


7 


7. 


69 


92 


.31 


Prairies 1 


0 


2 


0 


7 


0. 


00 


100 


.00 



ERIC 



75 



87 



TABLE 22 
RESPONDENTS' OPINION WHETHER 
RETRENCHMENT HAS RESULTED IN SURPLUS OF 
LIBRARY "XPERTISE IN LIBRARY SYSTEM 



Number of Respondents 



L "i h rarv 

uiu i glx j 


Managers 


General 


Total 

X \J *- CI X 










Librarians 








XT ^ ^ 

Yes 


No 


Vac 

i es 


w o 


Yes 


No 








ii 4" ^ /■ Lf f 
IfUlOaCKS 




980 




UIJ L ai 1U X 
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c 
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/l 
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1 *r 


20 83 


79 17 


flnt flri <"i 2 

vll l ai i u £• 
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n 

y 


A 
H 


J. £ 


16 00 


84 00 


VII L alio O 


1 


r 

0 


n 


7 


7 RQ 


Q2 ?1 


vii ten iu *t 


z 


1 


1 
X 


o 


?n no 


70 00 


O n +■ a r i i^i R 


1 


i 


e 
o 


*t y 


12 28 


87 72 


0 n 1" t* "i o fi 

v ij L. a I x J \j 


U 


/i 


n 




0 00 


100 00 


Prs "i ri p<5 1 


U 


Z 


i 
l 


D 


11 11 


88. 89 




1 


3 


A 


O 


31 25 


68 75 








Cutbacks 


Post- 






Ontario 7 


0 


i 


1 


14 


6.25 


93.75 


P.Q. 1 


0 


i 


1 


26 


3.57 


96.43 


P.Q . 2 


0 


4 


7 


18 


24. 14 


75.86 


P.Q. 3 


0 


3 


5 


25 


15. 15 


84.85 


P.Q. 4 


0 


2 


1 


7 


10.00 


90. 00 


Atlantic 1 


1 


2 


4 


8 


33.33 


66.67 


Atlantic 2 


1 


1 


1 


8 


18. 18 


81.82 


Prairies 2 


0 


3 


2 


18 


4.55 


95.45 


Ontario 8 


0 


5 


1 


16 


4.55 


95.45 


P.Q. 5 


0 


0 


4 


27 


12.90 


87. 10 


Atlantic 3 


0 


4 


0 


9 


0.00 


100.00 


Prairies 3 


0 


4 


0 


11 


0.00 


100.00 


B.C. 2 


0 


2 


8 


24 


2?. 53 


76.47 


B.C. 3 


0 


10 


3 


7 


15.00 


85.00 




TABLE 23 

RANKED ORDER OF RESPONDENTS' OPINION 
WHETHER RETRENCHMENT HAS RESULTED IN 
SURPLUS OF LIBRARY EXPERTISE 



Library 



Number of Respondents 



Managers General Total 

Librarians (%) 





Yes 


No 


Yes 


No 


Yes 


No 




Atlantic 1 


1 


2 


4 


8 


T3. 


33 


66. 


67 


B.C . 1 


1 


3 


4 


8 


31. 


25 


68 . 


75 


Ontario 4 


2 


1 


1 


6 


30. 


00 


70. 


00 


P.Q. 2 


0 


4 


7 


18 


24. 


14 


75. 


86 


B.C. 2 


0 


2 


8 


24 


23. 


53 


76. 


47 


Ontario 1 


1 


5 


4 


14 


20. 


83 


79. 


17 


Atlantic 2 


1 


1 


1 


8 


18. 


18 


81. 


82 


Ontario 2 


0 


9 


4 


12 


16. 


00 


84. 


00 


P.Q. 3 


0 


3 


5 


15 


15. 


15 


84. 


85 


B.C. 3 


0 


f) 


3 


7 


15. 


00 


85. 


00 


P.Q. 5 


0 




4 


27 


12. 


90 


87. 


10 


Ontario 5 


1 


1 


6 


49 


12 


.28 


87 


.72 


Prairies 1 


0 


2 


1 


6 


11. 


11 


88. 


89 


P.Q. 4 


0 


2 


1 


7 


10 


.00 


90 


.00 


Ontario 3 


1 


5 


0 


7 


7. 


69 


92 


.31 


Ontario 7 


0 


1 


1 


14 


6 


.25 


93 


.75 


Prairies 2 


0 


3 


1 


18 


4. 


5j 


95. 


.45 


Ontario 8 


0 


5 


1 


16 


4 


.55 


95 


.45 


P.Q. 1 


0 


1 


1 


26 


3. 


.57 


96 


.43 


Ontario 6 


0 


4 


0 


14 


0 


.00 


100 


.00 


Atlantic 3 


0 


4 


0 


9 


0 


.00 


100 


. 00 


Prairies 3 


0 


4 


0 


11 


0 


.00 


100 


.00 



77 

S9 



TAB LB 24 




RESPONDENTS' OPINION WHETHER 



SURPLUS OF LIBRARY EXPERTISE 
HAS BEEN PUT TO WORK ELSEWHERE 
IN THE UNIVERSITY 



Number of Respondents 



General Total 
.ibrarians {%) 



No Yes No 



s Pre-1980 



2 2 40.00 60.00 

2 0 100.00 0.00 

0 0 0.00 100.00 

0 1 33.33 66.67 

5 1 71.43 28.57 

0 0 0.00 0.00 

0 1 0.00 100.00 

1 3 40.00 60.00 



Cuthaoks Post-1980 



Ontario 7 


0 


0 


0 


1 


0.00 


100. 00 


P.Q. 1 


0 


0 


0 


1 


0.00 


100.00 


P.Q. 2 


0 


0 


4 


3 


57. 14 


42.86 


P.Q. 3 


0 


0 


1 


4 


20.00 


80. 00 


P.Q. 4 


0 


0 


1 


t 


50.00 


5J. 00 


Atlantic 1 


0 


1 


0 


4 


0.00 


100. Ou 


Atlantic 2 


1 


0 


1 


0 


100.00 


0. 00 


Prairies 2 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0.00 


0.00 


Ontario 8 


0 


0 


1 


1 


50.00 


50. 00 


P.Q. 5 


0 


0 


2 


2 


50 . 00 


50. 00 


Atlantic 3 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 00 


O.CO 


Prairies 3 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0.00 


0.00 


B.C. 2 


0 


0 


3 


5 


37.50 


62.50 


B.C. 3 


0 


0 


0 


2 


0.00 


100.00 



Library 



Managers 



L 



No 



Y 



Cutba 



• 



Ontario 

Ontario 

Ontario 

Ontario 

Ontario 

Ontario 

Prairies 

B.C. 1 



0 
0 
0 
i 
0 
0 
0 

1 



1 

0 

1 
1 
1 

0 
0 
0 




78 



9 0 



TABLE 25 

RANKED ORDER OF RESPONDENTS' OPINION 
WHETHER SURPLUS OF LIBRARY EXPERTISE HAS BEEN 
PUT TO WORK ELSEWHERE IN THE UNIVERSITY 



Number of Respondents 



Library Managers General Total 

Librarians (%) 





i es 


IN O 


x es 


vi O 


Vac 

t es 




ii o 




Ontario ^ 


u 


U 


o 

z 


U 


inn 
1 u u . 


n n 
u u 


n 


nn 
u u 


Atlantic i 


i 


n 
u 


1 


n 
u 


inn 
1 u u . 


n n 
u u 


n 
u 


nn 
u u 


Ontario 5 


0 


1 


5 


1 


71. 


43 


28. 


57 


P.Q . 2 


0 


0 


4 


3 


57. 


14 


42 


86 


P.Q. 4 


0 


0 


i 


1 


50. 


00 


50. 


00 


Ontario 8 


0 


0 


1 


1 


50. 


00 


50 


00 


P.Q . 5 


0 


0 


2 


2 


50. 


00 


50. 


00 


Ontario 1 


0 


l 


2 


2 


40. 


00 


60 


00 


B.C. 1 


1 


0 


1 


3 


40. 


00 


60. 


00 


B.C. 2 


0 


0 


3 


5 


37. 


50 


62 


50 


Ontario 4 


1 


1 


0 


1 


33. 


33 


66 


67 


P.Q. 3 


0 


0 


1 


4 


20. 


00 


80 


.00 


Ontario 3 


0 


1 


0 


0 


0. 


00 


100. 


00 


Prairies 1 


0 


0 


0 


1 


0. 


00 


100 


.00 


Ontario 7 


0 


0 


0 


1 


0. 


00 


100. 


00 


P.Q. 1 


0 


0 


0 


1 


0. 


00 


100 


.00 


Atlantic 1 


0 


1 


0 


4 


0. 


00 


100 


00 


B.C. 3 


0 


0 


0 


2 


0. 


00 


100 


.00 


Prairies 2 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0. 


00 


0 


00 


Atlantic 3 


0 


0 


0 


0 


u . 


00 


0 


.00 


?rairies 3 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0. 


00 


0 


0'? 


Ontario 6 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0. 


00 


0 


.00 



TABLB 26 




RESPONDENTS' OPINION WHETHER LIBRARY HAS FORMULATE? A POLICY 



TO DEAL WITH FINANCIAL RESTRAINT 



Number of Respondents 



Library Managers General Total 

Librarians (%) 





Yes 


No 


Yes 


No 


Yes 


No 






Cutbacks 


Pre- 


1980 




Ontario 1 


4 


2 


16 


4 


76.92 


23.08 


itario 2 


I 


1 


9 


6 


70.83 


29. 17 


Ontario 3 


1 


5 


4 


3 


38.46 


61.54 


Ontario 4 


2 


1 


4 


4 


54.55 


45.45 


Ontario 5 


1 


1 


25 


26 


49.06 


50 . 94 


Ontario 6 


4 


0 


10 


4 


77.78 


22.22 


Prairies 1 


1 


1 


5 


2 


66.67 


33.33 


B.C. 1 


3 


1 


4 


8 


43.75 


56.25 



Cutbacks Post-1980 



Ontario 7 


1 


0 


11 


4 


75.00 


25.00 


P.Q. 1 


0 


1 


11 


15 


40 .74 


59.26 


P.Q. 2 


b 


1 


17 


7 


71.43 


28.57 


P.Q. 3 


2 


1 


13 


18 


44. 12 


55.88 


P.Q. 4 


1 


1 


3 


5 


40.00 


60 00 


Atlantic 1 


2 


0 


5 


6 


53.85 


46.15 


Atlantic 2 


1 


2 


3 


5 


36.36 


63.64 


Prairies 2 


2 


0 


14 


6 


72.73 


27.27 


Ontario F. 


3 


2 


4 


13 


31.82 


68. 18 


P.Q. 5 


0 


0 


23 


7 


76.67 


23.33 


Atlantic 3 


1 


3 


7 


1 


66.67 


33.33 


Prairies 3 


3 


1 


6 


5 


60.00 


40.00 


B.C. 2 


2 


0 


24 


7 


78.79 


21.21 


B.C. 3 


6 


3 


9 


1 


78.95 


21.05 




ERIC 



80 

02 



TABLE 27 

RANKED ORDER OF RESPONDENTS' OPINION WHETHER 
LIBRARY HAS FORMULATED A POLICY TO DEAL WITH FINANCIAL RESTRAINT 



Number of Respondents 



Library 



Managers 



General 
Librarians 



Total 

(*) 





Yes 


N 0 


Y es 


W 0 


Yes 


WO 




O rs O 
D . 0 . O 


c 
o 


Q 
0 


Q 


i 


78 . 


95 


9 1 
Z l - 


u o 


B . 0 . z 


n 
Z 


u 




7 
/ 


78. 


79 


9 1 
Z l . 


9 1 
Z 1 


Ontario 6 


A 


u 


lu 


A 


77. 


78 


9 9 
ZZ , 


99 
ZZ 


Ontario 1 


A 

4 


o 

z 


1 b 




76. 


92 


9 9 
Z 6 , 


U O 


P.Q. 5 


0 


0 


23 


7 


76. 


67 


23. 


33 


Ontario 7 


1 


0 


11 


4 


75. 


00 


25. 


00 


Prairies 2 


2 


0 


14 


6 


72. 


73 


27. 


27 


P.Q. 2 


3 


2 


17 


7 


71. 


43 


28. 


57 


Ontario 2 


8 




9 


6 


70. 


83 


29. 


17 


Prairies 1 


1 




5 


2 


66. 


67 


33. 


33 


Atlantic 3 


1 




7 


1 


66. 


67 


33. 


33 


Prairies 3 


3 




6 


5 


60. 


00 


40. 


00 


Ontario 4 


2 




4 


4 


54. 


55 


45. 


45 


Atlantic 1 


2 




5 


6 


53. 


85 


46. 


15 


Ontario 5 


1 




25 


26 


49. 


06 


50. 


94 


P.Q. 3 


2 




13 


18 


44. 


12 


55. 


88 


B.C. 1 


3 




4 


8 


43. 


75 


56. 


25 


P.Q. 1 


0 




11 


15 


40. 


74 


59. 


26 


P.Q. 4 


1 




3 


5 


40. 


00 


60 


00 


Ontario 3 


1 


5 


4 


3 


38. 


46 


61. 


54 


Atlantic 2 


1 


2 


3 


5 


36. 


36 


63 


64 


Ontario 8 


3 


2 


4 


13 


31. 


82 


68. 


18 



9 

ERIC 



81- 



33 



TABLE 28 

MENTIONS OF FACTORS CRITICAL FOR ACHIEVING 
CAREER SUCCESS BY CATEGORY OF RESPONDENT 



Importance 



Most 



Second Most Third Most 



Factors 





M 




T 
X 


M 


n 
\J 


T 
1 


M 


CI 


T 

JL 


Hard Work 


12 


76 


88 


11 


54 


65 


8 


44 


52 


Leadership 


15 


66 


81 


10 


38 


48 


7 


40 


47 


Getting along with others 


2 


13 


15 


8 


26 


34 


8 


49 


57 


Concern for results 


11 


25 


36 


10 


46 


56 


9 


40 


43 


Experience 


8 


39 


47 


8 


37 


45 


10 


26 


36 


Desire for responsibility 


9 


?.o 


29 


6 


33 


39 


10 


52 


62 


Technical expertise 


3 


45 


48 


12 


38 


50 


5 


38 


43 


Amb it ion 


8 


52 


60 


0 


31 


31 


6 


22 


28 


Political acumen 


3 


22 


25 


6 


29 


35 


5 


25 


30 


Int egri cy 


9 


20 


29 


5 


11 


16 


5 


20 


25 


Peer recogniti 


0 


3 


3 


1 


9 


10 


3 


9 


12 


Social adaptab. 


0 


2 


2 


2 


11 


13 


0 


12 


12 


Aggressiveness 


0 


4 


4 


1 


9 


10 


2 


15 


17 


Personal connections 


1 


8 


9 


0 


9 


9 


1 


6 


7 


Others 


2 


12 


14 


1 


17 


18 


2 


6 


8 


Except icnal intelligence 


1 


4 


5 


1 


12 


13 


0 


4 


4 


Sex 


0 


3 


3 


0 


1 


1 


3 


5 


8 


Seniority 


0 


4 


4 


1 


6 


7 


0 


2 


2 


Appearance 


0 


1 


1 


1 


1 


2 


0 


A 


1 



Total S4 419 503 84 418 502 84 416 500 

M = managers G = general librarians T = total 



9 

ERIC 



-82 



TABLE 28 

(cont'd) 



Fourth Most Fifth Most Combined 



M 


VJ 


1 


M 


VJ 


1 


M 

M 
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4y 
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l 


1 ( 


24 


4b 


ICO 

1 bo 


214 


rr 
( 


o o 
o U 


o n 

O f 


o 

o 


9 Q 
OO 


4b 


41 


1 f U 


Oil 

211 


9 


29 


38 


5 


36 


41 


39 


170 


209 


ji 
4 


o o 




b 


ZD 


6Z 


o U 


1 (5 


one 


0 


28 


28 


8 


21 


29 


22 


154 


176 


7 


26 


33 


9 


23 


32 


30 


125 


155 


P. 


9 Q 

z y 


0 0 


1 


i O 




Z D 


y o 


19 9 
1 Z Z 


2 


21 


23 


4 


34 


38 


10 


76 


86 


3 


21 


24 


4 


20 


24 


o 
\j 




75 


3 


12 


15 


1 


17 


18 


7 


57 


64 


1 


13 


14 


3 


18 


21 


6 


54 


60 


2 


5 


7 


1 


7 


8 


8 


47 


55 


0 


7 


7 


0 


5 


2 


2 


32 


34 


0 


4 


4 


1 


9 


10 


4 


22 


26 


0 


4 


4 


1 


5 


6 


2 


21 


23 


1 


2 


3 


1 


5 


6 


3 


10 


13 


84 


416 


500 


84 


410 


494 


420 


2079 


2499 



managers G = general librarians T = total 



83- 

4.J v 



TABLE 29 

RANKS OF FACTORS CRITICAL FOR ACHIEVING 
CAREER SUCCESS BY CATEGORY OF RESPONDENTS 



Importance 



Most 



Second Most 



Factors 



M's G's C M's 
Rank Rank Rank Rank 



G's C 
Rank Rank 



Hard Work 


2 








1 


2 




1 




1 


Leadership 


1 




2 




2 


3. 


5 


3. 


5 


4 


Getting along with others 


10 




10 




10 


5. 


5 


9 




8 


Concern for results 


3 




6 




6 


3. 


5 


2 




2 


Experience 


6. 


5 


5 




5 


5. 


5 


5 




5 


Desire for responsibility 


4. 


5 


8. 


5 


7.5 


7. 


5 


6 




6 


Technical expertise 


8. 


5 


4 




4 


1 




3. 


5 


3 


Ambition 


6. 


5 


3 




3 


17 




7 




9 


Political acumen 


8. 


5 


7 




9 


7. 


5 


8 




7 


Integrity 


4 


5 


8. 


5 


7.5 


9 




12 




11 


Peer recognition 


15. 


5 


15. 


5 


16 


16 




14 




14 


Social adaptability 


15. 


5 


18 




18 


10 




12 




12 


Aggressiveness 


15. 


5 


13 




14 


13 




14 




14 


Personal connections 


11. 


5 


12 




12 


17 




14 




16 


Others 


10 




11 




11 


11 




10 




10 


Exc ptional intelligence 


11. 


5 


13 




13 


13 




11 




12 


Sex 


15. 


5 


15. 


5 


16 


17 




18 




19 


'jeniority 


15. 


5 


13 




14 


13 




17 




17 


Appearance 


15. 


5 


19 




19 


13 




18 




18 



M 



managers 



gene/al librarians 



C = combined 



9 

ERIC 



84- 



9 



6 



TABLE 29 

(cont ' d) 



Third Most Fourth Most Fifth Most Combined 



M 


G 




T 




M 


G 




T 




M 




G 




T 




M 




G 




m 

T 


4. 5 


3 




3 




1 . 5 


4 




2 . 


5 


2 




6 




5 




1 




1 




1 


6 


4 . 


5 


5 




1 . 5 


3 




1 




1 1 . 


5 


5 




b 








z 




2 


4. 5 


2 




2 




7 . 5 


1 




4 




1 




1 




1 




b 




o 
o 




o 
o 


3 


4 . 


5 


4 




3 . 5 


2 




2 . 


5 


b 




12 . 


5 


10 . 


5 


o 




rt 
I 




4 


1 . 5 


t 




7 




5 . 5 


5 




6 




4 . 


c 
0 


2 




2 




4 




0 . 


0 


0 


1.5 






1 




3 . 5 


6 . 


5 


5 




o 
O 








J 




0 




0 . 


r* 

o 


b 


9 


6 




6 




y 


o 

o . 


c 
0 


y 




rr 
1 




rr 
I 




rr 
/ . 


c 
0 


r? 
/ . 


c 
O 


A 

4 




f 


7 


9 




9 




16.5 


8. 


5 


10 




4. 


5 


9 




9 




10 




8 




8 


9 


8 




8 




5.5 


10 




8 




3 




8 




7. 


5 


7. 


5 


9 




9 


9 


10 




10 




7.5 


6. 


5 


7 




15 




14 




14 




9 




10 




10 


11.5 


13 




12. 


5 


12 


11. 


5 


12 




9. 


5 


4 




4 




11 




11 




11 


16.5 


12 




12. 


5 


10.5 


11. 


5 


11 




9. 


5 


10 




10. 


5 


12 




12 




12 


13 


11 




11 




10.5 


14 




13 




15 




17 




13 




13 




13 




13 


14 


14 




15 




13.5 


13 




14 




11. 


5 


11 




12 




14 




14 




14 


16.5 


16 




16 




16.5 


15 




15 




18 




12. 


5 


18 




17. 


5 


15 




15 


11.5 


15 




14 




16.5 


16. 


5 


16. 


5 


15 




15 




15 




15 




16 




16 


16.5 


17 




17 




16.5 


16. 


5 


16. 


5 


15 




17 




16. 


5 


17. 


5 


17 




17 


16.5 


18 




18 




13.5 


18 




18 




15 




17 




16. 


5 


16 




18 




18 



M = managers G = general librarians T = total 
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TABLE 30 

RANKS OF COMBINED MOST AND SECOND MOST 
IMPORTANT FACTORS CONSIDERED CRITICAL 
FOR ACHIEVING CAREER SUCCESS BY 
CATEGORY OF RESPONDENT 



Category of 
Respondents 



Factor 


M 


G 


C 


Hard work 


2 


1 


1 


Leadership 


1 


2 


2 


Technical expertise 


5.5 


3.5 


3 


Concern for results 


3 


6 


4.5 


Experience 


4 


5 


4.5 


Ambition 


10 


3.5 


6 


Desire for responsibility 


5.5 


7 


7 


Political acumen 


9 


8 


8 


Getting along with others 


8 


9 


9 


Integrity 


7 


10 


10 


Others 


11 


11 


11 


Exceptional intelligence 


12 


13 


12 


Personal connections 


14 


12 


12 


Social adaptability 


12 


14 


14 


Aggress iveness 


14 


14 


15 


Peer recognition 


14 


16 


16 


Seniority 


14 


16 


17 


Sex 


19 


18 


18 


Appearance 


14 


19 


19 



M = managers G = general librarians 
C = combined 



TABLE 31 

MENTIONS OF FACTORS CRITICAL FOR ACHIEVING 
CAREER SUCCESS BY CATEGORY OF RESPONDENTS 
GROUPED BY DATE OF FINANCIAL RESTRAINT 



Importance 



Most Second Most Combined 



Factors 

MGT MGT MGT 



Cutbacks Pre-1980 



Leadership 


4 


17 


21 


2 


16 


18 


6 


33 


39 


Hard work 


3 


15 


18 


4 


16 


20 


7 


31 


38 


Concern for results 


8 


11 


19 


4 


13 


17 


12 


24 


36 


Ambition 


2 


24 


26 


0 


9 


9 


2 


33 


35 


Experience 


3 


16 


19 


3 


11 


14 


6 


27 


33 


Political acumen 


1 


9 


10 


4 


12 


16 


5 


21 


26 


Technical expertise 


1 


9 


10 


6 


10 


16 


7 


19 


26 


Integrity 


5 


10 


15 


4 


5 


9 


9 


15 


24 


Getting along with others 


1 


5 


6 


3 


10 


13 


4 


15 


19 


Desire for responsibility 


4 


8 


12 


1 


5 


6 


5 


13 


18 


Exceptional intelligence 


1 


1 


2 


1 


8 


9 


2 


9 


11 


Personal connections 


1 


6 


7 


0 


4 


4 


1 


10 


11 


Others 


1 


4 


5 


0 


6 


6 


1 


10 


11 


Social adaptability 


0 


1 


1 


1 


7 


8 


1 


8 


9 


Seniority 


0 




4 


0 


4 


4 


0 


8 


8 


Aggr ess iveness 


0 


2 


2 


0 


3 


3 


0 


5 


5 


Peer recognition 


0 


1 


1 


1 


2 


3 


1 


3 


4 


Appearance 


0 


0 


0 


1 


1 


2 


1 


1 


2 


Sex 


0 


1 


1 


0 


1 


1 


0 


2 


2 


Total 


35 


144 


179 


35 


143 


178 


68 


287 


357 



M = managers G = general librarians T = total 



87 99 



TABLE 31 

(cont'd) 



Cutbacks Post-1980 



Hard work 


y 


o 1 


Leadership 


1 1 


49 


Technical expert ise 


2 


do 


Experience 


5 




Ambition 


O 


^8 


Concern for resul ts 


3 


14 


Desire for responsibility 


5 


12 


Political acumen 


2 


13 


Getting along with others 


1 


8 


Integrity 


4 


10 


Others 


1 


8 


Aggressiveness 


0 


2 


Peer recognition 


0 


2 


Exceptional intelligence 


0 


3 


Personal connect ions 


0 


2 


Social adapt abi 1 i ty 


0 


1 


Seniority 


0 


0 


Sex 


0 


2 


Appearance 


0 


1 



69 


7 


38 


45 


16 


99 


115 


60 


8 


22 


30 


19 


71 


90 


38 


6 


28 


34 


8 


64 


72 


28 


5 


26 


31 


10 


49 


59 


34 


0 


22 


22 


6 


50 


56 


17 


6 


33 


39 


9 


47 


56 


17 


5 


28 


33 


10 


40 


50 


15 


2 


17 


19 


4 


30 


34 


9 


5 


16 


21 


6 


24 


30 


14 


1 


6 


7 


5 


16 


21 


9 


1 


11 


12 


2 


19 


21 


2 


1 


6 


7 


1 


8 


9 


2 


0 


7 


7 


0 


9 


9 


3 


0 


4 


4 


0 


7 


7 


2 


0 


5 


5 


0 


7 


7 


1 


1 


4 


5 


1 


5 


6 


0 


1 


2 


3 


1 


2 


3 


2 


0 


0 


0 


0 


2 


2 


1 


0 


0 


0 


0 


1 


1 



Total 49 275 324 49 275 324 98 550 648 

M = managers G = general librarians T = total 



ERIC 



88 



100 




TABLE 32 

RANKS OF FACTORS CRITICAL FOR ACHIEVING CAREER 



SUCCESS BY CATEGORY OF RESPONDENTS GROUPED BY 
DATE OF FINANCIAL RESTRAINT 



Importance 




Most 


Second Most 


Combined 




Fact ors 


M's G's 
Rank Rank 


C M's G's C 
Rank Rank Rank Rank 


M's G's 
Rank Rank 


C 

Rank 




Cutbacks Pre 


-1980 







Leadership 


3 


5 


2 




2 




8 




1 


.5 


2 




5 


.5 


1. 


5 


1 




Hard work 


5. 


5 


4 




3 




3. 


5 


1. 


5 


1 




3. 


5 


3 




2 




Concern for results 


1 




5 




3. 


5 


3. 


5 


3 




3 




1 




5 




3 




Ambition 


7 




1 




1 




16 




8 




9 




10. 


5 


1. 


5 


4 




^ftExper ience 

^^olitical acumen 


5 


5 


3 




3. 


5 


6. 


5 


5 




6 




5 


.5 


4 




5 




9. 


5 


7. 


5 


8. 


5 


3. 


5 


4 




4. 


5 


7. 


5 


6 




6. 


5 


Technical expertise 


9 


5 


7. 


V/ 


8. 


r 


1 




6 


.5 


4. 


5 


3 


.5 


7 




6. 


5 


Integrity 


2 




6 




6 




3. 


5 


11. 


5 


9 




2 




8. 


5 


8 




Getting along w. others 


9 


.5 


11 




11 




6. 


5 


6 


.5 


7 




9 




8. 


5 


9 




Desire for respons . 


3. 


5 


9 




7 




11 




11. 


5 


12 




7. 


5 


10 




10 




Exceptional intell. 


9. 


5 


15. 


5 


13. 


5 


11 




9 




9 




10 


.5 


12 




11. 


5 


Personal connections 


4. 


5 


10 




10 




16 




13. 


5 


13. 


5 


13. 


5 


11 




11. 


5 


Social adaptability 


15. 


5 


15. 


5 


16 




11 




10 




11 




13 


.5 


13. 


5 


13 




Seniority 


15. 


5 


15. 


5 


12 




16 




13. 


5 


17 




17 




13. 


5 


14 




Aggress iveness 


15. 


5 


13 




13. 


5 


16 




15 




15. 


5 


17 




15 




15 




Peer recognition 


15. 


5 


15. 


5 


16 




11 




16 




15. 


5 


13. 


5 


16 




16 




Appearance 


15. 


5 


18 




18 




11 




17. 


5 


17 




13 


5 


18 




17. 


5 


Sex 


15. 


5 


15. 


5 


16 




16 




17. 


5 


18 




17 




17 




17. 


5 



M = managers G = general librarians C = combined 




89 



101 



TABLE 32 
(cont'd) 



Cutbacks Post-1980 



Hard work 


9 

z 




1 




1 
1 




9 

z 




1 
1 




1 




9 

z 




1 




1 




Leadership 


1 




Z 




9 
Z 




1 




O . 


C 

O 


C 
O 




1 




9 
Z 




9 
Z 




Technical expertise 


o 

o . 


r 
O 


o 
O 




o 
0 




o 

O . 


r 
O 


o 

O . 


rr 
0 


o 
O 




c 
o 




o 
O 




o 
0 




Experience 


4 . 


5 


A 


0 


5 




o 




5 




rr 
0 




o 

0 . 


rr 
0 


rr 
0 




4 




Ambi t ion 


Q 

o 




A 

4 




4 




15 ■ 


r 
O 


b , 


rr 
0 


rr 
I 




rr 
I . 


rr 
0 


4 




rr 

0 . 


0 


Concern for results 


rr 

7 




6 




o . 


5 




5 


o 




o 

Z 




rr 
5 




o 




rr 


5 


Desire for respons. 


A 

4 . 


r 
0 


Q 
O 




c 
o . 


0 


O 




o 

o . 


rr 
0 


A 




o 

o . 


0 


n 
1 




7 




Political acumen 


8. 


5 


7 




8 




8 




8 




9 




10 




r 
u 




8 




Getting along w. others 


10 




10 




10 




6 




9 




8 




7. 


5 


9 




9 




Integrity 


6 




9 




9 




10. 


5 


11. 


5 


11 




9 




10 




10 




Aggressiveness 


14. 


5 


13. 


5 


13. 


5 


10. 


5 


11. 


5 


11 




12 




12 




11. 


5 


Peer recognition 


14. 


5 


14. 


5 


13. 


5 


15. 


5 


10 




11 




16 




11 




11. 


5 


Exceptional intellig . 


14. 


5 


11 




11 




15. 


5 


14. 


5 


15 




16 




13. 


5 


13. 


5 


Personal connections 


14. 


5 


13. 


5 


13. 


5 


15. 


5 


13 




13. 


5 


16 




13. 


5 


13. 


5 


Social adapt abi 1 ity 


14. 


5 


16. 


5 


16. 


5 


10 


.5 


14 


.5 


13. 


5 


12 




15 




15 




Seniority 


14. 


5 


18 




18 




10. 


5 


16 




16 




12 




16. 


5 


16 




Sex 


14 


.5 


13. 


5 


13. 


5 


15 


.5 


17 


.5 


17. 


5 


16 




16. 


5 


17 




Appearance 


14. 


5 


16. 


5 


16. 


5 


15. 


5 


17. 


5 


17. 


5 


16 




18 




18 





M = managers G = general librarians C = combined 
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TABLE 33 

PARTICIPATION IN DECISION MAKING: 
ORGANIZATIONAL SCORES 



Library 



Mean Score 



Cutbacks Pre-1980 



Ontario 1 


(n = 


28) 


36. 


68 


Ontario 2 


(n = 


26) 


44. 


10 


Ontario 3 


(n = 


15) 


47. 


32 


Ontario 4 


(n = 


14) 


44 . 


66 


Ontario 5 


(n = 


61) 


47 . 


88 


Ontario 6 


(n = 


21) 


43 . 


26 


Prairies 1 


(n = 


10) 


39. 


90 


B.C. 1 


(n = 


17) 


45 . 


92 


Group Mean 






44. 


24 


Cutbacks 


Post-1980 






Ontario 7 


(n = 


18) 


41. 


44 


P.Q. 1 


(n = 


29) 


44. 


66 


P.Q. 2 


(n = 


31) 


38 


98 


P.Q. 3 


(n = 


36) 


42. 


84 


P.Q. 4 


(n = 


24) 


47 


. 18 


Atlantic 1 


(n = 


18) 


34 


58 


Atlantic 2 


(n = 


14) 


40 


74 


Prairies 2 


(n = 


24) 


45. 


22 


Ontario 8 


(n = 


18) 


44 


80 


P.Q. 5 


(n = 


34) 


53 


62 


Atlantic 3 


(n = 


15) 


39 


. 34 


Prairies 3 


(n = 


16) 


37 


.94 


B.C. 2 


(n = 


35) 


40 


. 04 


B.C. 3 


(n = 


20) 


43 


. 96 


Group Mean 






43 


. 12 



91 



103 



TABLE 34 
HIERARCHY OF AUTHORITY: 
ORGANISATIONAL SCORES 



Library Mean Score 



Cutbacks Pre-1980 



Ontario 1 


(n = 


= 28) 


17. 


20 


Ontario 2 


(n = 


= 26) 


16. 


35 


Ontario 3 


(n = 


= 15) 


17. 


00 


Ontario 4 


(n = 


= 14) 


16. 


90 


Ontario 5 


(n = 


= 61) 


15. 


90 


Ontario 6 


(n = 


= 21) 


16. 


30 


Prairies 1 


(n = 


= 10) 


15. 


55 


B.C. 1 


(n = 


= 17) 


15. 


35 



Group Mean 16.29 




Cutbacks Post-1980 



Ontario 7 


(n = 


18) 


16. 


00 


P.Q. 1 


(n = 


29) 


16. 


00 


P.Q. 2 


(n = 


31) 


17. 


45 


P.Q. 3 


(n = 


36) 


14. 


90 


P.Q. 4 


(n = 


24) 


14. 


80 


Atlantic 1 


(n = 


18) 


17. 


15 


Atlantic 2 


(n = 


14) 


15. 


05 


Prairies 2 


(n = 


24) 


16. 


95 


Ontario 8 


(n = 


28) 


16. 


95 


P.Q. 5 


(n = 


34) 


14. 


25 


Atlantic 3 


(n = 


15) 


15. 


35 


Prairies 3 


(n = 


16) 


15. 


65 


B.C. 2 


(n = 


35) 


17. 


15 


B.C. 3 


(n = 


20) 


17. 


25 



Group Mean 16.10 




92 



104 



TABLE 35 

DEGREE OF CENTRALIZATION OF LIBRARIES: 
RESPONDENTS' OVERALL OPINIONS 



L ibrary 



Mean Score 



Cuv 


oacks 


Pre-1980 






Ontario 1 


(n = 


28) 


2. 


82 


Ontario 2 


(n = 


OA \ 


o 

Z . 


n n 
u u 


Ontario 3 


(n = 


15) 


2. 


87 


Ontario 4 


(n = 


ID J 


o 

L* t 


o o 


Ontario 5 


(n = 


Rfi ) 


9 


X X 


Ontario 6 


(n = 


£ X ) 


1 




Prairies 1 


(n = 


i n ) 

X U J 


9 


90 


B.C. 1 


(n = 


16) 

X <J J 


I 

X « 


75 


Group Mean 






9 
£ « 


27 


Cutbacks 


PriQ f -1 Qflfl 






Ontario 7 


(n = 


io ) 


£ 




P.Q. 1 


(n = 


29) 


2 


.07 


P.Q. 2 


(n = 


30) 


2 


.87 


P.Q. 3 


(n = 


O xJ J 


1 


. 86 


P.Q. 4 


(n = 


24) 


2 


^46 


Atlantic 1 


(n = 


18) 


2 


.56 


Atlantic 2 


(n = 


13) 


2 


.15 


Prairies 2 


(n = 


23) 


2 


.74 


Ontario 8 


(n = 


28) 


1 


.54 


P.Q. 5 


(n = 


36) 


2 


.08 


Atlantic 3 


(n = 


14) 


2 


.50 


Prairies 3 


(n = 


17) 


2 


.41 


B.C. 2 


(n = 


34) 


2 


.94 


B.C. 3 


(n = 


22) 


1 


.91 


Group Mean 






2 


.31 



93 
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TABLE 36 

EXTENT TO WHICH OPINIONS OF PROFESSIONALS 
COUNT IN DECISION MAKING 



Library Mean Score 



Cutbacks Pre-1980 



Ontario 1 


(n = 


= 28) 


2.71 


Ontario 2 


(n = 


= 24) 


2.79 


Ontario 3 


(n = 


= 14) 


2.93 


Ontario 4 


(n = 


= ID 


2.45 


Ontario 5 


(n = 


= 60) 


2.85 


Ontario 6 


(n = 


= 21) 


2.90 


Prairies 1 


(n = 


= 10) 


2.50 


B.C. 1 


(n = 


= 16) 


3. 19 



Group Meai. 2.82 




Cutbacks Post-1980 



Ontario 7 


( n : 


-- 18) 


2.56 


P.Q. 1 


( n = 


= 29) 


2.48 


P.Q. 2 


( n : 


= 30) 


2.60 


P.Q. 3 


( n = 


= 36) 


2.81 


P.Q. 4 


( n = 


= 24) 


2.67 


Atlantic 1 


( n = 


= 18) 


2.33 


Atlantic 2 


( n : 


= 14) 


3. 14 


Prairies 2 


( n - 


= 24) 


2.71 


Ontario 8 


( n = 


= 28) 


3.32 


P.Q. 5 


( n - 


: 36) 


2.97 


Atlantic 3 


( n = 


= 14) 


2.00 


Prairies 3 


( n = 


= 17) 


2.65 


B.C. 2 


( n = 


= 34) 


2. 35 


B.C. 3 


( n - 


- 22) 


2.86 


Group Mean 






2.70 




94 

106 



TABLE 37 

CENTRALIZATION: DECISIONS WHICH CAN BE 
MADE WITHOUT PRIOR APPROVAL 



Library Mean Score 



Cutbacks Pre-1980 



Ontario 1 


(n = 


= 23) 


4. 05 


Ontario 2 


(n = 


= 14) 


3.73 


Ontario 3 


(n = 


= 7) 


4.25 


Ontario 4 


(n = 


= 8) 


5.25 


Ontario 5 


(n = 


= 36) 


3.61 


Ontario 6 


(n = 


■ ID 


5.95 


Prairies 1 


(n = 


= 6) 


4.50 


B.C. i 


(n = 


■ ID 


3.64 



Group Mean 4.16 




Cutbacks Post-1980 



Ontario 7 


(n = 


= 13) 


2.90 


P.Q. 1 


(n = 


= 15) 


3.50 


P.Q. 2 


(n = 


= 25) 


4.85 


F.Q. 3 


(n = 


= 24) 


1.92 


P.Q. 4 


(n = 


= 14) 


1.98 


Atlantic 1 


(n = 


= ID 


3. 98 


Atlantic 2 


(n = 


- 12) 


2.82 


Prairies 2 


(n = 


= 13) 


3. 99 


Ontario 8 


(n = 


= 19) 


4. 08 


P.Q. 5 


(n = 


= 14) 


3. 18 


Atlantic 3 


(n = 


= 10) 


4.50 


Prairies 3 


(n = 


= ID 


5. 06 


B.C. 2 


(n = 


= 26) 


5.06 


B.C. 3 


(n = 


= 11) 


2.82 



Group Mean 3.58 




9.5 

■ 10 7 



TABLE 38 

INDEX OF CENTRALIZATION 



Part icipat ion Hierarchy Decisions by Mean 
inDecision of Staff without Score 

Making Authority Reference to 

Authority 



No . Mean No . Mean No ♦ Mean No ♦ Mean 

Score Score Score Score 



Cutbacks Pre-1980 



Ontario 1 


28 


2.62 


28 


3.44 


23 


4.05 


79 


3.33 


Ontario 2 


26 


3. 15 


26 


3. 27 


14 


3.73 


66 


3. 32 


Ontario 3 


15 


3.38 


15 


3.40 


7 


4.25 


37 


3.55 


Ontario 4 


14 


3.19 


14 


3. 38 


8 


5. 25 


36 


3.72 


Ontario 5 


61 


3.42 


61 


3. 18 


36 


3.69 


158 


3.39 


Ontario 6 


21 


3.09 


21 


3. 26 


11 


5. 95 


53 


3.75 


Prairies 1 


10 


2.85 


10 


3.11 


6 


4.50 


26 


3.33 


B.C. 1 


17 


3.28 


17 


3.07 


11 


3. 64 


45 


3.29 



Cutbacks Post-1980 



Ontario 7 


18 


2.96 


18 


3.20 


13 


2. 90 


49 


3.03 


P.Q. 1 


29 


3. 19 


29 


3. 20 


15 


3.50 


73 


3.26 


P.Q. 2 


31 


2.78 


31 


3.49 


25 


4.85 


87 


3.63 


P.Q. 3 


36 


3.06 


36 


2. 98 


24 


1. 92 


96 


2.74 


P.Q. 4 


24 


3.37 


24 


2.96 


14 


1.98 


62 


2.90 


Atlantic 1 


18 


2.47 


18 


3.43 


11 


3.98 


47 


3. 19 


Atlantic 2 


14 


2.91 


14 


3.01 


12 


2. 82 


40 


2.92 


Prairies 2 


24 


3.23 


24 


3. 39 


13 


3. 99 


61 


3.45 


Ontario 8 


28 


3.20 


28 


2.85 


19 


4.08 


75 


3. 29 


P.Q. 5 


35 


3.83 


35 


3.07 


14 


3. 19 


84 


3.40 


Atlantic 3 


15 


2.81 


15 


3. 68 


10 


4.50 


40 


3.56 


Prairies 3 


16 


2.71 


16 


3. 13 


11 


5.06 


43 


3.47 


B.C. 2 


35 


2.86 


35 


3.43 


26 


4. 33 


96 


3.46 


B.C. 3 


20 


3. 14 


20 


3.45 


11 


2.82 


51 


3. 19 


Group Mean 


343 


3.08 


343 


3.22 


218 


3.59 


904 


3.25 



96 

108 



TABLE 39 
STAFF SATISFACTION 



Responses 



Statements Strongly Agree Agree No Opinion 



No. % No. * No. * 



Staff involvement in 283 54.42 216 41.54 8 1.54 

decision making 
contributes to staff 
sat isfact ion 



Staff participation 246 47.31 228 42.85 30 5.77 

in decision making 
process improves 
staff performance 



^Jbaff involvement 246 47.67 207 40.12 29 5.62 

expedites implementa- 
tion of change 



Importance of staff 8 1.55 56 10.83 45 8.70 

participation has been 

exaggerated 



TAB LB 39 

(cont'd) 



Responses 



Statements Disagree Strongly Disagree 



No. * No. % 



Staff involvement in 12 2.30 1 0.19 

decision making 
contributes to staff 
satisfaction 



Staff participation 15 2.89 1 0.19 

in decision making 
process improves 
staff performance 

aff involvement 28 5.43 6 1.16 

expedites implement a- 
tion of change 



Importance of staff 269 52.03 139 26.89 

participation has been 

exaggerated 



TABLE 40 

JOB SATISFACTION 



Responses 

Statements Strongly Agree Agree No Opinion 

No. % No. % No. % 

At the end of most 111 21.39 333 64.16 32 6.17 

working days, I feel 
that I have accomplished 
something worthwhile 

My efforts on the job 102 19.62 288 55.39 58 11.15 
are generally recognized 
by my supervisors 



My job will lead to an 33 6.52 107 21.15 225 44.47 
.even better one in the 
uture 



My work challenges me 136 26.36 277 53.68 45 8.72 
to do my best 



My job offers me 136 26.41 285 55.34 43 8.35 

opportunities for 
personal growth 



My job lets me assume 122 23.51 242 46.63 42 8.09 
as much responsibility 



as I want 



9 

ERLC 



99 



111 



TABLE 40 

(cont ' d) 



Responses 

Statements Disagree Strongly Disagree 

No. % No. % 

At the end of most 40 7.71 3 0.53 

working days, I feel 



that I have accomplished 
something worthwhi le 



My efforts on the job 59 11.39 2.50 

are generally recognized 
by my supervisors 



My job will lead to an 96 18.97 45 8.89 

even better one in the 

future 



My work challenges me 51 9.88 7 1.36 

to do my best 



My job offers me 39 7.57 12 2.33 

opportunities for 
personal growth 



My job lets me assume 94 18.11 19 3.66 

as much responsibility 
as I want 



ERIC ioo 1 1 2 



TAB LB 41 

FORMALIZATION 



Job Definition 






Bnf orcement 


Library Mean Score 


Li'> 


rary 


Mean Score 


Cutbacks 


Pre- 


1980 





Ontario 1 


2. 


36 


Ontario 1 


2. 


46 


Ontario 2 


2. 


08 


Ontario 2 


2. 


35 


Ontario 3 


1. 


60 


Ontario 3 


2. 


64 


Ontario 4 


2. 


21 


Ontario 4 


2. 


52 


Ontario 5 


1. 


97 


Ontario 5 


2. 


54 


Ontario 6 


2. 


55 


Ontario 6 


2. 


42 


Prairies 1 


2. 


60 


Prairies 1 


2. 


51 


B.C. 1 


2. 


65 


B.C. 1 


2. 


43 


Group Mean 


2. 


19 




2. 


49 






Cutbacks 


Post-1980 






Ontario 7 


2. 


28 


Ontario 7 


2. 


53 


P.Q. 1 


2. 


28 


P.Q. 1 


2. 


20 


P.Q. 2 


2. 


20 


P.Q. 2 


2. 


56 


P.Q. 3 


1. 


83 


P.Q. 3 


2. 


55 


P.Q. 4 


1. 


LI 


P.Q. 4 


2. 


56 


Atlantic 1 


2. 


14 


Atlantic 1 


2. 


55 


Atlantic 2 


2. 


14 


Atlantic 2 


2. 


62 


Prairies 2 


2. 


23 


Prairies 2 


2. 


41 


Ontario 8 


2. 


16 


Ontario 8 


2. 


32 


P.Q. 5 


1. 


90 


P.Q. 5 


2. 


52 


Atlantic 3 


1. 


27 


Atlantic 3 


2. 


53 


Prairies 3 


2. 


06 


Prairies 3 


2. 


48 


B.C. 2 


2. 


56 


B.C. 2 


2. 


37 


B.C. 3 


2. 


13 


B.C. 3 


2. 


57 


Group Mean 


2. 


09 




2. 


47 



ioi 113 



TABLE 42 

EXISTENCE OF WRITTEN STATEMENT OF 
LIBRARY'S GOALS AND OBJECTIVES 



Categories of Respondents 
Managers General Librarians 

Yes No Yes No 

Library 

No. % No. % No. % No. 



Cutbacks Pre-1980 



Ontario 1 


0 


0 


5 


100.00 


7 


35.00 


13 


65.00 


Ontario 2 


8 


88.89 


1 


11.11 


14 


93.33 


1 


6.67 


Ontario 3 


4 


66. 67 


2 


33.33 


6 


75.00 


2 


25.00 


Ontario 4 


0 


0 


2 


100.00 


1 


10.00 


9 


90.00 


Ontario 5 


2 


100.00 


0 


0 


45 


84.91 


8 


15.09 


Ontario 6 


4 


100.00 


0 


0 


13 


92.86 


1 


7.14 


Prairies 1 


2 


100.00 


0 


0 


3 


42.86 


4 


57. 14 


B.C. 1 


2 


50.00 


2 


50.00 


3 


27.27 


8 


72.73 


lotal 


22 




12 




92 




46 





Cutbacks Post-1980 



Ontario 7 




1 


100. 


00 


0 


0 




12 


85. 


71 


2 


14. 


2S 


P.Q. 1 




0 


0 




1 


100 


.00 


9 


34 


.62 


17 


65 


.38 


P.Q. 2 




3 


75. 


00 


1 


25. 


00 


20 


90. 


91 


2 


9. 


09 


P.Q. 3 




1 


50. 


00 


1 


50 


.00 


8 


28 


.57 


20 


71 


.43 


P.Q. 4 




4 


100. 


00 


0 


0 




14 


82. 


35 


3 


17. 


65 


Atlantic 


1 


2 


100. 


00 


0 


0 




13 


92 


.86 


1 


7 


. 14 


Atlantic 


2 


3 


100. 


00 


0 


0 




8 


SO. 


00 


2 


20. 


00 


Prai ries 


2 


2 


66. 


67 


1 


33 


.33 


10 


55 


.56 


8 


44 


.44 


Ontario 8 




1 


16. 


67 


5 


83. 


33 


8 


47. 


.06 


9 


52. 


94 


P.Q. 5 




0 


0 




0 


0 




34 


97 


. 14 


1 


2 


.86 


Atlantic 


3 


0 


0 




4 


100. 


00 


3 


30. 


00 


7 


70. 


00 


Prairies 


3 


1 


25. 


00 


3 


75. 


00 


4 


36 


.36 


7 


63 


.64 


B.C. 2 




2 


100. 


00 


0 


0 




15 


55. 


56 


12 


44. 


44 


B.C. 3 




5 


56. 


56 


4 


44. 


44 


9 


81 


.82 


2 


18. 


18 


Total 




25 






20 






167 






93 






^)brand Total 


47 






32 






261 






139 







ERIC 



TABLE 42 

(cont'd) 



Comb ined 






Yes 


No 




No. % 


No. 


% 


Cutbacks Pre- 


-1980 





Ontario 1 


7 


28. 


00 


18 


72. 


00 


Ontario 2 


22 


91. 


67 


2 


8. 


33 


Ontario 3 


10 


71. 


43 


4 


28. 


57 


Ontario 4 


1 


8. 


33 


11 


91. 


67 


Ontario 5 


47 


85. 


45 


8 


14. 


55 


Ontario 6 


17 


94. 


44 


1 


5. 


56 


Prairies 1 


5 


55 . 


56 


4 


44 


.44 


B.C. 1 


5 


33. 


33 


10 


66. 


67 




11 






58 








Cutbacks 


Post-1980 






Ontario 7 


13 


86. 


67 


2 


13. 


33 


P.Q. 1 


9 


33. 


33 


18 


66 


.67 


P.Q. 2 


23 


88. 


46 


3 


11. 


54 


P.Q. 3 


9 


30. 


00 


21 


70 


.00 


P.Q. 4 


18 


85. 


71 


3 


14. 


29 


Atlantic 1 


15 


93. 


75 


1 


6 


.25 


Atlantic 2 


11 


84. 


62 


2 


15. 


38 


Prairies 2 


12 


57. 


14 


9 


42 


.86 


Ontario 8 


9 


39. 


13 


14 


60. 


87 


P.Q. 5 


34 


97. 


14 


1 


2 


.86 


Atlantic 3 


3 


21. 


43 


11 


78. 


57 


Prairies 3 


5 


33. 


33 


10 


66 


.67 


B.C. 2 


17 


58. 


62 


12 


41. 


38 


B.C. 3 


14 


70. 


00 


6 


30 


.00 


Total 


192 






113 






Grand Total 


203 






171 







ERIC 



103" 



115 



TABLE 43 




MEASURES OF PROFESSIONAL TRAINING 



Degrees 



Professional 
IIIIIIIIIIIBIIIII"liIIZ"lQther] 

Library 

No. WM No. WM No. WM No. WM 



Cutbacks Pre-1980 



Ontario 1 


9 


9 


14 


42 


1 


7 






Ontario 2 


7 


7 


17 


51 






1 


5 


Ontario 3 


1 


1 


14 


42 










Ontario 4 


3 


3 


7 


21 










Ontario 5 


19 


19 


38 


114 






5 


2 


Ontario 6 


1 


1 


7 


51 






1 


5 


Prairies 1 


2 


2 


3 


9 






3 


15 


B.C. 1 


8 


8 


7 


21 






1 


5 


Total 


50 


50 


117 


351 


1 


7 


11 


55 



Cutbacks Post-1980 



Ontario 7 


6 


6 


6 


18 










P.Q. 1 


2 


2 


2 


27 


81 








P.Q. 2 


4 


4 


26 


78 










P.Q. 3 


9 


9 


23 


69 


1 


7 


2 


10 


P.Q. 4 


6 


6 


15 


45 


1 


7 






Atlantic 1 


1 


1 


15 


45 


2 


14 






Atlantic 2 


3 


3 


8 


24 






1 


5 


Prairies 2 


8 


8 


14 


42 






1 


5 


Ontario 8 


7 


7 


21 


63 










P.Q. 5 


15 


15 


IS 


48 


2 


14 


1 


5 


Atlantic 3 


3 


3 


12 


36 










Prairies 3 


6 


6 


11 


33 










B.C. 2 


16 


16 


15 


45 






2 


10 


B.C. 3 


10 


10 


9 


27 






1 


5 



ERIC 



Total 96 96 218 654 6 42 8 40 

WM = weighted measure OM = organizational mean 

104 

116 



TABLE 43 

(cont'd) 




Degrees 



Subject Combined 



BLS MLS PhD Other 



No. WM No. WM No. WM No. WM No. WM OM 



Cutbacks Pre-1980 



untano i 


£ U 


90 
Z U 


7 
( 


21 










C 1 


Q Q 


1 
I 


Q /! 


untario ^ 


1 0 


1 0 


i o 
i u 


30 






1 


c 
0 


0 1 


Ilo 


Z 


9 9 

z z 


un l sir l o o 


Q 


Q 


c 
O 


15 










9 Q 

z y 


C 7 
O f 


9 
Z 


9 1 


Ontario 4 


9 


9 


3 


9 








- 


22 


42 


l 


91 


Ontario 5 






1 Q 
1 O 


54 


4 


28 






1 O A 


o o n 
ZoU 




o c 

. ZD 


Ontario 6 


14 


14 


6 


18 


1 


7 






40 


96 


2 


40 


^^Prairies 1 


7 


7 


1 


3 






1 


5 


17 


41 


2 


.41 


c 
c 


c 
o 




30 


1 


7 






O 0 


77 


o 
Z 


9 Q 
o o 


Total 


120 


120 


6 


180 


6 


42 


2 


10 


367 


815 


2 


22 










Cutbacks Post- 


1980 










Ontario 7 


9 


9 


8 


24 


1 


7 






30 


64 


2. 


13 


P.Q. 1 




24 


3 


9 


1 


7 


1 


5 


58 


128 


2 


21 


P.Q. 2 


23 


23 


6 


18 


1 


7 


1 


5 


61 


135 


2. 


21 


P.Q. 3 


21 


21 


9 


27 






3 


15 


68 


158 


2 


32 


P.Q . 4 


17 


17 


4 


12 


1 


7 


1 


5 


45 


99 


2. 


20 


Atlantic 1 


14 


U 


2 


6 


1 


7 






35 


87 


2 


49 


Atlantic 2 


10 


10 


3 


9 










25 


51 


2. 


04 


Prairies 2 


16 


16 


5 


15 


3 


21 






47 


107 


2 


78 


Ontario 8 


19 


19 


7 


21 


2 


14 






56 


124 


2. 


21 


P.Q. 5 


27 


27 


7 


21 






1 


5 


69 


135 


1. 


96 


Atlantic 3 


10 


10 


3 


9 


1 


7 


1 


5 


30 


70 


2. 


33 


Prairies 3 


13 


13 


4 


12 










34 


64 


1 


88 


B.C. 2 


19 


19 


12 


36 


1 


7 


3 


15 


68 


148 


2. 


18 


B.C. 3 


16 


16 


2 


6 










38 


64 


1 


68 


Total 
Jfc. 


238 


238 


75 


225 


12 


84 


11 


55 


664 


1434 


2 


16 



WM = weighted measure OM = organizational mean 



105 



117 



TABLE 44 

MEASURES OF PROFESSIONAL ACTIVITIES 



Library Activities 



Prof. Annual Papers Elective Combined 



No. Mean No. Mean No. Mean No. Mean 



Cutbacks Pre-1980 



Ontario 1 


28 


2 


04 


28 


4. 


25 


28 


0 


46 


26 


0. 


32 


7. 


07 


Ontario 2 


26 


2 


. 00 


26 


2. 


88 


26 


0 


.38 


26 


0 


.54 


5 


.81 


Ontario 3 


15 


1 


.60 


15 


1. 


80 


15 


0. 


13 


15 


0. 


07 


3. 


60 


Ontario 4 


14 


0 


.93 


14 


1. 


29 


14 


0 


.21 


14 


0 


. 00 


2 


43 


Ontario 5 


62 


2. 


34 


62 


4. 


50 


62 


0. 


44 


62 


0. 


63 


7. 


90 


Ontario 6 


21 


1 


.67 


21 


3. 


48 


21 


0 


67 


21 


0 


.29 


6 


10 


Prairies 1 


10 


2 


10 


10 


3. 


40 


10 


0. 


50 


10 


1. 


30 


7. 


30 


B.C. 1 


17 


2 


.06 


17 


4. 


71 


17 


0 


18 


17 


0 


.41 


7 


35 


Total 


193 


1 


.98 


193 


3. 


65 


193 


0 


40 


193 


0 


46 


6 


49 


. Cutbacks Post-1980 


Ontario 7 


18 


2 


22 


18 


2. 


50 


18 


1 


00 


18 


0. 


33 


6 


06 


P.Q. 1 


29 


1. 


86 


29 


2. 


17 


29 


0. 


17 


29 


0. 


24 


4. 


45 


P.Q. 2 


31 


3 


23 


31 


6. 


19 


31 


0. 


81 


31 


0 


90 


11 


13 


P.Q. 3 


37 


1. 


11 


37 


1. 


62 


37 


0. 


35 


37 


0. 


27 


3. 


35 


P.Q. 4 


24 


1 


54 


24 


3. 


17 


24 


0. 


58 


24 


0 


33 


5. 


63 


Atlantic 1 


18 


2. 


22 


18 


3. 


61 


18 


0. 


28 


18 


0. 


44 


6. 


56 


Atlantic 2 


14 


2 


57 


14 


3. 


43 


14 


0. 


29 


14 


0 


29 


6. 


57 


Prairies 2 


24 


3. 


13 


24 


6. 


50 


24 


0. 


88 


24 


0. 


96 


11. 


46 


Ontario 8 


28 


1 


71 


28 


3. 


50 


28 


0. 


32 


28 


0 


36 


5. 


89 


P.Q. 5 


36 


1. 


08 


36 


2. 


61 


36 


0. 


19 


36 


0. 


17 


4. 


06 


Atlantic 3 


15 


2. 


40 


15 


4. 


47 


15 


0. 


33 


15 


0. 


40 


7. 


60 


Prairies 3 


17 


3. 


65 


17 


7. 


53 


17 


1. 


18 


17 


1. 


41 


12. 


76 


B.C. 2 


35 


2. 


71 


35 


6. 


17 


35 


1. 


17 


35 


0. 


63 


10 


69 


B.C. 3 


22 


1. 


45 


22 


2. 


55 


22 


0. 


18 


22 


0. 


18 


4. 


36 


Total 


348 


2. 


11 


348 


3. 


91 


348 


0. 


55 


348 


0. 


48 


7. 


05 


Comb ined 


541 


2. 


06 


541 


3. 


71 


541 


0. 


50 


541 


0. 


47 


6. 


85 



Total 



ERIC 



106 

118 



TABLE 45 

COMPLEXITY INDEX 



Library Score 



Cutbacks Pre-1980 



Ontario 1 


7. 


07 


Ontario 2 


5. 


81 


Ontario 3 


3. 


60 


Ontario 4 


2. 


43 


Ontario 5 


7. 


90 


Ontario 6 


6. 


10 


Prairies 1 


7. 


30 


B.C. 1 


7. 


35 



Group Mean 6.5 



Cutbacks Post-1980 



Ontario 7 


6. 


06 


P.Q. 1 


4. 


45 


P.Q. 2 


11. 


13 


P.Q. 3 


3. 


35 


P.Q. 4 


5. 


63 


Atlantic 1 


6. 


56 


Atlantic 2 


6. 


57 


Prairies 2 


11. 


46 


Ontario 8 


5. 


89 


P.Q. 5 


4. 


06 


Atlantic 3 


7. 


60 


Prairies 3 


12. 


76 


B.C. 2 


10. 


69 


B.C. 3 


4. 


36 
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PAflT II 

Retrenchment in Libraries and Other Organizations 

REVIEW OF THE LITERATURE 
This part of the report is a b ib 1 io graphic essay on 
retrenchment in libraries, primarily academic ones, and also an 
examination of pertinent business literature. It is most ly 
concerned with materials from 1984 onwards, although some earlier 
materials are also included. The review consists of two sections 
of roughly equal length. The first examines the library science 
literature and the second the business literature. 
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RETRENCHMENT IN LIBRARIES 

When the economic s low down , tax payers ' revolts (in the 
United States), increasing costs of materials and labour, 
increased accountability, changing demographics, and decreasing 
revenue sources began to seriously impinge on library budgets and 
activities in the mid to late seventies and eighties, there was a 
prevailing belief that this was temporary. Economy measures were 
seen as necessary short-term evils to be ridden out as well as 
possible until times of prosperity and plenty could return. 
During this initial period, personal experiences and limited case 
studies abounded in the literature, listing in graphic, horrific 
detail the necessary cuts to budgets, and consequently to services 
and activities. Practical, common sense suggestions on how to 
save costs were offered. At their worst, such articles (Dance, 
1983) write of surviving until better times by cutting staff, 
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hours of services and numbers of branches, by stopping innovative 
programming, decreasing materials acquisitions, and so on. 
Generally a haphazard reactive program of "lopping and stretching" 
was instituted to last only until the hoped for return to 
prosperi y. What such authors failed to realise w~s that such a 
time would not and could not return, and that libraries currently 
function, survive, and even prosper in a radically different 
environment (De Gennaro, 1981). 

After the initial shock, retrenchment was not seen as a 
hardship , but accepted as the new reality. With this acceptance 
came the movement away from merely reactive policies to the 
realisation that a new type of response was necessary. This 
proactive, often long-term stance against future cuts and to 
survive current ones, can be characterised as planning-based— 
both strategic, i.e., ac t ion-or ienteo , and also examinations or 
establishment of library missions, goals and objectives 
(Shaughnessy , 1984). Still based on case studies and practice, 
this new acceptance stressed the importance of planning and 
establishing priorities. Each program, activity, and service was 
assessed to see how it fit into the library objectives. 

Although planning is discussed as a method of dealing with 
retrenchment, it is rarely done so in any detail. In a major 
exception (Weingand, 1982), the necessity for both long-term 
planning (five to ten years) and operational planning (one year), 
are .^tailed, and contrasted with otherwise merely reactive 
solutions. Planning offers a systematic approach to services, and 
operation based on mission, goals, objectives, user needs and 
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constant evaluation of all of these. It is not a solution, but 
rather a controlling, coping mechanism. V/eingand offers two 
possible planning approaches, both published under the auspices of 
the ALA: (1) Palmour's Planning_Process_f or_Pub 1 ic_Librar ies ; and 
( 2 ) Plan n ing_Gu i de_ f or_Manag ing_Cu tb acks . 

TSjectives as a basis for management must be realistic 
("Chapter 7" Harvey and Spyers-Duran , 1984). To establish goals 
and objectives is a time consuming but necessary task. It leads 
to the possibility of doing long and short-term planning and also 
strategic and operational planning. The objectives must be 
understandable, measurable, acheivable, specific, and intended to 
improve service. They must be reviewed at regular intervals. 
Strategic planning also takes into account anticipated changes 
in the institutional mission or the environment. Tactical 
planning involves the carrying out of plans developed by the 
strategic planning process. Operational planning is the day by 
day management of the process ("Chapter 6 M Cimmings, 1986). 
Library objectives and goals must be linked to those of the parent 
organization. Although these may be diffuse, they can be 
partially inferred by budgetary allocations. Library services 
must also be linked to academic products. Although library 
serv ices or outputs are often diffuse, as opposed to inputs which 
are often more concrete, the outputs must be made understandable 
and visible. The issue of added value, which is central to 
special 1 ibrary survival as will be seen l&ter, is also present in 
academic libraries ("Chapter 7" Spyers-Duran and Mann, 1985). The 
library should not be seen merely as overhead, but as part of each 
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program, and this will help protect it from cuts. There is a need 
to integrate library and institutional objectives — *hat is, to 
include the library in the latter and also to keep institutional 
objectives in mind when establishing library ones. 

As an example of priority establ ishment , Indiana University 
examined its acquisitions and co 1 lection development budget 
allocation and instituted a system where monies we~e assigned to 
subject fields and also within subject fields. These assignments 
were based on a set of criteria established after extensive data 
gathering and peer review meant to assess the collection 
priorities. It was discovered that after the process had been in 
place some time, that social science, not sciences, had gained 
more, and also that serials did not grow dramatically at the 
expanse of monographs. Certain collections were identified as 
priorities and received greater funding. In addition, 
cooperative collection development with two similar academic 
libraries within the state was begun, as a way to offset collection 
deterioration (Bentley and Farrell, 1985). 

In other academic inst i tut ions , retrenchment has meant an 
integration of certain services and the library. Media services 
is often merged to reduce staff redundancy, save administration 
costs , and locate similar services in a central 1 oca t ion . The 
overriding Reeling was that such moves led to increased efficiency 
in the use of scarce resources and, in fact may be better for 
absorbed service as it is within a larger budgetary unit (Clark, 
1984). 
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In another example, based on the University of Victoria in 
Canada, the author stresses that in times of budgetary constraint 
priorities for ge^^al funding are established bv the university 
administration. The traditional motherhood sort of appeal for 
monies based on libraries as the heart and soul, or brains, of an 
institution are inadequate. Librarians must become more 
politically astute, and must establish good working relati on ships 
with faculty in order to make allies of them. In times of 
restraint with increased accountability, one must prove monies are 
efficiently and well spent, and that some efforts are being made to 
control and decrease costs (Wooley, 1983) . 

At the University of Toronto, budget acts and staff 
eliminations were implemented with the Planning Programming Budget 
System (PPBS). It allows for the design and preparation of annual 
and long-term budget plans. With it, one can be flexible to 
external pressure by the analysis of expenditures, both direct and 
indirect, and their proportion in programs and activities. The 
importance of identifying goals and objectives is stressed as part 
of the manner in which services are cut or kept. Alternative ways 
to attain the goals and objectives are also encouraged, such as 
increased grant proposals , or the cr eat ion of Friends of the 
Library Committee. The assessment of progress on ob ject ives , and 
accountability for reaching them are also stressed. Toronto 
applied cuts to areas which could later be restored. But 
priorities had to be established so that cuts could be applied in 
a logical and systematic way (Sharrow, 1983). 
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Taxpayer resistence and the lc-.; esteem and priority of public 
libraries for many members of the community (sentiments depending 
a great deal on library use) put the public library in a 
particularly vulnerable position. In one survey it was found that 
many felt library funding should be cut before many other services 
(Hamilton and Simmons, 1984). In a survey by the same authors, 
the effects of cutbacks in 91 public libraries which had between 
40,000 and 62,000 volumes, or served populations of between 17,000 
and 27,000, were analysed. Staff reductions, through attrition or 
layoffs, reduced hours and days open, declining material 
purchases, and program and service cuts were found. It is 
proposed by the authors that such actions will serve io work 
against the long-term viability of the library; instead of these 
methods to control or reduce costs, alternatives are proposed 
which have only minor service implications. Staff cuts which lead 
to decreased use of the library in turn weaken community support 
for the library. Rather than fewer hours, longer lineups are 
considered preferable. Examination of the duties of the 
professional staff to see if certain tasks can be assigned to non- 
professional who are less expensive is proposed. The creation of 
Friends of the Library is suggested, as well as the use of 
volunteers to do work, and also to act as strong library 
supporters. If reductions in service hours are necesary, then 
they should be timed when most convenient for users, which may 
require less th^n traditional hours of opening. Cooperation with 
other libraries for joint purchases, group insurance, or shared 
personnel , for example , in administration , is encouraged. 
Essentially, operations are to be stream-lined, costs held in 
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check, but services protected. 

The effects of budget cuts or budgets which do not keep pace 
with inflation vary depending on the type of library. Where there 
is need for the most current materials, such as in law libraries 
(both academic and corporate) , then acquisitions cuts are less 
reasonable (Fessenden, 1985). There is in law, as in most 
publishing, an information/publication explosion and there are 
materials which must be bought. In a survey of law school 
libraries, Fessenden found their responses were typical of all 
sorts of libraries. 

Special libraries, because of their small size and what is 
often deemed non-essential function, are very susceptible to the 
general economic health of their parent organization (Matarazzo, 
1983). Reviews of special libraries are often forced by adverse 
financial conditions. What Matarazzo found was that it was senior 
management and not economic factors who were pivotal in special 
library closings. Management will cut those services which they 
do not use and which seem of low value. The advice he gives is 
that in order to survive, one needs users high euough in the 
hierarchy of the organization to influence decision making. The 
process of library self-evaluation is stressed. Recalling 
previous statements on the importance of pi anning , Matarazzo 
wri t es of establishing objectives and standards , and observing 
changes in the organization as they potentially affect the 
library's priorities. A shift in use can influence the value of 
services . He e the emphas is is on the linking of library policy 
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and planning with the needs of the parent organizations. 

Special libraries must prove to management that they are 
essential to the organization's survival and prosperity (Bell, 
1984). In an era ' ' budget decreases and increased services 
costs, special libraries are forced to practice "cutback 
management", which is the accomplishing of more with less. Bell 
lists five practices which cutback management engages in, but 
these hinge on those in positions of authority accepting the 
necessity of cutbacks psychologically, and also on the ability of 
the organization to carry out the changes. Resources must be 
developed, both human and monetary. Productivity must be 
increased through new technologies, planning systems, goals and 
objectives setting, staff motivation, training, and participation 
in management. Economy measures must be implemented, decreasing 
the organization's fiscal commitments via staff reductions, 
rationing services, and decreasing operating costs. Last, a 
reorganization or restructuring of programs or the 
library/institution may be desirable. Bell also stresses the 
importance of being aware of the library's direction vis-a-vis the 
organization's. More practically, Bell says that collection 
development should be geared towards users' needs, but especially 
towards those users who can best serve the library's interests. 
Cutback management should be seen as a "menu" with a variety of 
possible selections to fit specific needs. The library should try 
to make the organization as dependent as possible on its services 
to ensure its own survival. 

A broader view of potential causes for the review of special 
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libraries identifies five possible stimuli: (1) change in 
business strategy; (2) hard times; (3) change in leadership; (4) 
check up; and (5) change for change's sake (Curtis and Abrara, 
1983). Although library budgets are relatively small, the benefit 
of their output is difficult to measure. Traditional output 
measures, the number of books signed out or catalogued, are not 
very useful or persuasive to senior management. Instead, one must 
try to show how and to what extent others are made more 
productive, or how their decisions are made more successful. 
Collection size is meaningless when the collection is not viewed 
as a means to an end. Strategies for survival include showing how 
the library "adds value." Not surprisingly, this process begins 
by identifying organizational objectives and priorities and 
shows how the library contributes to these. A listing of services 
and clients can be useful to add new services to existing 
customers, old services to new costumers, and so on. New services 
should be marketed to judge response. Financing for new services 
is easier if listed as a project and not as a new budget 
allocation. Once something is established it is easier to justify 
the cost. The library must draw itself closer to the central 
thrust of the organizat ion and also to those in control . 

In Britain, retrenchment in academic libraries occurred quite 
differently from the way it did in Canada or the United States (La 
Rose, 1985; "Chapter 1" Spyers-Duran and Mann, 1985). Funding 
cuts a*ue from the central funding agency , the Uni vers ity Grants 
Counci 1 , and were for set amounts pro ject ed over several years . 
They varied from institution to institution, and could be 
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mitigated by parent universities ♦ Based on a survey of 28 
academic United Kingdom libraries, the sorts of measures taken in 
response were fairly typical to what has been discussed already 
(La Rose, 1985). There was a dichotomy between libraries which 
had done well in terms of cuts at their individual institutions 
and those who had not. The chief librarian and staff in the 
former were active in establishing relations and communication 
with the rest of the university and in raising support for the 
library. They aJso had flexible staffing and priorities. In the 
latter group there was a much more reactive or passive stance 
taken. La Rose recommends that communication with the parent 
organization by all levels of library staff is essential, and also 
that services should be preserved and developed at the expense of 
material. 

With La Rose, a shift can be seen in the attitude to budget 
cuts from solely negative or realistic to possible benefits. Cuts 
have forced a redefinition and, in many cases, a definition of 
library priorities and/or the necessity of establishing goals and 
objectives. Cuts have also led and allowed for more flexible 
utilization of staff and increased efficiencies. Retrenchment 
forces one to examine the relationship between commmitments and 
resources. To do this one must question traditional views of 
sacrosanct services and policies (De Gennaro, 1981). Retrenchment 
allows for the doing of beneficial but politically difficult 
act ions such as merging departmental libraries , or revamping 
collection policies, or instituting initially costly cooperative 
ventures. Innovation and creativity are difficult under such 
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conditions, but they are absolutely necessary as minor economies 
prove inadequate. Creativity flowers under flexible and 
participative management situations (Weingand, 1982). As one 
moves from descriptive literature about individual situations or 
small case studies to longer surveys, tl.jre is a transition to a 
more theory or philosophically-based answer to cutbacks. Whereas 
previous ly , act ions informed theory, now theory guides act ion . 
Retrenchment, which was seen merely as threatening, is now being 
perceived as a challenge and opportunity (Weingand, 1982). 

In times of austerity the acquisitions budget is most 
vulnerable, as personnel costs are largely untouchable, especially 
in the short run, and other costs are too small to be significant. 
Collection development in times of cutbacks must be more refined 
than in times of plenty. There are six levels of collection 
development possible for academic libraries (Tyckoson, 1987): (1) 
instructional support — without these resources courses cannot be 
taught; (2) core collection of basic reference w^rks without which 
there could be no research; (3) the standard works which are often 
cited. These three levels are basic to collections. There are 
also three other levels: (4) faculty requests; (5) student 
requests; and (6) esoterica. Austerity eats into levels four to 
six, but when it makes inroads into one to three, one cannot 
support users. Levels of adequacy for collections can also be 
determined similar to the manner used at Indiana University 
(Bentley and Farrell, 1985)* Previously, collection development 
policy at large institutions was seen as collecting everything 
possible and being all things to all people (De Gennaro, 1981). 
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Due to the information explosion, and cost explosion, the 
increasing costs of labour and storage would make this attitude 
difficult in any situation, but in times of retrenchment it is 
impossible and perhaps not even desirable. 

Collection development policies have been based on a number 
of different methods over the years. One way to build and to 
judge is the use of formulas, including one promulgated during the 
seventies by the ACRL. It has, however, been rejected or ignored 
by most higher education commissions, perhaps because it seemed 
too complicated ("Chapter 6" Spyers-Duran and Mann, 1985). User 
needs or perceived user needs can also determine collection 
development. Program and research requirements should include 
library implications, and libraries should support their 
institution's academic function. User satisfaction in fulfilling 
requests must be one criterion of successful collection 
development ("Chapter 2" Cummings, 1986). One reason for the 
introduction of new technologies is that it would help meet user 
n eeds . 

Austerity will also probably affect public services. The 
largest cost of these is personnel and thus considerable savings 
are impossible unless positions are eliminated. Reduction in 
1 ibrary* hours will save only minimal monies as staff is usually 
skeletal during nonpeak hours and likely composed of inexpensive 
non-professionals. The political benefit of cuts in services or 
hours is debatable. Some say it is effective (Tyckoson, 1987) 
whereas others say it is not, and may even be harmful ( De Gennar o , 
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1981). In terms of actual elimination of jobs it is probably 
preferable to take a long-term approach of attrition versus 
layoffs . 

Although personnel cuts are a typical response to 
retrenchment, little in the library literature has been written on 
the effects of these on remaining staff. Retrenchment causes 
stress and increases fears, rumours, and worries (Tyckoson, 1987) . 
Management must address these problems. Although positions are 
being lost, management seems hesitant to realise that fewer people 
will be required to do more work. In addition, the financial 
pressures of accountability lead to lower initial salaries (if 
there is hiring at all) and smaller "^ises, despite increased 
workload. Increased labour costs lead to automation as a cheaper 
and better alternative, but even this causes apprehension over 
one's future employment. The pressures of smaller acquisitions 
budgets places stress on book selectors to make each choice 
correct, and also increases frustration because one is not able to 
buy all that is necessary. One's best employees may well leave 
for better positions elsewhere. Planning is again suggested as a 
panacea by Tyckoson to help solve the above problems. With fewer 
staff, their development is necessary now more than ever, but often 
development is cut . This results in short-term saving and 
long-term problems. Continuing education will improve staff 
performance and quality, thus effecting long-term gains. 

In times of retrenchment it is necessary to improve staff 
productivity and performance and also institute policies of 
evaluation and accountability ("Chapter 9, 14" Harvey and 
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Spyers-Duran , 1984). Employee efficiency, that is, performing a 
task ecomon ical ly , and effectiveness, performing the correct task, 
must be improved. Job uniformity and standardization, and flow 
charting procedures can lead to economies. Costs and benefits for 
specific activities must be established so as to eliminate those 
of limited value. Evaluation and assessment are necessary also, 
so one must define responsibilities and duties and have standards 
congruent to library goals and, in turn, the parent organization. 
Services must be viewed in terms of inputs and outputs and what 
they contribute to overall effectiveness and productivity 
("Chapter 7" Spyers-Duran and Mann, 1985). 

Ways of earning funds through charging for external use , 
especially by industry, is one method of offsetting cutbacks 
(Line, 1986). In an academic setting, charging back to 
departments with its benefits and pitfalls is discussed by Line. 
A guide to what facilities and services should be charged for is 
also given. Line does stress that individuals should not be 
charged for what is necessary to fill their function. 

Line also lists general principles to run an academic library 
which can act as a brief summary of what has already been 
mentioned. What the institution's informational needs are must be 
established and faculties to support these must be given priority. 
Alternative ways to do these should be looked at, considering cost 
and effectiveness. 

In response to austerity, a new philosophy of access to 
materials versus holdings is emerging (Mackenzie, 1986). In terms 
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of technology, full text data bases are being viewed as 
replacements for costly journals (especially in the sciences). 
There is, however, some competition and tension between Humanities 
and Sciences for shrinking budgets. Planned resource sharing and 
acquisitions is being looked at seriously, in addition to 
traditional ILL. To further this process, it is necessary for 
1 ibraries (here only academic ones are being cons ide red) to know 
in detail the resources of others to be able to plan their own 
individual acquisitions policy. One technique for doing this 
known as Conspectus, which is "a methodology for describing in 
standard format the strength, weaknesses, and present acquisition 
policy of a library" (Mackenzie, 1986). This is done by dividing 
the LC classification into minimal subject groups with two 
indicators (ranging fron 0-5), one to assess present strength and 
the other for the purchasing policy in force. Language modifiers 
can also be added. It is necessary of course to know the other 
libraries* holdings and to be able to get materials. There must 
be cooperation with other libraries in terms of access, supply, 
acquisitions, and cataloguing. 

Many authors mention in passing the necessity of inter- 
library cooperation due to declining resources. However, only two 
discuss it in any great detail ("Chapter 3" Cummings, 1386 and 
"Chapter 3" Harvey and Spyers-Duran, 1984). Savings are 
accomplished through reduced acquisitions budgets and cataloguing 
costs. Such cooperation is apurred on by fiscal restraint and by 
advances in telecommunications and computer technologies. Most of 
the networks or consortia are U.S. based, though some are British 
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and a few Canadian, The technical questions of interlibrary 
cooperation are less a hinderance than issues of administration, 
organ izat ion , and economics . When retrenchment becomes severe , 
t here is an impetus towards cooper at ion . 

Cooperation can be seen from two views. The first is the 
Method school, where the technological method to render services 
is the dominant factor. The organizational view stresses the 
structure and purposes of such cooperation as being of prime 
importance. Regardless of which view is held, ecomonic self- 
interest is usually the motivating factor. A corporate model of 
cooperation is suggested, since decisions and actions are focused 
on local program requirements and interpretation. Five questions 
should be kept in mind when considering a cooperative venture: 
(1) what is to be achieved; (2) by whom; (3) how; (4) with what 
effect; and (5) with what value. The resulting value must be 
sufficient to justify initial development expenses and the cost of 
maintenance. The following are six benefits that most consortia, 
networks, or cooperatives commonly provide: (1) they provide 
efficient library service; (2) they expand resources; (3) they 
receive technological benefits; (4) they develop i 3as and/or 
concepts; (5) they implement cost effective solutions to relieve 
economic pressure; and (6) they escape political criticism. 

Many libraries also mention in passing that libraries must 
begin to increase their own revenue sources . This is poss iH le 
through increased solicitation of grants and donations ("Chapter 
12 ,f * arvey and Spyers-Duran , 1984). Potential donors can be 
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individuals, corporations, groups, foundations, or government 
agencies. Donations can be annual (thus recurring), or r<ajor 
gifts, cr for special events. Before any active solicitation can 
tcke place, the library must arrange for a development office or 
offices (either full or part time) of its own or, less preferably, 
use the university's. Someone who is familiar with the library 
will do a better job at selling it. Cooperation between the 
library and university development officers is absolutely 
necessary. Libraries must become more sophisticated in their 
request asking, and they must be knowledgable about estate giving 
and planned giving techniques. For fund raising drives, teams of 
staff should be formed to be educated, motivated and trained. 
Outside consultants are suggested for drives over $100,000 (U.S.). 

Grant seeking usually involves written proposals. Such 
grants are dependent on the importance of the specific problem 
being addressed, by the quality of the proposal, and by the record 
of those proposing ("Chapter 4" Harvey and Spyers-Duran , 1984). 
In addition, friends of Library organizations are useful as 
potential sources ot volunteers and as sources of funds as well as 
lobbying groups. The use of volunteer", is problematic as staff 
time is required to train them, as well as to supervise them. 
Specific union conditions may make this not viable also. Gift 
programs of books or materials can be successful but libraries 
which have a "pick and choose" policy are unpopular with donors. 

In order to fully understand the impact of retrenchment it is 
necessary to see the effects over a large number of institutions 
and also over a long time period. Such data are available for the 
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Association of Research Libraries (ARL) between the early sixties 
and early eighties (Molyneux, 1986). Three periods are 
distinguished by Molyneux: (1) sixties to early seventies; (2) 
seventies to early eighties; and (3) eighties onwards. In the 
first period, the number of volumes added to CARL libraries 
increased each year. In the second period, the number of volumes 
added to ARL libraries declined each year. Most recently, (as of 
1983/84), there seems to be a shift to the number of volumes 
increasing again. In terms of staff, Molyneux has broken down the 
ARL libraries into three groups: the largest 20, the smallest 20, 
and those in between. He proposes that the size of staff at a 
library is closely related to the size of the library as 
determined by the number of volumes. During the first period, 
there was an increase in the number of full-time staff, both 
professional and non-professional. In the second period, there 
was a leveling off or slight decline in staff numbers. However, 
the proportion of professional staff to non-professional staff 
sharply declined in the second period. It is only the third 
period that this ratio has begun to level off and perhaps increase 
in favour of professional staff. In hard economic times, 
professional staff numbers decreased, indicating perhaps that they 
were replaced by non-professionals or by increased automation. A 
link is drawn between periods of staff growth and periods of 
increasing volumes added. A stable period of overall staffing is 
exhibited during years when the number of volumes added declined 
each year. In the eighties, ..th a return to increased volumes 
each year, the staff is increasing and also, the ratio of 
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professional staff to non-professional staff is improving. 
Molyneux suggests that possibly the seventies was a period of 
flourishing for the service librarians but not the technical 
librarians, but he is unable to draw a firm conclusion due to 
inadequat e data . 

In a similar, though less extensive study, it was extrapolated 
that academic libraries receive a fixed percentage of an 
institution's budget and that this has remained relatively stable 
over long periods (Talbot, 1984). Even a stable percentage, 
however, means a decline in real dollars. Academic need is not 
the stimulus, but rather funds are determined by available 
revenue, and what is considered an appropriate share of the 
parental institution's budget. The same author also found that 
budgets could be consistently broken down into 60% for personnel 
costs, 20% for materials (with serials taking an increasing 
proportion over monographs), and 10% for other costs. Despite 
decreases in numbers of staff, the percentage has stayed constant. 
Absolute numbers of acquisitions has declined but it is debatable 
whether this has hurt scholarship. Talbot's solution is to rely 
on the electronic revolution, with no further explanation of what 
he means • 

In an academic setting, the degree and rate of change in a 
university library are dependent on the parent institution, and 
affected by a number of factors ("Appendix B" Cummings, 1986). 
The vision of the library directors and th' institution's agreement 
with it is one. The library's and the chief librarian's goodwill 
and credibilty on the campus are also factors. Automation 
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attempts will be affected by the success or failure rates of 
previous attempts ♦ 

What is seen over and over in this bibliographic essay is the 
emphasis on planning, priority setting, and establishment of goals 
and objectives and measures* Various ways of coping with 
retrenchment have also been suggested, but practical details are 
less important than the philosophical willingness to accept change 
as beneficial and not negative. The importance of communication 
and politics in establishing links with parent organizations has 
also been shown. And in an era of accountability, the libraries' 
confirmed hestitancy or inability to clearly list the cost of each 
service, program, activity, and the benefit obtained from these, 
is a grave problem. In addition, the lack of performance measures 
compounds the problem. Alternative ways of doing tasks through 
the use of creativity and innovation, have marked the successful 
solutions to cutbacks. 

RETRENCHMENT IN OTHER ORGANIZATIONS 

When examining the business literature on retrenchment, 
cutbacks, or downsizing, one notices a greater level of 
specificity and more theory than in the library literature. There 
are two distinct themes to the literature: (1) human resource 
implications of retrenchment; and (2) theory of and actual 
management responses to retrenchment. Retrenchment or downsizing 
is often seen as necessary and probably positive, and this 
attitude should be kept in the forefront while reading this 
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section. The organization will be along these two thematic lines. 

During times of cutbacks, personnel costs are often viewed as 
an area where reductions can be made. In a business environment, 
where cutbacks are necessary due to declining demands or profits , 
some personnel come to be seen as superfluous. There are a number 
of ways to handle a decrease in number or arrangement of 
personnel. One of the least effective, yet most common, is 
through layoffs. There are both moral and morale problems 
involved in layoffs, as well as practical ones (Greenhalgh and 
McKersie, 1980). 

There are hidden costs to layoffs (Perry, 1986, and Perry, 
1985). When one lays off employees one is almost always losing 
specific skills. These are those skills which employees have 
"learned by doing" in their organization. These can be technical 
and organizational (i.e., experience in doing tasks or functions 
with one's group). When these employees are gone, the firm seeds 
to replace them. This usually involves training costs and 
suffering through period of inexperience while new employees 
learn the job. Tuere is some job security afforded to employees 
through acquisition of tLc*e skills. Employees are also le?.s 
likely to transfer to different organizations when they have high 
organization-specific skills, since these may not be transferable. 
There can also !it skills that are non-specific, and thus more 
easily replaced, and to let these staff go is relatively 
efficient, as new staff can be hired without training costs, as 
needs dictate. Which skills are necessary for *"he firm in 
retrenchment becomes a*i important question. Skills can be further 
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broken down as to whether they are industry-specific or not. 
Response to decline depends on its nature, and the type of decline 
will influence whether firm and/or industry specific skills are 
necessary. When decline is temporary and resurgence seems likely, 
for example, it is better to reduce personnel costs through loss 
of non-firm-specific skills. 

There are, however, alternatives to layoffs. Pay cuts can be 
a resonable short-term solution, especially when tied to the 
probability of making up the loss in the future. Job sharing and 
work sharing are also innovations which must be considered. 
Leaves of absence, less paid time off, and performance-based pay 
are other possibilities. The ability to move people around in an 
organization to serve areas of importance is yet another 
alternative and shows the value of firm-specific skills. 
Attrition can be a natural way of decreasing personnel and it can 
be encouraged through early retirement or generous severance 
arrangements (Greenhalgh and McKersie, 1980). Those who are 
obsolescent or disenchanted may well take this diginified 
opportunity to leave, but the organization will probably lose some 
good people. These can be hired back as consultants as the need 
arises . 

When layoffs are necessary and unavoidable, the moral and 
morale implications and consequences must be understood. The 
surv ivors go through f eel ings of sympathy for those who are gone , 
relief that they are not one of them, and concern over their own 
job security (Perry, 1986) . When the organ izat ion helps the 
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victims of layof *s , this bolsters the morale of the survivors, as 
it shows the employer has concern for employees. Placement 
centres and efforts, resume books, and career counselling are some 
possible services that can be provided. 

Often during retrenchment , human resource or personnel 
departments are cut and programs such as staff training and 
devel opment are curtailed. This is unfortunate , as this group can 
in fact ease an organization through a difficult period. 
Management sometimes exhibits difficulty confronting problems of 
survivors (which may be indicative of management inexperience with 
retrenchment practices). Feelings that co-workers were not bad, 
but rather merely in the wrong place at the wrong time, lead to 
thoughts concerning one's own position (Alevras and Frigeri, 
1987). There is also guilt and mourning with the loss of friends 
and coworkers. Those employees who perform essential functions in 
the organization must be identified, and reassured so as to stay 
in the organization (Cody, Hegeman, and Shanks, 1987). They must 
be motivated and their initiative and innovation not damaged by 
poorly thought out and implemented retrenchment policies. This 
demDralizat ion takes place because of anger at treatment of 
friends and peers and a "waiting for me next attitude" (Willis, 
1987) . The lack of innovation necessary during retrenchment may 
also be a sign of "don't rock the boat" fear, or merely a lack of 
interest. Good morale is then maintained through humane human 
resource treatment of those who have gone and those who stay. 

Although there are smaller numbers of staff, the question of 
what to do with the workload of those who are left is critical. 
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Depending on the nature of the cutbacks, it can be done by 
survivors (which often entails work overload, although this may be 
seen as job enrichment), or it can be contracted out (to save 
money), or it may be eliminated altogether (Alevras and Frigeri, 
1987). In a retrenchment and post-retrenchment environment, one 
may find increased interdepartmental warfare as scrambling takes 
place for inadequate resources, or merely to protect turf. This 
decrease in co-operation is dangerous to the organization. From 
this environment, Alveras and Frigeri propose a model of four 
types of employee response to change: leader, follower, avenger, 
and victim. One's position depends on one's power, and concern 
for organization or self. The avenger is the most destructive 
force, unless changed to a leadership role. The authors list 
numerous techniques for dealing with each category* 

Downsizing has been defined as the systematic reduction of 
workforce by an employer in a variety of ways, usually as a result 
of financial loss or technological change (Applebaum, Simpson, and 
Shapiro, 1987). It can be accomplished through a variety of 
methods. Although costs are cut, there are societal implications 
in terms of increased unemployment, and individual depression and 
poverty. Survivors, as mentioned, also suffer from increased 
stress ; and while there may be initial increases in product ivity, 
without proper handling, motivation is often adversely affected by 
job insecurity. Benefits from downsizing in saving personnel 
costs, and having a more streamlined bureaucracy and chain of 
command are possible, and worthwhile. 
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One difficulty with cutbacks is that while it may eliminate 
excess fat and possibly poor performers , "good" employees may also 
voluntarily lewe (Perry, 1984). Such employees leave either to 
"abandon a sinking ship" as a response to downturn , or to make a 
"well-timed exit" as a reaction to the organization's response to 
downturn. Often during retrenchment, the organization will have 
inadequate inducements to help self-interested and key people. 
Those who abandon ship see periods of downturn as affecting future 
possibilities, making careers harder to predict, and generally 
creating an imbalance between contribution and return . The 
employee who makes what they consider to be a well-timed exit 
views the situation as one of three possible career environments, 
and downsizing is seen as hampering the chosen environment. The 
career environment is based on the market and potential earnings; 
the bureaucratic environment is seen as a series of positions, and 
how far one can get, as opposed to how much. Lastly, the 
professional career environment is viewed as an opportunity to do 
meaningful work and have autonomy. To reduce abandon ship 
leavings, the organization must reduce uncertainty by giving the 
impression that survival and turnaround are imminent. Well-timed 
exits are avoidable by increased career opportunities. Perry 
offers strategies and examples of both methods to reduce the loss 
of key personnel. 

One repercussion of not having open communication may be the 
disruption of cutbacks through rumours (Hirschhorn, 1983; Sutton, 
Eisenhardt, and Jucker, 1986). Rumours help: ,(1) to structure 
and reduce anxiety (of losing one's job or being demoted); (2) to 
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make sense of limited or fragmented information; (3) to organize 
strategic postures; and (4) to signal status of power (e.g., "I 
know and you do not"). The negative consequences of rumours can 
be minimized by providing open and collective discussions and 
communication to allow the structure of anxiety. Realistic and 
specific target dates for decisions should be made. Contingency 
plans for different scenarios should be available, known, and have 
had input from employees. Timelines for internal events should be 
related to external events which are triggering mechanisms . 
Cert a in act ions can go ahead regardless of externals and these 
should be set out. Worst case scenarios should be encouraged to 
articulate unspoken fears and increase sense of control. Open 
discussions also allow for brainstorming. Individual rights to 
plan one's own future must be given legitimacy. Rumours will also 
emerge when management's opinions or statements are not credible. 

Rumours adversely affect workers' perceptions of their job 
security (Greenhalgh and McKersie, 1982). This in turn adversely 
affects organizational effectiveness. Less commitment to an 
organization can take the form of decreased productivity and 
increased turnover. Low productivity is hard to address in such a 
situation because managers hesitate to rock the boat themselves, 
invest the effort to correct, or do surveillance. Managers would 
not want to admit their shortcomings in allowing low productivity. 
To offset rumours and to stop them beginning, the work force must 
be perce ived as an integral part of organ iz at ion a 1 change and not 
a problem to it, or simply a tool. Effective change will occur 
where work force change is handled humanely regarding layoffs, and 
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survivors. For the latter, the perception of job security is 
essential and workers will give up much to guarantee it. There 
are economic consequences to poor handling of cutbacks but 
companies have a social contract with workers and therefore a 
responsibility to help those they displace . 

Effective management and planning of human resources is one 
way in which to cope with environmental change (Cook and Ferris, 
1986; Ferris, Schellenberg, and Zammuto, 1984). What 
characterises poor human resource utilization is the shot gun 
approach which relies on short-term isolated responses to 
immediate crises. Integrating human resources with overall 
strategic planning allows for long-term benefits. Human resource 
departments manage the pool of knowledge and skills pos ssed by 
the organization to ensure that it can be competitive and 
adaptable. Cook and Ferris discovered in a study that high 
performing organizations use an integrated approach while in low 
performing ones there was little integration. In times of 
retrenchment, human resource departments are not cut in high 
performance groups, as they realize it is necessary for the future 
good of the organization. In integrated systems, 

hiring/recruitment and termination will be seen in light of future 
needs. They will control the inflow and outflow skills and 
knowledge possessed by the organization. Training and development 
is the manner in which human resources modify existing 
competencies. It is also necessary to have a functioning 
evaluat ion and reward system . Exit pol icies are as important for 
those who stay as those who leave. 
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Layoffs are often necessary because of excessive hiring and 
optimism during boom periods when superfluous or not very 
productive staff are innocuous (Moore, 1985). Because growth has 
prestige, and because it was the norm for many years, there is a 
disincentive to restrain hiring. Management must overcome denial 
of decline, and its probable permanent nature. During 
retrenchment, management must change its attitude and engage in 
strategic planning using available and new information and 
analysis. Analytical staff and human resource staff must be kept 
or hired to establish performance criteria, service levels, and 
project future employment levels. 

Before layoffs can occur, some staff will already have left. 
Junior staff may go voluntarily because they realise cuts are 
often based on seniority (Moore, 1985). As staff leave or are 
laid off, motivation becomes difficult to inspire because of 
problems associated with job security Layoffs and budget cuts 
can be across the board or targeted. The latter, while more 
rational, may be impossible, as the former are perceived 
internally as fairer. The idea of sharing the burden may seem 
equitable, but it penalises those areas which were efficient or 
lean before cuts. While cuts based on seniority are easy to do 
and justify (and maybe necessary in union environments), they are 
harsh on young, new staff and may especially adversely affect 
women and minorities who for a number of reasons do not usually 
have long seniority. Job performance should be the principal 
criterion but it is criticized as being too subjective. 
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Organizations must respond not only internally to decline, 
but also externally through transition management (Price and 
D'Aunno, 1983). Transition management tries to arrange networks 
of resource exchange that produce mutual benefits. It is not 
concerned with individuals' or organization's behaviours, but with 
the character of their relationships , linkages , and transactions . 
Invo Ived are individual workers , unions , community agencies and 
officials, and the company. What is exchanged is inf ormat ion , 
money, skills, and legitimacy, or goodwill. Cutbacks have social 
impl i cat ions and companies have responsibilities. Transitional 
management arranges the complex network of exchanges (actual and 
potential) between those parties it has identified as key. The 
imbalances and dependencies that may occur in such exchanges must 
be identified. New exchanges r.ust be worked on to decrease 
imbalances. Good corporate benaviour in terms of severance pay, 
and outplacement avoid legal and economic sanctions, internal 
morale problems, and at the same time is also morally responsible. 
External agencies should be found and included, as they offer great 
potential assistance. An analysis of exchange relations may 
suggest strategies to reduce costs for the corporation and 
employees. Senior management must be a partner if the process is 
to succeed, as it may involve costs in the short-term. 

Retrenchment must be seen as an investment in future survival 
(Hardy, 1987). When retrenchment is badly handled, it may cost 
the company a great deal through union actions , al ienated and 
disaffected staff, damaged credibility and reputation, government 
intervention, public criticism, and jeopardising the retrenchment 
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strategy altogether. Downgrading is not occurring, but rather 
downsizing. Proper handling of survivors and employees and open 
commmunicat ion allows for a shift in attitude from seeing 
retrenchment as a threat, to seeing it as a positive experience 
providing challenges and opportunities. Time must be given to 
human resources to consider and implement alternatives to layoffs. 
Empl oyee part icipat ion in decision making offsets feelings of 
power less nes s , but one mus t also allow protection of the employees 1 
own self-interests. 

The ability to deal with cutbacks and retrenchment is one 
many managers lack through experience or education (Sutton, 
Eisenhardt, and Jucker, 1986). To manage organizational decline, 
old practices must be replaced, for example, by the humane 
separation policies repeatedly suggested herein. The nature of 
layoffs must be looked at not only from the point of seniority but 
also by how they affect all levels of the organization, including 
middle and upper management. Cutbacks are only a symptom of 
decline, not a cure. To cure decline, the organization must 
become adjusted to the new environment through new strategies, new 
or revamped products/services and through the methods already 
suggested, that is, among others, communication, and participatory 
management . 

What human resource strategies are attempting to do is 
minimize the disfunct ional aspects of decline, as retrenchment 
affects climate and behaviour of workers and organizations 
(Krantz, 1985). Based on research from the Tavistock Institute, 
the author postulates that with increases in stress and anxiety, 
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there is an increase in behaviour which functions as a primitive 
defense. One can search for an omnipotent leader, but inevitably 
one will be disappointed, yet begin the search again. One can 
fight or flee as an external enemy is imagined, and this fear ties 
people together . Or employees can pair off into groups of two. 
This rsturn to what Krantz refers to as "basic assumptions" i~ 
meant to increase security. These fantasy-driven mot i vat or s 
underlie group behaviour but are more apparent during times of 
stress. These primitive responses are rigid and take away the 
flexibility necessary in times of retrenchment. A more 
sophisticated defence system provides time, space, encouragement, 
and authority for people to discuss their anxieties and think 
realistically and flexibly about the cutback situation. 

Individual responses affect the way an organization responds 
to crisis. The individual goes through a process similar to the 
handling of death: denial, anger, depression, and ending with 
acceptance. The proper management of retrenchment involves 
understanding the basic assumptions and social defenses and 
protecting the strength* in these but not succumbiLg to them in 
terms of management s^.yle. Krantz ends by stressing, as has b: 
done elsewhere, the importance of disclosing as much information 
as possible, allowing for mourning and survivors' guilt, and the 
necessity of al lowing individual career planning even when 
seemingly at odds with the organization ' s needs . 

There are structural reorganizat ions which accompany 
downsizing (Ames , 1985). It is necessary to dismantle the 
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infrastructure that was in place previously supporting a business 
which is presently nonexistent. And therefore, it is necessary to 
create a new structure more in keeping with actual current 
real it ies . Management must face new or real facts and usually 
overcome hopes that changes are temporary. In t imes of growth , 
cost control is not as vital as in decline. Each activity in an 
organization must have its costs and also relative value 
established. It is often found that in terms o^ structure there 
are excessive layers of middle managers which results in a 
separation of senior management from those doing the work. Those 
making the decisions are too far away from those whom the 
decisions affect and who can provide information which will affect 
future decisions. In retrenchment, these layers are trimmed so 
that many managment functions go to tne line or operational 
managers (and sometimes workers) with the belief that changes are 
best sensed and reacted to at that level (McDowall and Ladd, 1985; 
Willis, 1987). Ames stresses that most organizations are too top 
heavy and retrenchment makes for a leaner, better communicating, 
more responsive, and cheaper organization. 

The squeeze on middle management and pressure from corporate 
headquarters has led to decent ral iz at ion and a pushing of 
authority down the ranks (Kiechell, 1985; McDowall and Ladd, 
1985) . Increased responsiveness is hoped for with the pushing 
down of authority. Corporate headquarters or senior management 
now act only to define key corporate issues, strategic directions 
and monitoring. A negative attitude to excessive central planning 
is shows. In addition to authority being drawn down, work is also 
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descending with technological advances such as AI, expert systems, 
and so on (Kleinschrod, 1987). 

Although it is not necessarily a function of decreased middle 
management in organizations, nonetheless decline often either 
results in, or greatly encourages, a change in management style to 
a more participative model. High employee involvement during 
cutbacks, retrenchment, and post-retrenchment is one way to 
reverse decline (Mohrman and Mohrman, 1983). This soit of change 
involves significant time and other resources and requires a high 
information environment. The open communication urged during 
retrenchment can also be seen as encouraging participation. 
Involvement combats feelings of uncertainty and power lessness . 

In periods of decline, organ iz at ions increasingly t ry to meet 
their own goals and needs, often at the expense of these of their 
employees (Mohrman and Mohrman, 1983). Individuals will begin to 
adopt strategies of self-protection, such as leaving an 
organization, or decreasing creativity so as to be more conformist 
and less noticeable. An employee may become less open, or beome an 
"avenger" or a rumour starter. Survival instincts are brought out 
by decline. As well as these negative characteristics, one often 
finds a reliance on old and tried methods to the detriment of the 
organization. In periods of decline, management must protect 
employees' interests. This change in management attitude is 
accompanied by a change in management practice to include 
employees in the decision making process. 

Another benefit of participation is that implementation, 
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acceptance, and the impact of decisions is easier, since those 
affected know of and have influenced the changes (Lipitt and 
Lipitt, 1984)* The participation must obviously be voluntary. 
But if such a policy is followed, one will likely find a change in 
attitude from calamity to challenge, power lessness to potency, 
fear to tru^t, and feelings of sacrificing quality to improving 
it. These attitudinal changes are invaluable for the 
implementation of retrenchment and the well-being of the newly 
retrenched organ izat ion. 

While getting to a downsized position is difficult, staying 
there may be harder (Tomasko, 1987). It is partially through the 
technological systems and changes suggested above, such as 
improved MIS and expert systems that one can. Also, changes are 
necessary in human resources management. Performance apraisal 
must have "teeth" to make it hard for poor performers to stay on. 
Different career paths, more horizontal and dependent on area 
specialization, must be investigated. As well, more job security 
must be provided for those who do stay to alleviate their fears 
and the resultant erosion of productivity. 

Tomosko proposes a solar system model of corporate 
organization in a situation where there are fewer staff; that is, 
he proposes fewer intervening levels between staff and managers 
to enhance communication. Many services formerly done by staff 
can be contracted out and, although self-sufficiency is decreased, 
lower costs and increased flexibility compensate. Smaller 
decent ral ized units are the norm so that each has more 
res pons ibility, which acts as a motivating factor, and also al lows 
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for cutting of management layers and costs. Control is through 
"soft controls" such as corporate culture, careful selection of 
employees 9 and mandatory training rather than hard controls such as 
supervisors and systems. Obviously, many of these controls fall 
within the domain of human resources and once again it is 
necessary to involve and integrate this group with strategic 
planning. The interrelating of organization and employee needs 
to be central to the proper functioning of a downsized firm. Each 
must exhibit real commitment and concern for the other. 

The flurry of interest in retrenchment can be seen as a 
response to the unusual situation of increasing cuts in white 
collar and some professional positions (Gilmore and Hirschhorn, 
1983). Retrenchment changes the nature of career progression. It 
focuses attention, perhaps for the first time, on white collar 
productivity and quality of work, with resultant shock, surprise, 
and morale problems. The laying off of educated employees creates 
new and complex problems as middle management begins to feel 
expendable. Job loss for white collar workers, the authors may be 
implying, is a big trauma; more so, perhaps, than for blue collar 
workers . 

Retrenchment involves changes in management culture and style 
(Gilmore and Hirschhorn, 1983). The nostalgic yearning for a past 
that is now seen as having been perfect, or of being too critical, 
must be avoided. The sanctioning of individual, as well as 
organizational, planning during retrenchment marks a radical shift. 
Participation then is seen as a way to gain pertinent information 
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and to encourage commitment to change. Jumping ship or leaving 
out of fear is less likely and those who stay are more committed. 
Even those who go usually give adequate notice in a more 
information-rich and participatory environment. The emphasis 
during retrenchment for management is to contrui ambiguity and 
uncertainty, and to master interpersonal relations (especially 
with regard to assuring top personnel) in order to keep morale 
high. Various methods, such as communication and firm deadlines 
and dates are discussed elsewhere in this essay. This new 
openness is often at odds with the traditional paternalistic 
attitude of senior management, who formerly accepted all anxiety 
and worry, kept it and problems secret, and made solutions without 
consultation. Uncertainty can be structured partially through the 
use of scenario planning (best and worst which involves staff). 

One method to cope with organizational decline is by 
t ransorganizat ional systems (Cummings, Blumenthal, and Greiner, 
1983). Organizational response is dependent on the nature of the 
decline. Stagnation is often more subtle than cutbacks. In the 
latter, one can either lose the competitive edge or be the victim 
of a shrinking total market or shrinking market share. Although 
internal solutions such as human resource management are possible, 
the external solution of establishing cooperation between two or 
more organizations for a common purpose is another. Conditions 
favouring TS include environmental turbulence, altruism, mandate, 
lack of exit option, and interdependence. Tbe nature of decline 
also affects the possible structure of transorganizat ional 
systems, and whether one joins with similar or dissimilar 
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organizations. Three initial steps must be taken for the process 
to occur. One must identify potential partners, bring them 
together to discuss feasability and desirability, and lastly, the 
necessary organizational structure and mechanisms must be 
established. The authors provide detailed questions for each of 
the three steps. 

Responses to retrenchment often involve innovation in 
technology and administration. In a large study of public 
libraries, the rate of adaption of both types of innovation was 
examined (Damanpour and Evan, 1984). It was found that technical 
innovation (which is directly related to the primary work of the 
organization) occurs at a faster rate than administrative 
innovation (which occurs in social systems of organization and 
involves relationships among people). Those libraries which 
performed well had a more balanced level of administrative and 
technical innovation than low performers. The authors also found 
that administrative innovations trigger technical ones more 
readily than the reverse. Technical innovations were seen as 
easier to implement, their relative advantage easier to articulate 
and show. They are more triable and the results more observable. 
There was also a feeling that technical innovations helped the 
organization to respond more to environmental changes. Innovation 
generally has a positive relationship to size, i.e, bigger 
organisations are more likely to innovate. What the authors do 
not discuss is the willingness to innovate, especially in terms of 
decline or crises. 

There exist several examples of checklists for cutbacks and 
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the principles which guide them. Budgets must be realigned to 
available resources which often have been decreased by changes in 
the external environment. Public and government organizations and 
agencies have different sets of priorities and questions to answer 
from the private sector (Lewis and Logalbo, 1980). One must 
establish why and how much money is being spent, who is receiving 
the benefit or services, and whether they are paying fairly for 
it. Alternative ways to provide services should be looked at. 
Priorities should be established and ranked to allow for logical 
cutting where necessary. Cutbacks force one to focus on goals, 
outputs, and costs. Taey do, however, allow and encourage, where 
there is a will, the realignment of commitments and purposes. 
The appropriateness of certain cuts may, however, also be 
established by political processes. When efficiencies are 
introduced, most will take time to flower and may not entail 
savings, but only better spending. Short-term economies, often 
not well thought oat in terms of implications, often cause long- 
term costs. Across the board cuts fall into this category, as 
they penalise efficient units. The authors go into great detail 
on cutting back and withdrawing from services, reducing 
expenditures, improving the resource base, and improving personnel 
management. They emphasize the importance of considering local 
government situations throughout. 

Another checklist which was established in a Canadian 
cont ext , and for the public sector , lists ten steps leading to 
effective retrenchment management and summarizes many issues 
discussed already. The ten steps are as follows: 
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The environment must be scanned to ensure public and 
political support, strong funding, and any threats; 

The reality, and probable permanency of cutbacks, and 
not growth, must be acknowledged; 

Political support should be fostered as well as other 
methods to increase external support and opportunities 
to influence adverse external environmental conditions 
and views; 

The imbalance between the purposes of an organization 
and resources available must be addressed through 
establishment of internal priorities; 

Corporate strategy should be reviewed with emphasis on 
communication and commitment of staff, and their 
participation in decision making; 

Reductions are targeted by economy measures and means of 
increas ing product ivity; 

Reductions must take place slowly to leave adequate time 
for explanation and adjustment; 

Alternatives to staff reductions should be sought, 
perhaps through reduct i on in compensat ion and not 
through reductions in staff complement, or reliance on 
voluntary leave taking; 

A balance of rationality and fairness should be sought 
in cuts ; for example , across the board cuts are less 
preferable than making cuts according to priorities in 
corporate strategy; 

Communication is vital through all of 1-9. 

The initial difficulty with downsizing is recognising the 
need for it and then making the decision to begin (Lippitt and 
Lippitt, 1984). Strategic planning for long and short-term goals 
must establish priorities and take into account human resource 
implications . Layoffs are to be avoided if possible, and 
assistance given to those who go. The process must be suffused 
with communication. Equal attention should be paid to those who 
stay* to reassure and recognize them. These three models of 
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retrenchment tend then to agree with each other in priorities to 
be followed by retrenching organizations. 

Organizational decl ine can be due to a number of causes 
(Cameron and Zammuta, 1983; Ferris, Schellenberg, and Zammuta, 
1984). A change in the environment can affect the organization's 
niche size or its shape. In addition, decline may be continuous/ 
sustained or discontinuous/sudden. There are four possible ways 
of describing decline, the strategy to deal with decline, and the 
tactics to deal with decline. Erosion, the continous change in 
size of niche, involves a domain strategy of consolidation and 
reactive (direct response to event but not until it happens) 
tactics. Dissolution, a continuous shift in shape of niche, has a 
domain strategy of creation, and enactive tactics (new management 
techniques). Collapse is discontinuous change in shape of niche, 
involving a domain strategy of substitution and experimental 
(trial and error) tactics. The role of human resources management 
is to help in the implementation of domain strategies through the 
methods proposed by Cook and Ferris, and Ferris, Schellenberg, and 
Zammuto • 

Environments can range from stable or static to turbulent and 
organizat ions develop responses to crises within the environment 
(Smart and Vertinsky, 1984). Organizational response is in fact 
management's response, and this will depend on how well firms can 
control their environment and the costs of introducing change into 
the organization. The amount of curbulence and its rate will 
influence the amount of change to major goals within a given 
period. In addition, the complexity, or number of factors to be 
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taken into account while making decisions, must be considered* 
Whether such an environment is predictable is also a factor. 
Management will act in a consistent way with their psychological 
outlook. Response according to the authors can be of two sorts: 
adaptive, or entrepreneurial (where management try to modify to 
environment). These two responses can be over the long-term or 
the short-term. The authors postulate that the attributes of 
differing environmental crises tend to* produce specific strategic 
responses . When environments are highly complex and turbulent , 
the response is retrenchment and adaptive responses because of 
management's perception that it has little ability to control the 
environment. Organizations which develop in stable environments 
may lag ir response to changes in the environment, and will cope 
by information gathering, which being a slow process, delays 
strategic responses. Organizations which evolved in very volatile 
or stable environments are susceptible to crises resulting from 
permanent change to the environment, and will act defensively. 

Response to environment is in fact a form of organizat ional 
learning. This sort of learning can be "single-loop" or "double- 
loop" (Petrie and Alpert , 1983). In the former, change takes 
place , but the organizat ion con t inues its bas ic pr act ices under 
the same objectives. For the latter, one must see a changing in 
norms, the structure, mission, objective, or underlying premises 
of the organization. By far, it is the harder change, but it also 
has potentially more benefits. The difficulty lies in deciding 
whether a situation merits one response or the other. Behaviour 
which is consistent or rational with one response may be seen as 
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irrational with another. The authors combine this theory with two 
types of response to environmental pressures. Efficient responses 
entail doing as much or more of what tne org&iization does, but 
with less. Effectiveness involves creation of new stability by 
changing mission, structure, or strategy. Obviously, single- loop 
behaviour links with efficiency measures and double-loop with 
effectiveness. Efficiency measures are more often chosen as a 
response because they are easier to measure, and goals are hard to 
establish or change, despite the fact that these efficiency 
measures are inadequate. For proper responses to crises, one must 
decide if existing norms, images, values, and beliefs are correct. 

Charles H. Levine is a key writer on retrenchment. Levine 
sees that most government agencies (and perhaps more broadly, 
other organizations) respond to resource shrinkage and scarcity by 
policies of "decrement alism" (Levine, 1984). This is the 
stretching of resources and short-term adjustments to save cos^s 
without much loss of visible effectiveness. There is a reluctance 
to see retrenchment as necessitating long-term strategic planning, 
partially due to the difficulty of establishing priorities, costs, 
and benefits. There are numerous short-term consequences with 
such policies, many of which have already been discussed, which 
can be generalized as human resource erosion. 

The management of retrenchment is in fact merely the 
management of change. This will involve correcting "uncertainty" 
through communication, long range planning, and clear performance 
appraisals. In addition, combating "drift" or units protecting 
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their own turf at the expense of, end disregarding, the agency's 
good. Last, one must combat "disinvestment", that is, employees 
valuing their stake in the organization less through reassurance 
and bonuses. Levine also addresses the issue of losing (and how 
to keep and attract.) one's best staff by voluntary exits. He 
discusses several personnel changes to offset the above three 
nrob lems . 

And although management knows what to do in times of 
retrenchment, Levine says that in most cases they prefer 
decrementalism. Cutbacks and responses to them produce a great 
deal of personal stress which has a freezing effect on management. 
They become anxious and unproductive and the inclination for 
innovation is lost, for fear of repercussion for wrong actions or 
unknown results. Communication tends to decrease, especially that 
information which is contrary to staff perceptions of reality and 
solutions. Traditional values (and responses) are relied on as 
alternatives, since innovation tends to cause more anxiety. 
Levine then agrees with previous authors in that management often 
cannot, without strong conscious effort, react properly during 
retrenchment, especially until an attitudinal change occurs. 



CONCLUSION 

There are many specific factors which explain why 
organizations, corporations, institutions, and governments have 
felt it necessary to retrench. These factors, while having common 
f eatures , are also different for each situation . Thus , to 
understand decline, one must be able to place it in the context of 
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a theoretical model. Various models have been discussed in this 
essay. The way management perceives, understands, and accepts the 
nature of decline will determine management's response to it. 
Other influential factors are the level of anxiety experienced and 
the preconceived norms of individual and corporate behaviour. In 
general, management must overcome the view of decline as a burden, 
accept it as a permanent fact, and then change the management 
style, as we 11 as the corporate goals, objectives, mission, and 
priorities to suit the new reality. 

Changes in management style are treated early in the section 
that reviews the business literature. Attention to human 
resources, the most valuable resource any group has, is marked in 
retrenchment. The needs of those let go, and the needs of the 
survivors, must be looked after. New methods of recruitment, 
training, and performance and judgment of work are necessary. But 
it must be in the context of open coirniunicat ion and participation 
by the employees. It also must be part of long-term planning, and 
a shift or analysis of what a corporation is doing. The stress is 
not only on doing what one should be doing well, but also on doing 
the correct thing. Maintaining an increasing productivity is 
essential in times of retrenchment. As well, breadth of vision is 
necessary to imagine, and then implement changes. One aspect of 
these changes has been the delayering of management in an attempt 
to open communication and to return responsibility for work to 
those closely associated with it. This decentralization also 
requires changes in management 1 s way of acting. 
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What is lacking in the library literature is a theoretical 
model as to the nature of the decline taking place. Without a 
realization that the nature of decline affects one's response to 
it, libraries cannot act successfully. What is similar in both 
the library and the business literatures is the inability of 
management to accept decline as the new reality. Once this has 
been done , then both 1 i teratures urge an examinat ion or, if 
necessary, the establishment of goals, obiectives, mission, and 
most importantly, priorities. The library literature stresses the 
importance of establishing costs and benefits which, while 
worthwhile, should not be done the expense of rational priority 
setting. 

Whai is very much missing from library management is a 
concern for the effects of retrenchment on staff. Although 
libraries may not lay off staff to the extent of private and other 
public sectors, cutbacks still iffect staff. There is little 
exhibited concern for the anxiety and loss of motivation. The 
flight of valuable staff is also not addressed. Libraries seem to 
be ignoring the erosion of productivity that results from poorly 
handled retrenchment. Businesses, perhaps because of their profit 
driven motives, do pay attention to productivity. Libraries, on 
the other hand, may be the perfect examples of Leviae's 
decrement alism, with all its accompanying problems. 

Libraries rely too wurh on non human resource solutions to 
cutbacks* which reflects their poor abilities it management. By 
strossing technological and cooperative effort?*, or fund raising, 
library management ignores its nost valuable resource, its staff, 
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and escapes from the duty and hardships of establishing 
priorities. Also, the stress on political support and networking 
may be examples of wishful thinking; i.e., if one could only 
network well enough to get back budget. While keeping good 
relations are important to budget protection, making one's library 
essential to the parent group is probably a better option. 
But again, once this is done, one cannot ignore tne needs of 
staff. Libraries must go to the business liter at u re to find out 
how to treat staff, and to be able to understand their own 
responses or non-responses to cutbacks. The technological 
panaceas discussed in the literature may be little more than 
placebos when accompanied by disaffected staff, and may prove to 
be of temporary benefit. 
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PART III 

Programs, Services and Activities That Were Eliminated, 
Reduced or Introduced in CARL Libraries 
Over the Ten-Year Period, 1972 Through 1382/83 

INTRODUCTION 

One of the purposes of this study was to ascertain how 
retrenchment affected the services provided by the library to its 
users. These services were viewed by the investigators as being 
central to the mission of the organization. We were concerned 
with what happens to the provision of services when the 
organization undergoes retrenchment and how the changes in type of 
service would affect library staff. Such information could, of 
course, be obtained in a number of ways, one of the more obvious 
being to list a variety of possible services and ask respondents 
to indicate those which had undergone some change. We felt, 
however, that such a method had serious drawbacks. First, it 
might predispose respondents to identify only those services 
listed and ignore those not named. Second, services listed might 
suffer from terminological inconsistency across institutions and 
therefore, staff might not readily identify a service by the name 
used to describe it. Third, we wanted to ascertain the 
respondents' opinions regarding the changes in services without 
channelling their thinking in any preconceived direction. We 
recognised that the act of retrenching did not necessarily involve 
simply the cutting out of some services and disregarding the rest. 
Gradations of cutback were possible and, indeed, probable. In 
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addition, while some services might be reduced or eliminated 
altogether, others might be introduced for the first time. This 
might be especially true, v/e suspected, of various types of 
automation. Taking all of these factors into consideration, and 
in view of the fact that our research funding was not sufficient 
to allow interviews, we chose to pose *<- series of closed and open 
questions . These questions , 29 through 37 on the staff survey 
questionnaire, inquired whether any programs, services, or 
activities in the library system had been eliminated, reduced, or 
newly introduced; and for each category asked the respondent which 
of these chan; ^s in servic is had affected him or her directly, and 
in what manner. The answers to these questions are the focus of 
the remainder of this chapter. 

PROGRAMS ELIMINATED IN THE LAST TEN YEARS 

Our first concern 5 to ascertain whether any programs, 
services or activities in the library system had, in the opinion 
of the respondent, been eliminated in the last ten years (question 
29). In keeping with the analytical framework used in other parts 
of this study, responses were categorized first by the library 
systems that had begun retrenching before 1980. Table 1 shows how 
many middle managers and general staff members in each institution 
felt that some elimination of programs , services or activities had 
taken place. The frequency percent is given for the combined 
staff categories. In six of the eight library systems that began 
retrenching prior to 1980, more than 50% of the staff had no doubt 
that some services had indeed been eliminated. Staff in five of 
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the six Ontario libraries in the pre-1980 retrenchment group 
agreed that this was the case* Among the post-1980 retrenchment 
CARL libraries, the last two to experience ret renchment were all 
in British Columbia* Yet, retrenchment seems to have been so 
severe in these ins t i tut ions that it was obvious to over half of 
the staff that services had been eliminated* Indeed, in one of 
these, the fact that cuts had been made was affirmed by almost 94% 
of the librarians who responded. 

In addi t ion to analyzing the responses by whether 
retrenchment occurred before or after 19J0 as in Table 1, tne 
responses were analyzed by ranking the CARL libraries according to 
the per intage of their total staff who responded to question 29 
either affirmatively or negatively. 7he libraries are ranked in 
descending o~der according to those whose staff responded 
affirmatively and are therefore, in ascending order according to 
those who responded negatively (Table 2). 

In 17 of the 22 CARL librariss, 50% or more of the staff felt 
that services had been eliminated in their library system in the 
last ten years. Of the five libraries with the highest percentage 
of staff who affirmed that cuts had f aken pJace, three were in 
Ontario, the remaining two in British Columbia. Of these five 
libraries, four (three in Ontario and one in British Columbia) 
were listed in Table 1 as having experienced retrenchment before 
1980. Of the five libraries with the highest percentage of staff 
who denied that cuts had taken place, two were in Quebec. Of 
these five, three (two in Quebec and one in the At lant ic region ) 
were said to have experienced ret renchment after 1980. 
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Next, respondents were ai.ked whether any of the eliminated 
programs, services or activities had affected them directly 
(question 30). Their responses are given in Tables 3 and 4. In 
seven of the eight CARL libraries that began retrenching prior to 
1980, 50% or more of the staff claimed that they had indeed been 
affected by the services that had been cut. Staff in all six of 
the Ontario libraries in the pre-1980 retrenchment group felt that 

the elimination of services had affected them directly. The one 
library where only one-third of the staff felt that they had been 
affected was on the Prairies. Among the 14 CARL libraries which 
experienced retrenchment in the post-1980 period, 11 had 50% or 
less of their staff who felt directly affected by the elimination 
of programs, services or activities that had occurred in their 
library system. Of this post-1980 group, the three libraries 
where staff said they were affected were in the Atlantic region, 
Quebec and British Columbia. 

In Table 4, CARL libraries are ranked in descending order 
according to the percentage of their total staffs who responded 
positively to question 30. It will be noted that of the 22 CARL 
libraries, 13 had at least 50% of their staff claiming that they 
had been affected by cuts in programs, se vices or activities. Of 
these 13, si:< were in Ontario, and all of these were in the group 
in Talle 3 that had begun experiencing retrenchment before 1980. 
Of the remaining seven where half or more of the staff claimed to 
bs affected, one library was in the Atlantic region, one on the 
Prairies, two in Quebec, and three in British Columbia. Those 
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libraries where the fewest staff claimed to have been affected 
were scattered across the country with two on the Prairies, two 
each in Ontario and the Atlantic region, and three in Quebec. 
With the sole exception of a library on the Prairies, all 
libraries where the least number of staff claimed to be affected 
had begun to retrench after 1980. Indeed, the two Ontario 
libraries where less than half of the staff felt affected by 
program cuts were the last CARL libraries in that province to 
undergo retrenchment ♦ 

We now turn from the opinions of staff about whether or not 
there had been program cuts, and whether or not they nad been 
directly affected by these cuts, to a consideration of which 
programs had actually been eliminated and how these cuts had 
affected staff. 

Respondents were most generous in providing detailed answers, 
providing a detailed list of programs that had been eliminated by 
their library systems and the effects, short and long-term, direct 
and indirect, these cuts had on programs, services, activities, 
staff, and users. To provide conciseness and clarity, as well as 
to preserve anonymity of individual institutions, while at the 
same time providing a representative over-all picture that applies 
across libraries, the responses have been cons o 1 ida ted and grouped 
into the broad areas of public, technical and administrative 
services. Within these areas specific types of representative 
programs, services, and activities have been identified. Then, 
the perceived effects of cuts in these programs, as related by the 
respondents , are described. 
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Eliminations in Public Services Areas 



Areas in public services that have undergone cuts can be 
classified into the following categories: (1) general access, 
including outreach and satellite libraries; (2) general services; 
(3) services to faculty; (4) teaching functions; (5) acquisitions ; 
and (6) specific positions* With regard to general access, there 
has been a cur tailing of hours in which the 1 ibrary in general 
remains open and when reference services a-e available; some 
libraries no longer staff the reference desk in the evenings, on 
wetVends> Sundays, or for extended hourt, during the period before 
exams* Others i ave either reduced the number of professionals 
providing reference service or replaced them altogether with 
support staff. Respondents reported the elimination of entire 
library sub-units, such as the A-V library, the Government 
Publications Department, the Periodicals Room and a consolidation 
of and reduction in the number of divisions In some cises 
respondents reported the closing of branch or satellite libraries, 
the elimination of services ^d extension and off-campus units. 
General services that were cut included rare book programs and 
library displays, the catalogue information desk and free online 
searches and interlibrary loans. Services to faculty that have 
been cut include compiling bibliographies for individual 
academics, maintaining departmental reading rooms, routing 
journals for current awareness, bibliographic verification, 
answering reques ts and renewals by telephone , compil ing and 
circulating library acquisitions lists, searching for missing 
materials, and campus-wide delivery. Teaching functions formerly 
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performed by librarians have also been curtailed. Respondents 
cited the cancellation of bibliographic instruction courses and 
orientation and continuing education programs. As for 
acquisitions, the number of mo~e expensive reference materials, 
such as indexes and bibliographies was reduced, duplicate 
material? were no longer purchased, blanket order approvals were 
eliminated and specialized purchases for specific departments, 
such as psychological tests were no longer possible. Finally, 
respondents named the positions that had been cut, usually but ncc 
always through attrition or the retirement of the incumbent: 
Bibliographer of out-of-print books, Curator of Manuscripts, 
Exhibits Librarian, Orientation Librarian, Staff Training and 
Development Officer. There were, of course, other positions that 
ceased to exist, but they were not specifically identified by 
their position title, but rather more generally as reference 
librarians, cataloguers or professional and non-professional 
staff, and student help. 

Eliminations in Technical Services Areas 

Areas in technical services that have undergone cuts can be 
categorized as those that are catalogue-related, those that are 
collection-related, and those that are related to staff. 
Regarding those that are catalogue-related, most respondents refer 
to functions that have been severely curtailed, though not entirely 
eliminated. Those severely curtailed include, for example, much 
less time devoted to bibliographic searching, much slower book 
processing, much briefer records for gifts and donations , and on- 
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going neglect of the authority file. Activities halted completely 
include the cessation of analytics, cancellation of r^con 
projects, and non-cataloguing of departmental holdings, such as 
the sound recordings of the music faculty. Cuts that are 
collection-related include the cancellation of many serials and 
standing orders, and the dissolution of the vertical file. On- 
going and systematic evaluation of the collection, inventorying 
and weeding **re no longer performed, and collection development 
activities have been reduced to a minimum. In short, the non- 
essential, some respondents claim, even some essential, details of 
the technical services operations have boen cut. In addition, 
there have been reductions in the numt/er of professional and non- 
professional positions that have substantially affected the type 
of work done, how it is done, and ";ho does it. 



Eliminations in Administrative Areas 

Cuts in these areas include those that are related to staff 
and those r( lated to the physical plant or library buildings. 
With respect to the latter, the respondents deliver an 
uncomplicated message: equipment is aging, deteriorating attd not 
being properly maintained or regularly replaced . Buildings are 
likewise deteriorating, their upkeep is minimal, and those repairs 
chat are undertaken are somet imes substandard . Space saort^^es 
are commonplace, but there are no funds for expansion or 
renovation, microfiching or weeding of collections. 

9 

Measures taken with regard to staff in times of retrenchment 
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are many and varied. Rather than attempt to record every local 
variation as implemented in each department of every library as 
seen through the eyes of the respondents, only emergent themes or 
trends will be identified. Beginning at the broadest level, the 
amalgamat ion or consolidation of branch, divisional, or 
departmental libraries has resulted in the elimination of the head 
librarian. It is true that no cases of actual firings have been 
reported, but one cannot help speculating whether that is because 
those people are no longer around to tell the tale. Usually, the 
elimination of headship positions occurred through attrition or 
retirement. In some cases the redundant librarian whose position 
was eliminated was absorbed into another part of the library 
system. The remaining jranch, division or department head then 
assumed responsibility for their own library, as well as for the 
library with which they had been consolidated. The result was 
fewer administrative positions in the system. This technique was 
also common at the middle management levels where units within the 
library were joined, o! ten eliminating one of the management 
positions. In some cases units were joined and reported to a 
newly promoted or existing senior manager, eliminating an entire 
middle management level altogether. Virtually all respondents 
report the non-replacement of middle management staff whose 
positions were cut out in this way or who left through retirement, 
attrition or some other reason. 

Another pervasive trend appears to be the transformation of 
ful 1-t ime professional positions into part- time, then contract and 
sessional positions. Not only has the nature of these formerly 
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permanent positions changed, but there are fewer of them. Part- 
time, evening and weekend help has been cut, as has student help 
in the evenings and on weekends. Clerical staff has been reduced 
and in some libraries, pooled t< serve a variety of departments 
and functions . Few vacant positions are filled. Virtually all 
resD on dents report the severe cuts in budgets formerly avai lable 
for attendance at conferences, for travel, and for training and 
development a^ti\x ies. 

Effects of Eliminations on Public Services Areas 

The cuts that have been made in programs, services and 
activities ha TT e generally not been dramatic. This is not to say, 
however, that they have not been significant. Rather, there is 
ample evidence to support the claim that cuts (even small ones) 
inflicted repeatedly over an extended period of time, in this case 
a ten-year period, have substantially affected virtually every 
aspect of the library's organization. Certainly, as far as users 
were concerned, the results of these cuts are most evident in the 
types and c mprehens iveness of the services offered. The most 
readily observable decline in service is simply the reduced number 
of hours that libraries remain open and reference and other 
services are provided. It is no longer z matter of the 
institution accommodating the needs of ita users so much as users 
channeling their requests towards those times when the library is 
open. Where once users could be reasonably certain of having 
their requests handled by a professional, now these users are as 
likely to have their requests handled by a clerk. Thos ? few 
librarians who are still available must spend less time with 
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individual users in order to spread their expertise as equitably 
as possible over an ever-growing clientele. Such a situation, 
with fewer professionals working longer hours at the reference 
desk serving increasing numbers of users, creates not only 
dissatisfaction among those seeking help, especially if they can 
compare their treatment with service under more affluent 
conditions, but frustration among the librarians who recognize 
that they cannot deliver the quality of service for which they 
have been educated and trained. In addition, because support 
staff are being queried more frequently and often with more 
sophisticated requests, their stress levels have also increased. 
These '"taff members are also the most likely to be approached by 
users seeking explanations about the curtailment of various 
services. Shorter hours of library opening and the cessation of 
campus delivery service are two areas often complained about by 
unhappy users according to respondents. 

These prob lems of reduced access are compounded by cuts in 
general services. For example, respondents mentioned repeatedly 
that cuts in circulation staff mean that missing materials are 
searched for less often, if at all, and that fewer overdue notices 
are sent out to retrieve outstanding material. The negative 
repercussions of these non-actions may take a variety of forms, 
ranging from a user whose needs have not been met to a gap in th^ 
library* s collection. Inter library loan requests have also risen 
in an effort to overcome deficiencies in ot..er areas, but users 
are now paying increased fees for interlibrary loan requests that 
take longer to fill. The mt raorganizat iona" 1 effects that result 
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as more libraries make fewer searches for their growing numbers of 
missing materials need no elaboration. 

Among the other services that respondents allude to as having 
been cut are the provision of free online searching and the 
maintaining of periodical rooms for readers. The introduction of 
online fees has resulted, at least initially, in fewer searches 
being performed with the poss ible creat ion of two kinds of users 
— the "information-rich" who can afford to pay for access to a 
comprehensive range of resources and the "information-poor" who 
must make do with what they can afford. Closing periodicals rooms 
has led ta longer waiting periods for materials, increased user 
complaints, and greater stress for staff members who have to cope 
with an unsatisfactory situation. Cuts in services to faculty 
have served to reduce contact and comiuunicat icn between library 
staff members and faculty. In general, faculty members have been 
inconvenienced by the curtailment of telephone renewals, 
acquisitions lists, customized bibliographies and campus-wide 
delivery. Performing their teaching and research functions has 
become just that little bit more difficult, and while in the short 
r\n , such annoyances may be viewed as minor and not warranting 
attention, their cumulative effect will likely serve to reduce the 
enthusiasm of, and possibly even alienate, a critical source of 
influence and support for the library within the university. 

Perhaps the most ironic cuts to be made are those related to 
the teaching function of the library. Virtually all respondents 
recalled thit orientation and bibliographic instruction activities 
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had been curtailed, and that specific positions formerly 
responsible for these functions had been eliminated. In fact, 
although the allotting of the responsibility to a single 
individual may have ceased, the need for such instruction has not. 
Where formerly library instruction was offered systematically to 
scheduled groups, it has now been replaced by ad hoc instruction 
provided by those staff members who are available when such a need 
arises. This dispersion of activity has left users less able to 
core with the multiple catalogues that have become the norm in 
large 1 ibraries , have t axed staff resources and have reduced 
accountability for the service provided. 

The cuts made to acquisitions budgets have the potential for 
being the most serious in the long-term. Most respondents 
reported that departments now have to pay for the collection and 
maintenance of their departmental libraries, and that since many 
departments are financially unable to do so, these libraries have 
either been left to wither or have been closed. Cuts in serial 
titles, journal subscriptions, new subscriptions, duplicates, 
blanket or standing orders, and specialized materials are reported 
to be univerral in academic libraries across the country. While 
the short-term effects of such cuts are visible in decreased user 
satisfaction, increased interlibrary loans and staff frustration, 
the less obvious exults are the more critical ones. These 
include the overall erosion of the collection, the incomplete 
coverage of subject specialties and the increasing obsolescence of 
the existing resources . In many cases the opportunity to purchase 
certain items may be of limited durations and once that 
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opportunity has passed, it is gone forever. The work of scholars 
may be affected for generations to come, and the stature of the 
university itself may suffer. In a few cases when this crisis 
stage became imminent, funds were provided for collection 
development. But, these tended to be one-shot deals net designed 
to alleviate erosion accumulated over a decade or more and slated 
to continue into the foreseeable future. 

Effects of Eliminations on Technical Services Areas 

Cuts in the area of technical services are divided into three 
types: those that are primarily staff-delated, those that are 
primarily catalogue-related, and those that are primarily 
collection-related. Cuts in the rumber of staff positions 
affected virtually every area of technical services. Fewer staff 
meant that the workload for those who remained increased. 
Substantial cataloguing backlogs were reported by virtually all 
library respondents. These resulted In time-consuming searches 
for uncatalogued materials, as well as increasing user complaints. 

only did the amount of work performed by individuals change, 
but so did its nature. With the elimination of support positions, 
professional staff were called on to do filing, checking and 
typing. The closing down of search departments meant that each 
staff member did his or her own bibliographic verification. In 
some cases, this was reported to have led to messy catalogues and 
time wasted correct .ig inaccurate work. Cataloguers were expected 
to perfcrm their own data entry. Generally, there was a blurring 
of professional and ncn-prcf ess i onal roles as staff attempted to 
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cope with cuts as best they could. 

Whereas one mi *ht have speculated that cuts in technical 
services staff would result in a spurt of automation, in fact a 
variety of catalogue-related changes were reported. Some reported 
a halt to the development of automated systems for circulation, 
acquisitions, and serials control and felt that this stagnation 
was responsible for breeding apathy and disinterest among staff. 
Others reported a halt to the retrospective conversion of 
catalogue records leaving the library with two catalogues to be 
searched — one card and one fiche. This dual system resulted in 
poorer service and greater frustration on the part of rtaff and 
users. Yet another variation reported the closing of the card 
catalogue altogether, leaving only the fiche catalogue which some 
consider a poor alternative, since it is thought to be more time 
consuming to search. A few did report replacing the card 
catalogue with an inline microcat alogue . This changeover was felt 
to have streamlined activities, as well as changed staff duties. 
This last variation was the only one whose results were reported 
in positive terms. 

As to the effects of cuts in technical services that are 
collection-related, respondents described the control of the 
library collection as being minimal with little if any stock- 
taking, weeding, or replacement taking place. Cuts in collection 
development activities resulted in fewer books being ordered. The 
dissolution of vertical file collections, originally seen as a 
method of eliminating cos ts , often resulted in increas ing 
cataloguing backlogs, as attempts continued to keep useful 
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materials accessible to uiers. The reduction of cataloguing 
analytics, especially for sound recordings, served further to 
reduce access to these specialized collections and to make 
reference duties more onerous* The reduction, or in some cases, 
the elimination, of library instruction also left the user less 
able to navigate through the card catalogue and the collections 
themselves ♦ 

Effects of Eliminations on Administrative Areas 

Obviously, the organization and strut cure of the library 
underwent significant changes as the result of continued budget 
cuts* Many of these changes have already been mentioned as they 
related to specific library functions or services. Others do not 
affect the performance of specific identifiable tasks, and are 
more subtle, if not equally pervasive. 

First, we have seen major structural changes. In some cases, 
entire libraries, usually of a specialized or satellite nature, 
have been eliminated ana their functions either terminated cr 
given over to other organizational units, such as ac aeiric 
departments . or altered so as to adapt to the real ity of reduced 
budgets. In other casas, sub-departments of the library, a 
processing unit or a bibliographical verification unit, have been 
eliminated and their functions reduced and absorbed by other 
library units. In still other cases, two or more libraries within 
the university system have been amalgamated into one 
administrative entity serving a larger user population less 
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effectively with a collection that is split and decisions that are 
made outside the unit concerned. 



These structural chpiiges have resulted in changed staff 
configurations. Generally, the elimination of library units has 
aeant a reduct ion in the overall total of middle management or 
department head positions. This has meant that fewer managers 
have had to shoulder broader responsibilities, sometimes in areas 
where their expert ise is limited. It has also meant that there is 
less potential for the upward mobility of staff because there are 
fewer positions into which promotion is possible. The non- 
replacement of middle managers, in some cases, has altered 
reporting structures, lines of supervision and decision making 
procedures. While a few "super managers" have emerged, generally 
budget cuts have "de-professionalized" the jobs of many 
librarians. Professionals find themselves performing more 
clerical tasks and spending less time helping individual users. 
The shift from an almost totally permanent staff to a significant 
proportion of sessionally employed workers has resulted in 
increased time needed for training new staff that .is frequently 
changing and the simplification of roi * ine procedures. More time 
must also be devoted to hiring interviews and termination and re- 
hiring procedures. These conditions call for current, detailed 
procedures manuals, but ironically respondents lamented that ley 
had less t ime than ever to spen^. on such updates . Respondents 
also ment ioned that the "pooling" of clerical staff resulted in 
having to wait longer for completed work to be returned, tha*", 
returned work was sometimes inaccurate ard had to be repeated, 
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thus creating further delays. Experienced professionals pointed 
to diminished standards of service and the increased public 
relations work needed to handle complaints. 



Perhaps the most worrisome effects of continued budget cuts 

have been on the attitudes and morale of staff. Many respondents 

mention poor motivation, resentment over continued cuts and 

increased pressure. As one respondent put it: 

The emphasis in my job has shifted from planning for 
innovation to "making , do " Much of my time is spent in 
finding better, cheaper, smaller ways of doing things. 

While library staff across the country are indeed coping or 

making do, one cannot help but wonder how long it will be before 

the strains of undergoing years of repeated retrenchment will wear 

away the last vestiges of dedicated professionalise and render 

them apathetic. How long and how often can they be expected to 

"bite the bullet" before their resilience ceases to buoy them up 

any longer? And perhaps even more troublesome, what effect will 

this organizational climate resulting from prolonged retrenchment 

have on the exnect at ions , attitudes and performance of new stafx 

in the future? 

PROGRAMS REDUCED IN THE LAST TEN YEARS 

Retrenchment did not always result in the total elimination 
of programs, services or activities After ascertaining the 
respondents' opinions as to whether cuts id taken place and the 
effects they were perceived to have had, the study went on to 
probe respondents' opinions as to whether programs, services or 

act i vit ies had been reduced and the effect th ~ t these reduct ions 
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had on the respondents directly (questions 32 and 33). Table 5 
.aows how many middle managers and general staff members in each 
CARL library in the study felt that some reductions of programs, 
services or activities had taken place. As before, responses were 
categorized by the library system, which in the opinion of the 
respondents , had undergone retrenchment before and since 1980 . 
Frequency per cents are given for the comb in ed st af f categories . 
More than two-thirds of the staff in those libraries that began 
retrenching before 1980 agreed that reductions had taken place. 
In fact, in five of these systems, over eighty-six percent of the 
responding staff concurred in their views that reductions had 
occurred. In the systems where retrenchment was viewed as having 
gone on for the longer period, virtually all of the responding 
staff, over ninety-six percent, attested to the fact that 
reductions had happered. Among the fourteen libraries that 
underwent retrenchment after 1S80, over half the staff in eleven 
of the libraries agreed that reductions in programs, services and 
activities had taken place. 

When the libraries are ranked in descending order by 
frequency percent accordiog to those wmose staffs responded 
affirmatively (and therefor** iii ascending order according to those 
who responded negatively), it may be seen that in 19 of the 22 
CARL libraries in the study, 50% or more of the staff felt that 
programs, services «ind activities had been reduced in the last ten 
years (Table 6). In half the CARL libraries (11 out of 22) over 
75* of the staff attested to reductions. Of these libraries, four 
were in Ontario, three on the Prairies, two in British Columbia, 
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and one each in Quebec and the Atlantic region. Five cf the 
libraries in which over 75% of the staff attested to reductions 
were listed in Table 5 as having undergone retrenchment before 
1980. The low frequencies of the three libraries ranked last may 
be attributed to the low response rate from these institutions. 

When asked whether any of the reduct ions in programs , 
services or activities had affected them, over half of the 
respondents in six of the eight CARL libraries that experienced 
retrenchment before 1980 answered in the affirmative (Table 7). 
The two libraries with che most staff who said that reductions had 
affected them were all in Ontario. 

When the libraries are risked in descending order by the 
frequency percent of thwir staff who responded that they had been 
affected by reductions, only six of the 22 CARL libraries 

showed fewer i 50% of their staff affected, or conversely 16 of 
the 22 CARL libraries showed more than 50% of their s\.aff feeling 
affected by reductions (Table 8). Of the eight libraries where 
two-thirds or more of the staff said they had been affected by 
reductions in services, programs and activities, three were in 
Quebec, two each in Ontario and the Prairies, and one in the 
Atlantic regions. 

We now turn from the opinions of staff about whether or not 
there had been not iceab le reduct ions in y ro grams , services and 
.activities in their library system in the last ten years, and 
their opinions as to whether or not they had been directly 
affected by these reductions to a consideration of which programs 
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had actually been reduced and how these cuts affected staff 
members. The format used earlier to describe the eliminated 
programs, services and activities will be followed again here. 
That is, responses from open-<=nded question 34 have been 
consolidated and grouped into the broad general areas of public, 
technical and administrative services. Each of these areas is 
subdivided into representative programs, services and act iv. ties. 
The final part of this section concludes with a description of 
staff perceptions of the effects these reductions have had on them 
personally. Again, representative responses are grouped first 
into the broader areas of public, technical and administrative 
services and then subdivided into more specific topics within each 
of these areas. 

Reductions in Public Services Areas 

General Access. Not surprisingly, the types of categories 
that emerged to describe these programs, services and activities 
that had been eliminated, surfaced again to encompass those that 
had been noticeably reduced. It will be remembered that these 
categories covered general access, including: outreach and 
satellite libraries, general services, services to faculty, 
teaching functions, acquisitions, and specific positions. With 
regard to general access, there was a marked emphasis on self-help 
by the user. Respondents reported fewer staff on the reference 
desk, a reduction of reference desk shifts, aud fewer hours of 
reference services available. Libraries generally also 
reduced the information services available on weekends , in the 
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evenings, during Christmas, vacation and examination periods and 
summer school. Services to off-campus students were also reduced 
and services to non-university users were placed on a cost- 
recovery bas?s* In circulation departments, loan periods were 
lengthened to accommodat e smal 1 e** staffs, f ewer overdue notices 
were sent and less shelf-reading took place. 

general Services. One of the most frequently mentioned 
services to undergo change was interlibrary loan. Reductions in 
ILL staff took place almos \ everywhere as did re duct ions in ILL 
subsidies where they had previously been in effect. Also 
previously free, but now provided on a cost-recovery basis, were 
online searches. Respondents reported generally less efficient 
service with orientation, reference, shelving, shelf-reading and 
bibliographic checking being* s ingled out for special mention and a 
greater reliance on non-pi of ess ionai «5taff to deal with users. 

Services to Faculty. Interestingly, respondents at only 
three CARL libraries identified reductions in services provided 
for farulty. Reduced considerably was the reference work done for 
faculty and students a* one British Columbia university library. 
In a library on the Prairies, book order forms no longer were 
returned to faculty and, at an Ontario library, less notification 
was given to faculty about recent acquis it ions . 

leaching Functions. Those libraries that did not entirely 
eliminate their library instruction sessions, reduced them 
substantially. The added demands placed upon librarians meant 
that fewer ins true t ional sessions could be offered. The lack of 
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available funds slowed down or halted the development of new 
programs, reduced the nurber and quality of the handouts, guides 
and brochures to the library and its collections, cut down on the 
preparation time librarians could devote to instruction programs, 
and reduced the orientation programs previously available to the 
public. The number and types of files used as supplementary 
material for the instructional programs were also reduced, ana the 
time required to produce even the few user guides that remained in 
most places doubled because more staff time was spent at service 
points on evenings and weekends, and hence staff had less time to 
devote to other activities. 

Acquisitions. Most respondents reported changes in 
acquisitions policies. Serial subscriptions were reduced or 
discontinued, much non-English language material (except 
literature) was no longer collected, quotas were applied to 
rationalize periodical subscriptions in certain subject areas and 
fewer books were purchased. Again, interlibrary loan activities 
increased to compensate for items not acquired by individual 
libraries . 

Specific Positions. As indicated previously, positions with 
specific titles attached to them seemed to be especially 
vulnerable to either complete elimination or substantial 
reductions of time allocated to them. Respondents mentioned 
specifically that positions in rare books , archives , Slavic book 
select ion, special collections and communication media departments 
had been reduced. The elimination of other positions, such as 
those of branch, departmental , music and orientation librarian 
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have already been mentioned. 



Reductions in Technical Services Areas 

Collection Related. Whereas reductions related specifically 
to reference acquisitions were described above, the reductions 
outlined in this section pertain to the rest of the collection. 
According to respondents, the library's ability to purchase 

monographs had noticeably declined. The decline was attributed to 
somewhat reduced budgets, inflation and the exchange rate of the 

Canadian dollar in relation to the American one. Several 

respondents mentioned that monograph purchases for the sciences 

had decreased steadily, and in some areas — biology was highlighted 

by respondents from one CARL library — were almost non-existent. 

Other respondents noted the reduction in duplicate subscriptions 

for journals, the need to cancel one serial title before ordering 

another, and increased dependence upon approval plans. Also noted 

were the reduction in collection development staff, the near 

elimination of budgets for special collections acquisitions, 

archives, conservation, archival supplies and binding activities. 

Catalogue Related. The reduction in book purchasing meant that 
there were fewer titles to be catalogued. However, cataloguing 
staffs were also reduced, with non-professionals often filling 
positions previously held by librarians. Respondents seem to 
agree that major changes in cataloguing priorities have been 
instituted in virtually every academic library in ev effort to cut 
costs. Some report that cataloguing has slowed to a standstill, 
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others report substantial backlogs of all kinds in technical 
services. Less catalogue maintenance, drastic cuts in authority 
work, less thorough checking of derived data materials, reduced 
treatment for theses and dissertations, fewer corrections of 
catal ogue errors , and delays in searching, cataloguing end 
enabling access were mentioned as widespread. Some reported a 
general policy of reduced cataloguing with the introduction of an 
automated system and fewer editions of raicrocat alogs and 
suppl emen ts . 

Staff Related. Reductions in technical services staff, both 
professional and non-professional, were reported as being pretty 
well universal in academic research libraries across Canada. To 
compensate for staff reductions, time-saving measures were 
introduced. Nevertheless, respondents reported that after staff 
reductions, and with the use of more and more temporary, less 
skilled clerical personnel, it took longer for a book to reach the 
shelves and even after it finally did, it was much harder for the 
user to find. Virtual ly, no respondents reported innovative uses 
of staff in response to the pressures of budget restraint. 
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Re due t ions in Admin is t rat ive Areas 

After analyzing respondents* answers to questions 31 and 34, 
it became clear that they did not always distinguish clearly 
between programs, services and activities that had been eliminated 
and those that had been reduced. As a result of this blurring, 
much of the information about program reductions duplicates 
somewhat the responses to the earlier query. Nevertheless, since 
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so many respondents felt the question sufficiently important to 
answer in detail, it is only appropriate that their responses be 
recorded. 

Staff Related. Virtually every imaginable variation on the 
theme of staff reductions has occurred at some academic library in 
the country. Among the methods used are the "natural" reduction 
of regular professional positions through retirement, resignation 
or attrition; leaving unfilled positions vacant; replacing regular 
full-time positions with part-time, limited contract, temporary 
staff; consolidating elements of two or more positions into one; 
reducing budgets available for student assistants, casual staff, 
secretarial and clerical support staff. In general, libraries 
followed a policy of replacing expensive, highly trained and 
experienced full-time staff with cheaper part-time personnel. 
Interestingly, not one respondent mentioned that staff had 
actually been fired as a result of budget restraint. That, of 
course, does not mean that none were, only that the firings, if 
any, were not mentioned. 

Respondents also noted reductions in funds available to 
attend conferences, visit other libraries, experiment with new 
technologies and upgrade microform and music- list ening equipment . 

They noted also that library buildings were being more poorly 
maintained, ventilating and temperature control equipment was 
being allowed to deteriorate and machinery of all kinds was 
becoming dated, breaking down more often, not being replaced or 
even, in some cases, repaired. 
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Effects of Reductions on Public Services Areas 

General Access. Most respondents made some mention of the 
negative effects of reducing access to the library in general and 
to information or to public or to reference services in 
particular. Among the most frequently mentioned effects were the 
need to explain why service hours had been reduced, and the need 
to cope with the complaints of frustrated and disgruntled users. 
S t uden ts posed a particular problem, often v en ting their feelings 
on the librarians. Many argued that they were paying more to 
attend university but getting less for their money. Coping with 
the increased complaints placed additional stress on already 
strained staff members. Librarians themselves felt that they now 
had less time to focus on shelf-reading, search for missing items, 
or perform general tasks associated with the upkeep of the 
collection. Some mentioned that the closing of the library on 
weekends prevented librarians from using the facilities for 
professional work. Others stated that the reduction of reference 
staff discouraged overtime, since the librarian attempting to do 
work after office hours was frequently interrupted by user 
enqui r ies . 

Not i^very librarian felt that the reduction in houis of 
service was necessarily a bad thing. One or two expressed the 
opinion that they benefitted from the fact that the library opened 
later and closed earlier. 

General Services. In spite of the reductions in ILL staff, 
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and the reduction of ILL rubsidies, the volume of ILL requests 
continued to rise. This increase was attributed to the fact that 
users, whc were left more and more on their own to locate 
materials because of staff shortages, inadequate orientation, 
incomplete catalogue entries and lags in re-shelving, now turned to 
ILL as a means of filling their needs. Whereas charging for ILL 
did not seem to deter users at all from availing themselves of 
this service, the charging for online searches decreased the 
volume of searches requested; and hence the workload of searchers 
was kept within manageable limits in view of the other overall 
staff reductions, which strained the system. 

Services to Faculty. Since so few services were identified 
by respondents as having been reduced, it is difficult to say 
anything about the effects these reductions might have had. The 
paucity of response in this area, however, raises some questions. 
For example, are so few reductions mentioned because so few have 
been made, i.e., services to faculty have been largely protected 
or, are so few mentioned because so few are actually provided and 
therefore, there is not much from which reductions can be made in 
the first place. Answers to such questions, important as they 
are, are unfortunately beyond the scope of this study, but 
nonetheless would make fascinating reading about the role of the 
university library vis-a-vis the faculty. 

Teaching Funct ions . Reduct ions in or i en tat ion and 
instruction programs for the various library user groups placed 
increased pressure on all staff as individual users approached 
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librarians and others for help. Repeatedly, respondents stated 
that the loss of the orientation librarian's position meant that 
the functions previously performed efficiently by handling 
sizeable user groups, was now dispersed among whichever staff — 
professional or non-professional — were available when a user need 
arose. Because the amount of time a staff member could devote to 
any single user was necessarily limited and because the staff 
members 9 knowledge of the library was sometimes less than 
complete, both parties left the encounter less than wholly 
satisfied. Complaints about demanding users surfaced on the one 
hand, while objections about inadequate levels of service surfaced 
on the other. 

Acquisitions . The reduction in serial, periodical and 
monograph materials slowed down the rate at which the libraries' 
collections could develop. Libraries were urged to rely on 
interlibrary loan to supplement their own collections. They were 
encouraged to develop cooperative acquisitions policies with other 
institutions. Public service staff were required as never before 
to become aware of resource sharing opportunites with other 
libraries. Other short-term effects identified by respondents 
were the centralization of the acquisitions function for greater 
efficiency, and the reduced ability of the individual library to 
meet the study needs of its users, especially for reference 
serials and newspapers. The burden for locating and acquiring 
needed material shifted to the user who placed more ILL requests 
to compensate for the deficiencies of his or her particular 
library. The short-term effects, however, pale when one stops to 
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consider the long-terra and as yet undocumented consequences of 
deliberately reducing the size, scope and quality of the 
collections in the nation's research libraries. 

Effects of Reductions on Technical Services Areas 

Specific Positions. The reduction of positions in rare 
books, archives, special collections and other areas has meant 
that services in these areas have been less available to 
researchers. It has also meant that policy in these areas has 
been left to staff who may be less knowledgeable to make decisions 
needed to preserve and maintain these collections. 

Effects of Reductions on Technical Services Areas 

Collection Related. Respondents report that the selection of 
material in a tight budget situation is far more difficult and 
time consuming than when funds flow more readily funds flow more 
readily. Reductions in budgets mean battling with faculty as each 
title is defended before it is either cancelled or purchased. 
Respondents state unequivocally that it take** as much work to 
select fewer items as to buy more. Further, reductions in 
collection development staff have meant that reference librarians 
and cataloguers are selecting books in addition to their regular 
duties, while those collection development staff who have remained 
are selecting for broader areas or additional teaching departments 
and have less time for collection management and overall planning. 
Further, they are increasingly having to explain delays, lack of 
facilities and services to users and encourage users to frequent 
other libraries. 
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Catalogue Related. Respondents reported that th^j changes in 
cataloguing priorities led to a lowering of standards. The 
catalogue, they felt, was no longer reliable; the catalogue 
records had become con f us ing to the n on -specialist and there were 
not enough staff or money to smooth out the bumps of technological 
evolution. As the use of cheap , untrained , temporary workers 
increased, the quality of the work produced decreased. Librarians 
were called upon more and more to perform clerical tasks, and 
supervisors were required to provide the same training over and 
ovsr again to a staff with a high turnover rate. Backlogs, 
briefer records, lack of cross references, bibliography, index and 
contents notes, combined to make the collection less accessible to 
the user. This reduced accessibility in turn led to greater user 
confusion and frustration, and an increased need for staff to cope 
with legitimate user complaints about why materials they had every 
right to expect were not available to them. 

Staff Related. While some specific staff-related effects are 
mentioned above, it may not be inappropriate to focus attention 
here on some of the more long-term consequences of the working 
conditions described by the respondents. For example, the 
lowering of professional standards, especially those related to 
cataloguing, are repeatedly mentioned. Also noted quite often is 
the fact that professionals are being used to perform clerical 
tasks with increasing frequency. The growing need to create and 
justify inferior products, i.e., the catalogue, to frustrated 
users is also reported. So far, from the evidence available to us, 
it appears that professionals are coping with these conditions as 
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best they can. But, as professionals, they no doubt recognize 
that the services they continue to provide are less than their 
professional inclination or training would allow them to consider 
as acceptable. The question that arises, then, is how long can 
they continue to perform under such sub-optimal conditions without 
seriously suffering a loss of morale and job satisfaction? If the 
quality of professional productivity is lowered as a result of job 
dissatisfaction, the academic library users — faculty, stu dents, 
r esearche rs , the general pub lie- -will be the ultimate losers. 

Effects of Reductions in Administrative Areas 

Some of the effects brought about by staff reductions have 
already been mentioned. Since respondents felt strongly enough to 
provide answers to question 34, however, their responses will be 
reported . 

There seems to be general agreement that reductions in 
professional and non-professional staff placed an increased burden 
on those staff who remained. Respondents mentioned increased 
workloads, backlogs and delays in many areas, eroded service to 
the user and increased t ime and effort devoted to trarning and 
supervising new staff. Non-replacement of staff at the middle 
management level has reduced promotional opportunities and changed 
the reporting structure, decisi( n making process, and supervision 
patterns in libraries. Many respondents claim that managemei ,\ 
expectations are unrealistic; that one person is expected to 
perform two jobs equally well without additional financial 
compensation and that management s aems insensitive to the stresses 
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created by the increased workloads. In some places, this 
situation has led to dramatic increases in job classification and 
policy grievances. Respondents report that, in addition to these 
and other effects of budgetary restraint, their physical working 
environment is becoming increasingly uncomfortable as a result of 
poor building maintenance; and all th^se conditions combined are 
contributing to general staff demoralization. 

NEW PROGRAMS ADDED IN THE LAST TEN YEARS 

It would be easy, on the basis of the answers to the 
questions on eliminations and reductions in CARL libraries 
discussed thus far, to make the assumption that the situation in 
academic research libraries across Canada is one of unrelieved 
gloom. Such conclusions would be overly simplistic and would fail 
to recognize the ingenuity, dedication and the resolve of library 
staffs to cope with and, indeed, overcome adversity. While it is 
true that some programs, services and activities wer D reduced or 
even eliminated entirely, it is equally true that others were 
introduced for the first time. Information on this topic was 
collected by asking respondents, first, whether any new programs, 
services or activities had been added to the library system in the 
past 10 years (question 35); second, whether any of these new 
additions had affected the respondent directly (question 36); and 
third, which of these additions had affected then: and in what what 
ways (question 37). The sections below summarize the answers to 
these quest ions. 
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Table 9 shows how many middle managers and general staff 
members in each CARL library in the survey felt that some new 
program, service or activity had been added to the library system 
in the past ten years. As for questions in the previous sections, 
the frequency percent is given for the combined staff categories. 
Among all eight library systems that began retrenching prior to 
1980, no fewer than three-fifths of the staff in any single 
institution confirmed that new programs had indeed been added. In 
two Ontario libraries all 100% of the respondents felt that this 
was the case. Such unanimous agreement was even more widespread 
among respondents from CARL libraries that had experienced 
retrenchment post-1980. One hundred percent of respondents from 
six of these fourteen post-1980 retrenchment libraries agreed that 
new programs had been added. These respondents were not confined 
to any particular geographic region, but were scattered from 
Newfoundland to British Columbia. 

In addition to analyzing the responses about whether new 
programs, services or activities had been added to the library 
system in the last ten years, by whether the library had undergone 
retrenchment before or after 1980, libraries were ranked in 
descending order by frequency percent according to those whose 
staffs responded affirmatively or negatively to question 35. In 
eight of the 22 CARL libraries whose staff responded, a full 100% 
of the respondents agreed that new programs had been added. Of 
these eight libraries, three were in Ontario, two each were on the 
Prairies and in the Atlantic provinces, and one was in British 
Columbia. Even among the libraries which ranked lowest in 
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affirmative responses, substantial numbers of staff, never fewer 
than three-fifths of the respondents, confirmed that new programs 
had been added (Table 10). 

When asked whether any of the new programs, services or 
activities had affected them, at least two thirds of the 
respondents in the eight CARL libraries that experienced 
retrenchment before 1980, answered in the affirmative. Four of 
the libraries in which three quarters or more of the staff 
answered affirmatively were in Ontario. Of the four remaining 
pre-1980 retrenchment libraries, two were in Ontario, one on the 
Prairies, and one in British Columbia. Among those libraries that 
experienced retrenchment after 1980, the one where fewest staff — 
45* — claim to have been affected by new programs, was situated in 
Quebec (Table 11). 

When tiie libraries are ranked in descending order by the 
frequency percent of their staff who responded that they had 
indeed been affected by the new programs, only one of the CARL 
libraries showed that fewer than two thirds of the staff had been 
affected. That is, in twenty one of the twenty two libraries, at 
least sixty-seven percent of the staff responding claimed that 
they were directly affected by new programs, services or 
activities added to their library during the last ten years (Table 
12) . 

To find out which specific programs, services and activities 
were added to those already existing in the CARL libraries and the 
particular ways which their addition affected staff, we turn to 
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the open-ended responses to question 37. As was the case in 
analyzing the responses to question 31 and 34 regarding eliminated 
and reduced programs, respectively, the new programs will be 
identified and then their effects, as revealed by the respondents, 
will be described. Again, the data will be classified into three 
main categories : Publ ic Services , Technical Services and Admin- 
istrative Services. 

Additions in Public Services Areas 

If one word can be used to characterize the programs that 
have been introduced into CARL libraries since the early 
seventies, that word is automation. Without exception, every 
responding library reported the introduction of online 
bibliographic retrieval. There the similarity seems to have 
stopped, however. The online search services were known by a 
variety of names: CARS (Computer Assisted Reference Service), 
CBRS (Computer Based Reference Service), MARS (Machine Assisted 
Reference Service). Some services were started over a decade ago; 
one as recently as 1984. Seme provided free searches, especially 
to undergraduates; others did not. Some accessed multiple 
vendors, others only one or two vendors. Some were part of the 
daily routine of reference services, while others were self- 
contained departments. Other areas that were automated include 
circulation, acquisitions, serials, and interlibrary loan, which 
also benefitted from the introduction of electronic mail systems. 

While the automation of virtually everything served to 
dominate the public services scene, it was far from the only type 
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of new program, service or activity introduced. Respondents 
reported the creation of an audio-visual resource center in one 
library, a grant-funded extension service and health information 
network in another, a social science data center in a third, as 
well as an extension service in education, a fee-based information 
service to business and industry, a fine and performing arts room, 
a mus ic room, a hospital libraries ' network, a distance e due at ion 
service, a cat aloguing-m-publicat ion program , and an out-of-print 
division, in still other CARL libraries. 

Training programs were offerred to non-professional hospital 
library staff, online searchers and end-users. Respondents at one 
library reported the introduction of a Sunday information service 
to explain to the public the intricacies of the online catalogue. 
Respondents at other libraries report the introduction of an 
information desk for directional and locational questions, the 
provision of consultation and instruction on the use of online 
services directly to researchers, the introduction of course 
integrated bibliographic instruction programs, and new tours and 
orientation to the periodical indexes. 

Security systems for protect ing library materials, rapid 
document delivery services, photocopying machines , copying 
uachines for microforms, and telephone renewals, were all reported 
as having been introduced during this period. 

Additions in Technical Services Areas 

Automation was of overwhelming importance in technical 
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services areas during the period of this study. Virtually every 
form possible on the automation progression continuum was reported 
by respondents in one or another of the CARL libraries. These 
included subscriptions to or line cataloguing support systems for 
bibliographic records; usually UTLAS, GEAC or DOBIS, conversions 
to COM catalogues; implementation of in-house "turr-key" 
circulation sys terns ; addi t ion of modules for acquis it ions , 
authorities control, and serials control; as well as preparations 
for online pablic access catalogues (OPACs). Respondents also 
reported the creation of online systems *o serve specific local 
purposes, such as the development of NOMADS (Non-Marc Document 
System) on in-house systems to access government documents online 
and KWOL indexes for special he mgs. The centralization of 
technical services was reported as was the creation of at least 
one province-wide union catalogue. In addition, programs were 
introduced to conserve budgets as well as shelf space; collections 
were appraised and weeded, serials cancelled and standing orders 
reviewed and, often, reduced or cancelled. 

Efforts to make the collections responsive to the needs of 
their users continued, albeit on a modest scale. Respondents 
report increased purchases of A-V materials, bulk purchases of 
foreign-language materials, and the addition of architectural 
materials to the collection, among others. The overwhelming 
number and types of new programs, services and activities 
introduced in the areas of technical services have to do with the 
pervasive use of automation. 
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Additions in Administrative Areas 



During the period of the study, a variety of new staff 
positions were created; these showed no consistency across 
libraries, but rather tended to reflect local situations and 
needs. New positions mentioned by respondents include: Special 
Collections Librarian, Archives Specialist, Systems Coordinator 
and Hospital Liaison Librarian, Though online searching was 
mentioned as a new public service that was provided, the position 
of online searcher was most often assigned to a librarian already 
on staff as an add-on to their regular position, and did not 
usually involve hiring new staff. 

In addition to new staff positions, new units were created as 
well. Specific units that respondents identified as having been 
newly created include: a systems office to oversee the 
implementation of integrated online systems, a RBCON office to 
administer the retrospective conversion of bibliographic records 
into machine-readable form, a CARS (Computer Assisted Readers 
Sevices) office to coordinate various automation activities in the 
library, a word processing unit for internal needs, as well as to 
produce bibliographies for users, a preservation section, an 
archives and special collections section, and a map library. 

As well, respondents refer to the numerous new committees 
that have come into existence during this period: (1) committees 
to cope with the planning, implementation and subsequent problems 
related to all types of automation; (2) committees to draft 
policies and procedures for preservation of library materials; (3) 
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committees to liaise with university planners; (4) committees to 
advance telecommunications and interlibrary loan, to prepare for 
disasters and to raise funds from alumni and the community. 

Last, respondents mentioned the introduction and use of 
electronic mail for vario o types of communication, but especially 
for interlibrary loan, and the increased use of the computer to 
generate reports and statistics on collection expenditures, titles 
or standing orders for departments, collection policy statements 
and general clerical and administrative purposes. 

Effects of Additions on Public Services Areas 

The advent of online searching was regarded as a mixed 
blessing by respondents. Some reported feeling an increased 
pressure to perform, an increase in workload, less time for 
contact with faculty, and a greater i eed to explain the workings 
of the system to the user. Some regarded the need to learn new 
skills as another burden, while others viewed it as an opportunity 
and challenge. A few were enthusiastic about its potential to 
enable the library to give faster, more complete delivery of 
information to users. While automated acquisitions and serials 
systems were generally lauded for providing greater financial 
control, improved planning and deeper discounts and better 
services, online catalogues received more mixed reviews. 
Generally, reference staff felt their chief benefits to be for 
technical services personnel. From the public services viewpoint, 
the online catalogue required that more user assistance be 
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provided. Indeed, some said that trouble shooting had become an 
important part of reference work for staff on desk duty when 
individual terminals or the whole system went down. Certainly 
teaching the use of the online catalogue, whether formally in 
scheduled group sessions or informally on an individual basis, had 
become an increasingly important as well as time-consuming part of 
the job. 

The introduction of other types of new services brought with 
them their own change *>f emphasis. The creation of the audio- 
visual resource centre in one library system lead to a greatly 
expanded purchasing of A-V materials in that library. The opening 
of a data center, music library, and a performing arts room 
resulted in increased acquisitions and new instruction programs in 
these areas. The development of an out-of-print division ensured 
more efficient acquisition of 0-P materials. All of these 
programs involved reallocation of staff, realignment of job 
responsibilities, and the working out of new policies and 
procedures. While new responsibilities were created, existing 
staff were called upon to assume them. In rare cases an 
additional staff member was hired to share the expanded work load. 



Effects of Additions on Technical Services Areas 

Since automation of technical services was so pervasive, it 
stands to reason that its effects were profound. With regard to 
the positive effects resulting from the introduction of online 
catalogues, respondents mentioned improved bibliographic control, 
improved levels of service to users, speedier access to more 
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information, less physical strain, and simplified collection 
development. Respondents reported that the use of bibliographic 
utilities, such as UTLAS , had changed not only what was 
catalogued, but who was to catalogue it and how it was to be done. 
Some respondents viewed these changes in a positive light; they 
saw them as opportunities to use their technical knowledge and 
leadership skills, to exercise greater responsibility for planning 
and implementaion of automated systems in their libraries and to 
be involved in more interesting work. Others, however, emphasized 
the drawbacks of online catalogues and cataloguing: (1) the need to 
constantly up-date one's skills as systems change; (2) the 
additional pressure on fewer staff to increase productivity, the 
reduced reliability of the bibliographic record; (3) the increased 
time required to orientate users and others to changes in the 
systems; (4) the perceived diversion of funds from other areas of 
the library such as collection development and staffing to 
automation. Respondents pointed out that the retrospective 
conversion of records involved the hiring and training of staff, 
as well as the provision of equipment and space. The automation 
of circulation was generally seen as improving statistics keeping, 
allowing the same staff to cope with greater circulation, and 
providing for better collection management. Computerization of 
serials was seen as contributing to more efficient service by 
facilitating access to serials at the reference desk. 

The introduction of the microcomputer has made in-house files 
easier to manage then they were on the mainframe. And as if to 
remind us that public services and technical services are more 
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irrevocably intertwined and interdependent through automation than 
ever before, respondents pointed to online searching in reference 
as changing the type of materials received for cataloguing as 
recipients of these searches were also often responsible for 
ordering materials. 

Effects of Additions on Administrative Areas 

The increased use of automation meant that virtually every 
technical services department underwent some form of 
reorganization. Respondents report the creation of new units, the 
division of larger units into sub-units, shifting of staff from 
one unit to another, and the restructuring of staff duties. The 
administrative changes brought about by the automation of 
technical services were pervasive and all-encompassing; policies 
and procedures, job designs and descriptions, staffing, training 
and development, performance appraisals were all affected. The 
introduction of online procedures affected even the scope and 

ontent of collective bargaining concerns, as unions became 
interested and involved in such issues as the revision of job 
classifications and descriptions, VDT emissions, allocations of 
staff, and so on . 

Many respondents viewed the changes brought about by 
technology positively. The automation of serials and acquisitions 
was seen as providing the library with greater leverage with 
vendors and hence larger discounts as well as better services. 
The restructuring of staff duties was seen as affording staff 
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opportunities to cut across formerly rigid departmental 
boundaries, develop new skills and contribute subject expertise. 
Many welcomed the new opportunities to participate in the planning 
structure of the library through service on committees. In 
general, greater efficiency and consistency were seen as by- 
products of automation. 

Other respondents were not as optimistic . They felt that 
reductions in both professional and non-professional staff levels 
were directly attributable to the automation of technical 
services. Automation was seen as a mixed blessing that held 
promise for the future but contributed to increased workloads and 
higher stress levels in the present. Automation was further seen 
as being responsible for diverting funds from other needy areas, 
particularly staffing and acquisitions, while the proliferation of 
committees was seen as a drain on already over-committed staff 
time. 

CONCLUSIONS 

The picture drawn by respondents regarding programs, services, 
and activities that have been eliminated, reduced, or newly 
introduced as a result of retrenchment over the ten-year period 
covered by this study is neither straightforward nor simple. 
There is not a single academic library across the country that has 
not felt the effects of prolonged budget restraints. The 
specifics as to which aspects of the library operation were 
affected, in what way, and with what result, have been described 
above . 
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Further consideration of the massive amounts of data presented 
by respondents, particularly the answers provided to the open- 
ended questions, leads one to make some additional observations; 
ones that are inferences at a more abstract level and hence raise 
more general issues and concerns than tnose pertaining solely to 
individual programs, services, or activities. 

Having analyzed the content of the responses, one cannot help 
wondering about what is not there; that is, the apparent absence 
of evidence that would indicate long-term library planning to cope 
with budget restraints is taking place. Repeatedly, respondents 
refer to decisions being made on an apparently ad_hoc basis that 
carry with them serious implications for the future. It is not 
clear whether decision makers simply refused to believe that 
retrenchment would last as long as it did, or whether they 
recognized what was happening and chose to ignore it. Though 
chief librarians may argue that their institutions did indeed have 
leng-range policies and plans, the fact remains that their staffs 
perceived the situtation differently, feeling themselves at the 
mercy of crisis management, rather than subject to well-thought 
out, measured responses to clearly defined problems, and carefully 
formulated goals and objectives. 

In view of the fact tht>% retrenchment endured as long as it 
did, it is surprising that there seemed to be virtually no attempts 
made by libraries undergoing retrenchment after 1980, to learn 
from the experiences of those libraries that had undergone the 
same situation before. Bach institution seems to have been caught 
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equally unaware and acted in isolation. There is no striking 
evidence of consistency in the way the libraries responded in 
their approaches to coping with retrenchment, nor do any 
extraordinarily innovative or imaginative types of interlibrary 
support or cooperative measures embarked upon by retrenching 
1 ibrar ies surface from the data. 

Indeed, the responses of library professionals to a decade of 
conditions of retrenchment seems to have been rather meek, 
considering the magnitude of the changes surrounding them. While 
respondents deplored reductions in services to users, bemoaned 
their own increased workloads and attendent job pressures, and 
complained of decisions made with little or no staff consultation, 
their attitudes were essentially passive at the library level, the 
university level, and beyond, in the community at large. While 
individual administrators may have lobbied on their library's 
behalf, there was no discernable attempt to rally public support 
in favour of increased funding, or other relief measures. Indeed, 
it was not until several years into the realities of retrenchment 
that any evidence of the situation was seen reflected in the 
press. Perhaps if library professionals had done their political 
and public relations homework better, they could have evoked some 
earlier responses. For it is clear from the controversy aroused 
by the recent press reports of the proposed sale and lease-back of 
univeristy library collections, that the public does care about 
the access to and ownership and disposition of its library 
resources. Perhaps if the libraries 1 plight had been brought to 
public attention earlier and in no uncertain terms, pressure might 
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rescue operations before such drastic proposals became necessary. 

When all is said and done, however, it must be recognized that 
the country's academic librarians have laboured valiantly under 
deteriorating conditions for a considerable period of time. Even 
under adverse and demoralizing circumstances, there were earnest 
efforts being made to maintain professional standards of service. 
If the nation's libraries continue to function at accept ab le 
levels, it is thanks to the dedication and determination of their 
s taf f members , 
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TABLE 1 

RESPONDENTS ' OPINIONS WHETHER PROGRAMS, SERVICES, 
OR ACTIVITIES HAD BEEN ELIMINATED IN THEIR 
LIBRARY SYSTEM 
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TABLE 2 
RANKED ORDER OF 
RESPONDENTS' OPINIONS WHETHER PROGRAMS, SERVICES, 
OR ACTIVITIES HAD BEEN ELIMINATED IN 
THEIR LIBRARY SYSTEM 
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Managers General Total 
Librarians % 
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72 


.73 



• 



ERIC 
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TABLE 3 

RESPONDENTS' OPINIONS WHETHER THEY HAD BEEN 
AFFECTED BY THE PROGRAMS ELIMINATED 



Number of Respondents 



Managers General Total 
Librarians % 

Library 

Yes No Yes No Yes No 



Cutbacks Pre-1980 



Ontario 1 


1 


4 


11 


7 


52. 17 


47.83 


Ontario 2 


2 


1 


9 


4 


68.75 


31.25 


Ontario 3 


6 


0 


4 


2 


83.33 


16.67 


Ontario 4 


o 
C 


1 


1 


1 


60.00 


40.00 


Ontario 5 


1 


1 


32 


18 


63.46 


36.54 


Ontario 6 


0 


1 


4 


2 


57. 14 


42.86 


Prairies 1 


0 


0 


1 


2 


33.33 


66.67 


B.C. 1 


2 


2 


4 


4 


50.00 


50.00 



Cutbacks Post-1980 



Ontario 7 


0 


1 


P.Q. 1 


0 


0 


P.Q. 2 


0 


3 


P.Q. 3 


0 


2 


P.Q. 4 


0 


0 


Atlantic 1 


0 


2 


Atlantic 2 


1 


0 


Prairies 2 


1 


2 


Ontario 8 


0 


3 


P.Q. 5 


0 


0 


Atlantic 3 


0 


1 


Prairies 3 


1 


0 


B.C. 2 


0 


1 


B.C. 3 


4 


3 



5 


6 


41.67 


58.33 


8 


11 


42. 11 


57.89 


7 


7 


41.18 


58.82 


6 


10 


33.33 


66.67 


2 


2 


50.00 


50.00 


2 


3 


28.57 


71.43 


4 


1 


83.33 


16.67 


5 


4 


50. 00 


50.00 


6 


5 


42.86 


57.14 


8 


5 


61.54 


38.46 


1 


1 


33.33 


66.67 


2 


4 


42.86 


57.14 


14 


13 


50.00 


50.00 


2 


1 


60.00 


40.00 
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TABLE 4 

RANKED ORDER OF RESPONDENTS' OPINIONS WHETHER 
THEY HAD BEEN AFFECTED BY THE PROGRAMS ELIMINATED 



Number of Respondents 



Managers General Total 
Librarians % 





Yes 


No 


Yes 


No 


Yes 


No 




Atlantic 2 


1 


0 


4 


1 


83. 


33 


16. 


67 


Ontario 3 


6 


0 


4 


2 


83. 


33 


16. 


67 


Ontario 2 


0 


1 


9 


4 


68. 


75 


31. 


25 


Ontario 5 


1 


1 


32 


18 


63. 


46 


36. 


54 


P.Q. 5 


0 


0 


8 


5 


61. 


54 


38. 


46 


Ontario 4 


2 


1 


1 


1 


60. 


00 


40. 


00 


B.C. 3 


4 


3 


2 


1 


60. 


00 


40. 


00 


Ontario 6 


0 


1 


4 


2 


57. 


14 


42. 


86 


Ontario 1 


1 


4 


11 


7 


52. 


17 


47. 


83 


Prairies 2 


1 


2 


5 


4 


50. 


00 


50. 


00 


B.C. 2 


0 


1 


14 


13 


50. 


00 


50. 


00 


P.Q. 4 


0 


0 


2 


2 


50. 


00 


50. 


00 


B.C. 1 


2 


2 


4 


4 


50 


.00 


50 


.00 


Prairies 3 


1 


0 


2 


4 


42. 


86 


57. 


14 


Ontario 8 


0 


0 


6 


5 


42 


.86 


57 


. 14 


P.Q. 1 


0 




8 


11 


42. 


11 


57. 


89 


Ontario 7 


0 


1 


5 


6 


41 


. 67 


58 


.33 


P.Q. 2 


0 


3 


7 


7 


41. 


18 


58. 


82 


Atlantic 3 


0 


1 


1 


1 


33 


. 33 


66 


.67 


P.Q. 3 


0 


2 


6 


10 


33. 


33 


66. 


67 


Prairies 1 


0 


0 


1 


2 


33 


.33 


66 


.67 


Atlantic 1 


0 


2 


2 


3 


28. 


57 


71 


.43 




221 



209 




TABLE 5 

RESPONDENTS ' OPINIONS WHETHER PROGRAMS, SBRVICES, 



OR ACTIVITIES HAD BEEN REDUCED IN THEIR 
LIBRARY SYSTEM 



Number of Respondents 



Managers General Total 
Librarians % 



Yes No Yes No Yes No 



Cutbacks Pre-1980 



4 2 11 6 65.22 34.78 

7 2 13 1 86.96 13.04 

6 0 6 1 92.31 7.69 

2 1 6 2 72.73 27.27 

2 0 53 2 96.49 3.51 

2 2 10 3 70.59 29.41 

11 7 0 88.89 11.11 

4 0 11 1 93.75 6.25 



Cutbacks Post-1980 



Ontario 7 


0 


1 


11 


2 


78.57 


21.43 


P.Q. 1 


1 


0 


15 


12 


57.14 


42.86 


iP • Q • 2 


3 


1 


21 


2 


88.89 


11.11 


P.Q. 3 


2 


1 


16 


16 


51.43 


48.57 


P.Q. 4 


1 


1 


2 


6 


30.00 


70.00 


Atlantic 1 


3 


0 


10 


4 


76.47 


23.53 


Atlantic 2 


1 


2 


6 


3 


58.33 


41.67 


Prairies 2 


1 


1 


17 


3 


81.82 


18.18 


Ontario 8 


0 


5 


6 


11 


27.27 


72.73 


P.Q. 5 


0 


0 


20 


11 


64.52 


35.48 


Atlantic 3 


1 


2 


2 


4 


33.33 


66.67 


Prairies 3 


3 


1 


9 


1 


85.71 


14.29 


B.C. 2 


2 


0 


26 


6 


82.35 


17.65 


B.C. 3 


6 


4 


5 


5 


55.00 


45.00 



Library 



Ontario 1 
Ontario 2 
Ontario 3 
Ontario 4 
Ontario 5 
Ontario 6 
Prairies 1 
B.C. 1 
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TABLE 6 

RANKED ORDER OP RESPONDENTS ' OPINIONS WHETHER 
PROGRAMS, SERVICES , OR ACTIVITIES HAD BEEN 
REDUCED IN THEIR LIBRARY SYSTEM 



Number of Respondents 



Managers General Total 
Librarians % 



Library 





Yes 


No 


Yes 


No 


Yes 


No 




Ontario 5 


2 


0 


53 


2 


96. 


49 


3 . 


51 


B.C. 1 


4 


0 


11 


1 


93. 


75 


6. 


25 


Ontario 3 


6 


0 


b 


1 


92. 


31 


7 




P.Q. 2 


3 


1 


21 


2 


88. 


89 


ll. 


11 


Prairies 1 


1 


1 


7 


0 


88. 


89 


ll. 


11 


Ontario 2 


7 


2 


13 


1 


86. 


96 


13. 


04 


Prairies 3 


3 


1 


9 


1 


85. 


71 


14. 


29 


B.C. 2 


2 


0 


26 


6 


82. 


35 


17. 


65 


Prairies 2 


1 


1 


17 


3 


81 


.82 


18. 


18 


Ontario 7 


0 


1 


11 


2 


78. 


57 


21. 


43 


Atlantic 1 


3 


0 


10 


4 


76 


.47 


23 


.53 


Ontario 4 


2 


1 


6 


2 


72. 


73 


27. 


27 


Ontario 6 


2 


2 


10 


3 


70 


.59 


29 


.41 


Ontario 1 


4 


2 


11 


6 


65. 


22 


34. 


78 


P.Q. 5 


0 


0 


20 


11 


64 


.52 


35 


.48 


Atlantic 2 


1 


2 


6 


3 


58. 


33 


41. 


67 


P.Q. 1 


1 


0 


15 


12 


57 


.14 


42 


.86 


B.C. 3 


6 


4 


5 


5 


55 


.00 


45. 


00 


P.Q. 3 


2 


1 


16 


16 


51 


.43 


48 


.57 


Atlantic 3 


1 


2 


2 


4 


33 


.33 


66 


.67 


P.Q. 4 


1 


1 


2 


6 


30 


.00 


70 


.00 


Ontario 8 


0 


5 


6 


11 


27 


.27 


72 


.73 
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TABLE 7 

RESPONDENTS' OPINIONS WHETHER THEY HAD BEEN 
AFFECTED BY REDUCED PROGRAMS 



Number of Respondents 



Managers General Total 
Librarians 

Library 

Yes No Yes No Yes No 



Cutbacks Pre-1980 



Ontario 1 


2 


3 


5 


6 


43.75 


56.25 


Ontario 2 


5 


3 


7 


4 


63. 16 


36.84 


Ontario 3 


6 


0 


5 


1 


91. 67 


8.33 


Ontario 4 


1 


1 


1 


4 


28.57 


71.43 


Ontario 5 


1 


1 


42 


11 


78. 18 


21.82 


Ontario 6 


1 


1 


6 


3 


63. 64 


36.36 


Prairies 1 


1 


0 


3 


4 


50. 00 


50.00 


B.C. 1 


3 


1 


5 


6 


53.33 


46.67 



Cutbacks Post-1980 



Ontario 7 


0 


0 


3 


8 


27.27 


72.73 


P.Q. 1 


0 


1 


13 


2 


81.25 


18.75 


P.Q. 2 


1 


2 


13 


8 


58.33 


41.67 


P.Q. 3 


1 




11 


4 


70.59 


29.41 


P.Q. 4 


0 




1 


1 


33.33 


66.67 


Atlantic 1 


2 




7 


3 


69.23 


30.77 


Atlantic 2 


0 




3 


3 


42.86 


57.14 


Prairies 2 


0 




12 


4 


70.59 


29.41 


Ontario 8 


0 


0 


3 


3 


50. 00 


50.00 


P.Q. 5 


0 


0 


15 


5 


75. 00 


25.00 


Atlantic 3 


1 


0 


0 


1 


50. 00 


50.00 


Prairies 3 


1 


2 


7 


2 


66.67 


33.33 


B.C. 2 


1 


1 


15 


11 


57. 14 


42.86 


B.C. 3 


2 


4 


2 


3 


36. 36 


63.64 
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ERIC 
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TABLB 8 

RANKED ORDBR OF RESPONDENTS' OPINIONS WHETHER THEY 
HAD BEEN AFFECTBD BY REDUCED PROGRAMS 



Number of Respondents 



Managers General Total 
Librarians % 
Library 

Yes No Yes No Yes No 



Ontario 3 


6 


0 


5 


1 


91. 


67 


8. 


33 


P.Q. 1 


0 


1 


13 


2 


81. 


25 


18. 


75 


Ontario 5 


1 


1 


42 


11 


78. 


18 


21. 


82 


P.Q. 5 


0 


0 


15 


5 


75. 


00 


25. 


00 


Prairies 2 


0 


1 


12 


4 


70. 


59 


29. 


41 


P.Q. 3 


1 


1 


11 


4 


70. 


59 


29. 


41 


Atlantic 1 


2 


1 


7 


3 


69 


.23 


30. 


77 


Prairies 3 


1 


2 


7 


2 


66. 


67 


33. 


33 


Ontario 6 


1 


1 


6 


3 


63 


.64 


36 


.36 


Ontario 2 


5 


3 


7 


4 


63. 


16 


36. 


84 


P.Q. 2 


1 


2 


13 


8 


58 


• o 3 


41. 


67 


B.C. 2 


1 


1 


15 


11 


57 


.14 


42. 


86 


B.C. 1 


3 


1 


5 


6 


53 


.33 


46 


.67 


Atlantic 3 


1 


0 


0 


1 


50 


.00 


50. 


00 


Ontario 8 


0 


0 


3 


3 


50 


.00 


50 


.00 


Prairies 1 


1 


0 


3 


4 


50 


.00 


50. 


00 


Ontario 1 


2 


3 


5 


6 


43 


.75 


56 


.25 


Atlantic 2 


0 


1 


3 


3 


42 


.86 


57 


.14 


B.C. 3 


2 


4 


2 


3 


36 


.36 


63 


.64 


P.Q. 4 


0 


1 


1 


1 


33 


.33 


66 


.67 


Ontario 4 


1 


1 


1 


4 


28 


.57 


71 


.43 


Ontario 7 


0 


0 


3 


8 


27 


.27 


72 


.73 
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TABLE 9 

RESPONDENTS' OPINIONS WHETHER NEW PROGRAMS, 
SERVICES, OR ACTIVITIES HAD BEEN INTRODUCED 
IN THEIR LIBRARY SYSTEM 



Number of Respondents 



Library 



Managers General Total 
Librarians % 





Yes 


No 


Yes 


No 


Yes 


No 






Cutbacks 


Pre-1980 












Onf an n 1 

\J Ll Lai A. \J X 


6 


0 


20 


n 


100 . 


00 


0. 


00 


\J 1 J l> CL L A. \J t+ 


8 


1 


12 


3 


83. 


33 


16. 


67 


Onf ari n *\ 
v il l a i o 


3 


3 


5 


2 


61. 


54 


38. 


46 


Onf an n IX. 


3 


0 


g 


1 


91. 


67 


8. 


33 


rtnf an n t 
u li Lai i. w 


1 


1 


39 


13 


74. 


07 


25. 


93 


Ontario 6 


4 


0 


1? 


0 


100. 


00 


0. 


00 


Prairies 1 


1 


1 


< 


1 


77. 


78 


22. 


22 


B.C. 1 


2 


2 




3 


68. 


75 


31. 


25 




Cutbacks 


Post-1980 












Ontario 7 


1 


0 


14 


0 


100. 


00 


0. 


00 


P.Q. 1 


1 


0 


24 


3 


89. 


29 


10. 


.71 


P.Q. 2 


4 


0 


21 


3 


89. 


29 


10. 


71 


P.Q. 3 


2 


1 


26 


6 


80 


.00 


20. 


00 


P.Q. 4 


0 


1 


5 


3 


60. 


00 


40. 


00 


Atlantic 1 


1 


2 


12 


2 


76 


.47 


23. 


53 


Atlantic 2 


3 


0 


9 


0 


100. 


00 


0. 


00 


Prairies 2 


3 


0 


20 


0 


100 


. 00 


0. 


00 


Ontario 8 


5 


0 


17 


2 


91. 


67 


8. 


33 


P.Q. 5 


0 


0 


20 


9 


68 


.97 


31 


.03 


Atlantic 3 


3 


0 


8 


0 


100. 


00 


0. 


00 


Prairies 3 


4 


0 


11 


0 


100 


.00 


0 


.00 


B.C. 2 


2 


0 


27 


3 


90. 


63, 


9. 


37 


B.C. 3 


10 


0 


11 


0 


100 


.00 


0 


.00 
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TABLE 10 

RANKED ORDER OF RESPONDENTS' OPINIONS WHETHER 
NEW PROGRAMS, SERVICES, OR ACTIVITIES 
HAD BEEN INTRODUCED IN THEIR LIBRARY 



• 



L ibrary 



Number of Respondents 



Managers General 

Librarians 



Total 





Yes 


No 


Yes 


No 


Yes 


vr _ 
N O 




Prairies 3 




u 


i i 
1 1 


U 


100. 


00 


u • 


u u 


Ontario 7 


i 


0 


14 


0 


100. 


00 


0 


00 


Prairies 2 


3 


0 


20 


0 


100. 


00 


0. 


00 


Atlantic 3 


3 


0 


8 


0 


100. 


00 


0 


00 


Atlantic 2 


3 


0 


9 


0 


100. 


00 


0. 


00 


Ontario 1 


6 


0 


20 


0 


100. 


00 


0 


00 


B.C. 3 


10 


0 


11 


0 


100. 


00 


0. 


00 


Ontario 6 


4 


0 


12 


0 


100. 


00 


0 


00 


Ontario 4 


3 


0 


8 


1 


91. 


67 


8. 


33 


Ontario 8 


5 


0 


17 


2 


91 


67 


8 


33 


B.C. 2 


2 


0 


27 


3 


90. 


63 


9. 


37 


P.Q. 1 


1 


0 


24 


3 


89 


29 


10 


71 


P.Q. 2 


4 


0 


21 


3 


89. 


29 


10 


71 


Ontario 2 


8 


1 


12 


3 


83 


.33 


16 


.67 


P.Q. 3 


2 


1 


26 


6 


80. 


00 


20 


00 


Prairies 1 


1 


1 


6 


1 


77 


.78 


22 


.22 


Atlantic 1 


1 


2 


12 


2 


76 


47 


23 


.53 


Ontario 5 


1 


1 


39 


13 


74 


. 07 


25 


.93 


P.Q. 5 


0 


0 


20 


9 


68 


97 


31 


.03 


B.C. 1 


2 


2 


9 


3 


68 


.75 


31 


.25 


Ontario 3 


3 


3 


5 


2 


61 


54 


38 


.46 


P.Q. 4 


0 


1 


6 


3 


60 


. 00 


40 


.00 
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TABLE 11 

RESPONDENTS' OPINIONS WHETHER THEY HAD BEEN 
AFFECTED BY THE NEW PROGRAMS 



Number of Respondents 



Managers General Total 
Librarians % 
Library 

Yes No Yes No Yes No 



v 

Cutbacks Pre-1980 



Ontario 1 


6 


0 


'6 


3 


88.00 


12.00 


Ontario 2 


6 


2 


11 


1 


85 .00 


15.00 


Ontario 3 


3 


0 


3 


2 


75.00 


25.00 


Ontario 4 


3 


0 


8 


0 


100 .00 


0.00 


Ontario 5 


0 


1 


28 


11 


70 .00 


30. 00 


Ontario 6 


2 


2 


8 


3 


66.67 


33.33 


Prairies 1 


1 


0 


4 


2 


71.43 


28.57 


B.C. 1 


1 


1 


8 


1 


81 .82 


18. 18 



Cutbacks Post-1980 



Ontario 7 


1 


0 


11 


3 


80 .00 


20.00 


P.Q. 1 


1 


0 


22 


2 


92 .00 


8.00 


P.Q. 2 


3 


1 


15 


4 


78.26 


21.74 


P.Q. 3 


1 


1 


21 


4 


81.48 


18.52 


P.Q. 4 


0 


0 


4 


2 


66.67 


33.33 


Atlantic 1 


1 


0 


8 


2 


81.82 


18. 18 


Atlantic 2 


2 


1 


9 


0 


91.67 


8.33 


Prairies 2 


1 


2 


17 


3 


78.26 


21.74 


Ontario 8 


4 


1 


11 


6 


68. 18 


31.82 


P.Q. 5 


0 


0 


9 


11 


45.00 


55.00 


Atlantic 3 


2 


1 


5 


2 


70.00 


30.00 


Prairies 3 


3 


1 


8 


3 


73.33 


26.67 


B.C. 2 


1 


1 


18 


8 


67.86 


32. 14 


B.C. 3 


7 


3 


10 


1 


80.95 


19.05 
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TABLE 12 

RANKED ORDER OF RESPONDENTS' OPINIONS 
WHETHER THEY HAD BEEN AFFECTED BY 
THE NEW PROGRAMS 



L ibrary 



Number of Respondents 



Managers General 

Librarians 



Total 





Yes 


XT _ 

NO 


y es 


XT r\ 
IM 0 


Yes 


IM O 




Un laFlO '* 


o 
o 


u 


Q 

o 


n 
u 


100. 


00 


n 

u « 




P.Q. 1 


l 


0 


22 


2 


92. 


00 


8. 


00 


Atlantic 2 


2 


1 


9 


0 


91. 


67 


8. 


33 


Ontario 1 


6 


0 


16 


3 


88. 


00 


12. 


00 


Ontario 2 


6 


2 


11 


1 


85. 


00 


15. 


00 


Atlantic 1 


1 


0 


8 


2 


81 


82 


18. 


18 


B.C. 1 


1 


1 


8 


1 


81. 


82 


18. 


18 


P.Q. 3 


1 


1 


21 


4 


81 


48 


18. 


52 


B.C. 3 


7 


3 


10 


1 


80. 


95 


19. 


05 


Ontario 7 


1 


0 


11 


3 


80 


00 


20 


00 


Prairies 2 


1 


2 


17 


3 


78. 


26 


21. 


74 


P.Q. 2 


3 


1 


15 


4 


78 


26 


21 


74 


Ontario 3 


3 


0 


3 


2 


75. 


00 


25. 


00 


Prairies 3 


3 


1 


8 


3 


73 


.33 


26 


67 


Prairies 1 


1 


0 


4 


2 


71. 


43 


28. 


57 


Atlantic 3 


2 


1 


5 


2 


70 


.00 


30 


.00 


Ontario 5 


0 


1 


28 


11 


70. 


00 


30. 


00 


Ontario 8 


4 


1 


11 


6 


68 


. 18 


31 


.82 


B.C. 2 


1 


1 


18 


8 


67. 


86 


32. 


14 


P.Q. 4 


0 


0 


4 


2 


66 


.67 


33 


33 


Ontario 6 


2 


2 


8 


3 


66. 


67 


33. 


33 


P.Q. 5 


0 


0 


9 


11 


45 


.00 


55 


00 
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PART IV 

Trends in Retrenchment: Expenditures, Enrolment, 
Personnel, and Collections in CARL Libraries, 
1972/73 through 1982/83 



INTRODUCTION 

When this study was undertaken in 1984, very little 
information was available about what had happened in academic 
libraries in Canada as a result of their having undergone a 
prolonged period of cutbacks or retrenchment. We knew intuitively 
that changes had occurred and had heard enough from colleagues in 
the field to realize that how retrenching libraries experienced 
this phenomenon and the actions they took to cope with it were 
varied, multi-faceted, and in some cases, innovative and 
unpredictable. While we wished to gather as much of the 
retrenchment data from the point of view of those who lived 
through it, we also recognized that much of this information would 
necessarily be subjective, based on the opinions and perceptions 
of individuals describing their own particular situations. 

To complement the qualitative and subjective information 
provided by the respondents on the questionnaire survey, and to 
provide a factual context against which this information could be 
viewed, another perspective on trends in ret renchment and resource 
allocations in Canadian academic research libraries was sought. A 
descriptive review of quantitative data for expenditures, 
enrolments, personnel, and material collections in the CARL 
libraries for repeated years since 1970/71 was undertaken. 
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SOURCES OF THE DATA 



After consul t ing several potent ial sources of this allocation 
in format ion , i t was determined that Statistic Canada ' s E ducat ion , 
Science, and Culture Division offered the most complete and 
consistent data which were available for the CARL libraries during 
the desired span of years. The instrument which Statistics Canada 
used to collect this data was the Annual Report of Universities 
and College Libraries (!)♦ 

Although a thorough search revealed that the necessary detail 
by university was not provided in any of the Culture Statistics 
publications, it was ascertained from several conversations with 
the Manager of the Library Survey in Statistics Canada's Culture 
Division that such information was available upon request. As a 
consequence of these exchanges, a letter was written in June 1984 
to the Library Manager, ordering specific items of information for 
the 27 libraries in alternate years between 1972/1973 and 
1982/1983. 

With regard to library expenditures information was sought 
on total library operating cost; personn cost; library material 
cost; miscellaneous costs; and library operating cost as percent 
of institutional cost. Personnel data requested included that on 
full-time equivalent total positions filled; full-time 
professional staff positions filled; full-time noi -prof ess ionel 
positions filled. Median salary information for 1 ibrarians wan 
also requested, but was not provided since it was not consistently 
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available from the survey during the specified time period. 
Collections data requested pertained to net holdings (volumes of 
books); book volumes acquired annually; holdings of microform 
materials; and holdings of audio-visual materials. 

The limitations of the Library Survey data base restricted 
our inf orsation to selected academic years between 1970/71 and 
1983/84. information was only available in alternate years after 
1974/75. Statistics Canada discontinued the Survey in 
1982/83. The survey information available prior to 1972/3 
was not obtainable. The data base is considered satisfactory 
for our purposes, since the process of retrenchment in all 
academic libraries has likely occurred within the time frame 
1972/73 to 1982/83. 

The information which was sent for the CARL libraries was 
virtually complete, with the exception of Quebec's collection 
dafc^ t which contained significant gaps. The reason for these 
omissions was that Quebec libraries reported their information on 
a separate questionnaire which was not completely compatible with 
the Statistics Canada Survey. Personnel and financial data for 
Quebec libraries were complete , however , and could be compared to 
those* for the libraries from the rest of Canada, unlike the 
collection data. 

All reported amounts were considered to be reliable by the 
Library Manager, with the exception of one item. Quantities 
reported for audio-visual materials were often rounded and 
fluctuated greatly from year to year for many universities. It 
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was suspected that survey reporters had found it difficult to 
establish what a unit of audio-visual material was. 



The following qualification applied to the data which was 
sent from the Culture Division: reported figures pertained to 
those libraries of each CARL university reporting as one 
administrative unit in any given year. Unfortunately, affiliated 
college libraries did not report consistently with the main 
administrative units of their universities and did not contribute 
precise data to the survey on the occasions when they did 
report. (Two exceptions to the above were Atkinson College, 
affiliated with York University and Memorial University's Off- 
Campus Centre and Sir Grenville College.)' Since the list of 
libraries of affiliated and subsidiary institutions included or 
omitted from the reports of each univeristy's main library system 
was not keyed into the computerized data base for the library 
survey, it was not practically feasible to determine the extent 
or impact of this known source of bias in the data. As a pragmatic 
solution to this dilemma, the Manager of the Library Svvey 
advised that the libraries of colleges which are affiliated to 
university systems should simply be excluded from consideration . 
This advice became relevant to the analysis when enrolment 
adjustments described later in the report were performed. 
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DEFINITION 

The library survey applied specific definitions to each item 
of data which was requested. Total library operating expenditures 
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specifically excluded capital expenditures. Personnel costs 
consisted of salaries as well as fringe benefits, but excluded 
salaries and wages for binding. Costs for material acquisitions 
included those for print, microform, and audio-visual materials. 
All expenses of binding and repair, including salaries and wages, 
were summed with material costs. Other expenses included 
miscellaneous costs such as supplies, stationery, replacement of 
equipment and furnishing, etc. The Survey specified that the sum 
of personnel, material, and other costs, should equal the total 
library operating expenditure. 

In the personnel positions category, full-time professional 
staff included full-time professionally trained librarians only. 
Full-time non-professional staff were junior and senior library 
assistants and other supporting staff in full-time positions. 
Full-time equivalent total positions filled referred to the sum of 
all full-time positions full and all part-time positions filled, 
in full-time equivalents. The full-time equivalent total included 
professionally trained staff who were not librarians. 

Library holdings were also assigned specific meanings. Net 
holdings of books was defined as volumes of books and other print 
material catalogued as books, held at the end of the reported 
period. Book volumes acquired annually meant volumes of books and 
other print material catalogued as books, which were acquired 
during the reported period. Microform materials referred to reels 
of microfilm and cards of microfiche and microcard, held at the 
end of the reporting period. Audio-visual materials held at the 
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end of the specified year included film, film loops, filmstrips, 
slides, transparencies, and sovnd recordings. 



CONSUMER PRICE INDEX 

It was necessary to adjust financial information from the 
library survey for inflation. The source of this adjustment was 
the Statistics Canada Consumer Price Index (2). The all-item 
index was selected, since the most relevant specific index 
category, "recreation and reading", was not sufficiently specific 
to the management of academic libraries. The all-item indices, 
not seasonally adjusted, for selected months from July 1972 to 
June 1983 were used as data, to facilitate the calculation of 
fiscal year CPIs for the fiscal years 1972/73 to 1982/83. 
According to the advice of the Library Manager, the library 
survey's financial data was reported for the fiscal year, as 
opposed to the calendar or academic year. 



ENROLMENT DATA 

An adjustment for the full-time equivalent enrolment of each 
CARL university was also made to the library survey data, in order 
to express amounts allocated per full-time equiva^nt student. 
The part-time and full-time enrolment data needed for this 
adjustment was requested from Stacistics Canada's Pos tsecondary 
Education Section in June 1985 (3). Enrolment data was also 
collected by the Culture Division on the library suvery, but this 
data did not agree with a published series from the Pos tsecondary 
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Education Section. In turn, data sent from the Education Section 
did not consistently match their previously published data and 
thus represented a third set of figures. Mixing and matching the 
enrolment levels of universities with combinations of their 
affiliates did not resolve these differences. 

The most recent ly updated in format ion from the Post secondary 
Education Section was finally selected as the enrolment data 
base. The Library Survey Manager advised that the Education data 
should be preferred, since it was reported consistently from the 
registrar's office for all universities. The same assurance could 
not be given for the enrolment data collected on the library 
survey. 

Since several Statistics Canada sources had discgreed with 
one another; the recc-nt enrolment data sent from Education for 
Ontario's CARL libraries were checked against the enrolment levels 
reported by hhe province of Ontario: totals for part-time and 
full-*ime enrolnents agreed perfectly, although soiae disparity was 
noter, in the clr.ss if icat 1 n of students into the graduate or 
undergraduate category. A comparison of provincial sources with 
the Statistics Canada enrolment data for other CARL libraries was 
rot t-x, dsrtaken . 

With two except ions only, the enrolment data used for the 
calculations referred to main university systems and excluded 
separately reporting affiliates, in order to match the convention 
which was advised for the library survey data. The adjustment for 
full-time equivalent enrolment is imprecise, since the affiliates 
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of universities did not consistently file separate enrolment 
reports to Statistics Canada between the academic years 1972/73 
and 1982/83 . As a measure of this imprecision, a catalogue of 
university affiliates who ever reported separate enrolment data to 
the Division of Postsecondary Education is presented in Appendix 
1. The compiled table outlines each affiliate's years of separate 
enrolment reporting to the Division, for all academic years which 
are relevant to this report. 

DATA MANIPULATION AND CLASSIFICAT^., 

A fiscal year consumer price index was computed from the 
average of the monthly indices from the annual period July to 
June, for all years which were relevant to this report. As an 
example, the consumer price index to 1972/73 was computed from the 
monthly indices from July 1972 to June 1973. Jure 1981 served as 
the reference point (= 100.0) for this inflation adjustment. Each 
cost amount reported by university in any given year was then 
divided by the appropriate fiscal year consumer pric index. 
Thus, all financial data were converted to 1981 equivalent 
dollars, to facilitate a comparison of finance data between years. 

Following the convention used by Statistics Canada (4), the 
full-time equivalent enrolment was obtained by summing the full- 
time graduate and undergraduate enrolments and a portion of the 
total part-time enrolment. The part-time portion was calculated 
as the part-time enrolment , graduate and undergraduate , divided 
by a factor of 3.5. All items of financial, personnel, and 
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material holdings data were divided by full-time equivalent 
enrolments to reflect allocations per student in each of these 
categories. Staff counts per student were converted to staff 
counts per 100 students , in order to provide figures which would 
be more easily interpretable . 

A proportion was calculated for each variable itein, 
representing a portion of a total, e.g., personnel costs as a 
proportion of total library operating expenditures. Thus, each 
library's personnel, material, and other costs were expressed as 
proportions of its total library operating expenditures, in any 
given year. Likewise, proportions of net book volume and 
microform collections were calculated. Audio-visual materials 
were excluded from the sum of combined holidngs used for this 
calculation, because information : ^ that category was unreliable. 
The proportions of full-time professional librarians and non- 
professional staff were taken with respect to the combined full- 
time staff count. A small number of professionals who were not 
librarians were excluded from the total used in the denominator of 
these ratios . 

The 27 CARL libraries were classified into five regions, on 
the basis of the geographical location of their universities. The 
Atlantic region as defined contains three CARL libraries, 
belonging to Dalhousie, Memorial , and New Brunswick universit ies . 
The six Quebec univeristies housing CARL libraries are: 
Concordia, McGill , Laval , Montreal , UQAM, and Sherbrooke. The 
province of Ontario is also considered as a distinct region, with 
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ten of its universities claiming CARL status: Carlton, Guelph, 
McMaster, Ottawa, Queen's, Toronto, Waterloo, Western, Windsor, 
and York. The five CARL universities located in the Prairie 
provinces were clustered, for the purposes of this review: the 
universities of Alberta, Calgary, Manitoba, Regina, and 
Saskatchewan. The fifth geographic region is the province of 
British Columbia, which claims the three CARL libraries belonging 
to UBC, Simon Fraser University, and the University of Victoria. 

The FTE enrolments of the CARL universities were classified 
into size categories. The following ranges defined the intervals 
of the enrolment size classification: 0 to 4999, 5000 to 7499, 
7500 to 9999, 10000 to 14999, 15000 to 19999, 20000 and up. 



Throughout the remaining text, an academic year is referred to 
as the calendar year in which that academic year began. For 
example, the academic year 1972/73 is referenced as 1972. The 
same convention is used for fiscal years. 

The alternate reporting years which defines a biennial period 
are placed within brackets, {}, to specify the interval. As 
illustration, {1974 to 1976} specifies the biennial period 
starting in 1974 and ending in 1976. 



NOTATION AND TERMS OF REFERENCE 
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The changes which have occurred in budget spending, number of* 
statf positions filled, and size of collections between 1972 and 
1982 are broken down by geographic region* Each item of resource 
data is represented in the analysis by the complete amount 
reported per university, the university's average allocation per 
full-time equivalent student in that category, and the appropriate 
proportion calculation for that item for each university. 
Enrolment data in its own right is reviewed in the analysis as 
well . 

A set of variables were selected for presentation in the 
analysis, according to the general plan described above. 
The precise definitions for each analytic variable are previously 
mentioned in the discussion of data manipulations. 

In the category of finance, the selected items are: all cost 
data adjusted to 1981 equivalent dollars; allocations expressed ^n 
1981 equivalent dollars per full-time equivalent student; 
and the proportion of total spending represented by personnel, 
material, and other costs respectively. The total library budget 
as a pro portion of the total univeristy budget is not presented 
and analyzed, since an inspection of the data revealed that this 
percent value showed little variation. 

Net collections for book volumes and microform materials, as 
well as the annual book volume acquisitions in each CARL library, 
are described under the main heading of material holdings. The 
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average number of holdings available per full-time equivalent 
student in each of these catagories of material is also reviewed. 
The proportion of book volumes and of microform materials, with 
respect to the total combined collection of books and microform, 
are analyzed. Holdings of audio-visual materials is presented in 
the tab les , but is ot described in detail, since the data for 
this item is considered to be unreliable and therefore not 
suitable for analysis. All of the collections data for Quebec is 
excluded from the analysis as well as from the tables, since the 
six CARL libraries of that province were not able to provide 
complete information for this section of the data. 

In the category of personnel positions, the variables chosen 
for analys s are: totals for professional full-time positions, 
non-professional full-time positions, and all full-time equivalent 
positions. The average number of positions per 100 full-time 
equivalent students is discussed for each of these mentioned 
categories, as well as the proportions of full-time professional 
and non-professional staff with respect to the full-time total. 

Means were calculated for all analysis data by region and 
year. All amounts reported in the ensuing discussion refer 
exclusively to mean quantities calculated for the CARL libraries 
of a given region for a particular year, e.g., personnel costs in 
Quebec in 1976. Other descriptive statistics, such as the median 
or mode, are not presented in the analysis of data by region for 
single years. 

The overall percent change which characterized the decade for 
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each analytic category is described by region. In addition, the 
presence or absence of a trend is assessed by region for each 
variable, by exami ning the incremental changes observed for the 
five biennial intervals which comprised the decade. 

For each variable item, in each of five geographic regions, 
the total change transacted over the decade from 1972 to 1982 is 
expressed as a percent: the difference between the 1982 regional 
mean and the 1972 regional mean, adjusted for the 1972 regional 
mean in the denominator. The calculation of percent change for 
sequential two-year periods between 1972 and 1982 is analogous to 
that for the measure of overall change: for e, mple, percent 
change in the biennial period {1972 to 1974} for each region is 
expressed as the difference between the regional means in 1974 and 
1972, taken with respect to the 1972 regional mean. 

Further analysis is undertaken for annual book volume 
acquisitions. Annual acquisitions in 1972 is compared to that 
for all subsequent reporting years in each region, e.g., average 
acquisitions in the Prairies for 1976 versus the 1972 average for 
the Prairies. Acquisitions data is considered to be different in 
kind than the other resource information, ,*hich consist of 
cumulative net totals. 

Enrolment data also received an additional descriptive 
analysis. Enrolments of CARL universities in 1972 and 1982 are 
classified into size intervals, as described previously. 
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ENROLMENT EXPANSION 



The average enrolment size of uni vers it ies increased 25% to 
50% , depending upon region, in the span of years between 1972 and 
1982. Quebec's enrolments showed the greatest increment of 45%, 
expanding from an average 11,460 in 1972 to the 1982 level 16,660, 
while other average regional enrolments grew to the following 
degree: Prairies 27%, Atlantic 28%, Ontario 31%, British Columbia 
34% (see Table 1) . 

Quebec's growth rate was steady, with increases of between 6% 
and 11% occurring every two years in the siz3 of average FTE 
enrolments. Enrolment expansion in other regions was staggered 
(see Table 2). With the exception of the Atlantic region, whose 
average FTE enrolment remained virtually the same between 1972 and 
1974, a pattern of moderate expansion was observed in {1972 to 
1974} and {1974 to 1976} for all regions, with reported growth 
rates ranging between 6% and 14%. The average FTE enrolment 
stabilized or shrank in the middle time segment {1976 to 1978} in 
all regions except Quebec. The Prairies and Ontario decreased 
their average FTE enrolments between 5% and 6% between 1976 and 
19 78, while average FTE enrolments in British Columbia and the 
Atlantic subsided 1% in that period. Enrolments improved s 1 ight ly 
between 1978 and 1980 for British Columbia, the Atlantic, and 
Ontario, with average increases of 3% to 5% , whi le the average 
Prairie enrolment remained constant during this interval. The 
period from 1980 to 1982 saw a relative spurt of growth for all 
regions , again with the exception of Quebec: enrolments in 
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Ontario and British Columbia expanded by approximate 10*0 between 
1980 and 1982, while the Prairies and the Atlantic showed even 
greater increases of 17% to 18% during this final two-year period. 

In keeping with the trends noted above (see Table 3), the CARL 
universities in every geographic region demonstrated an upward 
shift in their classification by category of FTE enrolment between 
1972 to 1982: 

Only half of Quebec's six CARL universities claimed FTE 
enrolments of 15,000 and up in 1972. By 1982, however, five of 
the province's six CARL universities were classified *nto that 
category. 

Ontario had only one university whose FTE enrolment was 
greater than 15,000 in 1972. By 1982, four of the ten CARL 
universities in Ontario belonged to that size category. 

Two of the five Prairie universities in CARL had FTE 
enrolments exceeding 10,000 in 1972. By 1982, four of the five 
Prairie institutions were of that size. 

Two of British Columbia's three CARL institutions reported FTE 
enrolments of less than 5,000 in 1972. By 1982, all three 
surpassed this FTE enrolment category. 

In 1972, one of the three Atlantic CARL libraries had a FTE 
enrolment exceeding 7,500. In tep years, two of the three had FTE 
enrolments exceeding 7,500. 
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CPI ADJUSTED BUDGET ALLOCATION 

A comparison of total library operating expenditures for the 
five geographic regions of Canada is presented in Table 4. In the 
decade spanning 1972 to 1982, Ontario was the only geographic 
region whose "average" university suffered a decrease in 1981 
equivalent dollars spent on total library operating expenditures. 
The $7 million 1982 budget represented a 52 decrease from the $7.4 
million budget reported in 1972. The total budget for the 
Atlantic region remained fairly static, with an average 2% 
increase over the decade. The Prairies and British Columbia 
enjoyed modest gains of 143 and 11% respectively, while Quebec's 
average budget jumped 22% from $5.4 million in 1972 to $7.1 
million in 1982. 

The CPI adjusted budgets for personnel, material, and other 
costs in 1972 and 1982 are also presented in Table 4. The changes 
which occur in these allocations of the total budget over the 
decade are not specifically discussed here. However, the 
portions of the total budget which these allocations represent are 
reviewed (see proportion budget categories) and detailed in Tables 
8 and 9. 

During the 1372 to 1982 decade, student enrolments increased 
at a greater rate than did library budgets in every region. 
Therefore , when 1 ibrary budgets are adjusted for student FTE 
enrolments to reflect average dollars spent per student , the 
overall picture of differential gain is replaced by one of 
differential loss (Table 5). 
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The view is maintained, however, that Ontario suffered to a 
greater degree than did the other geographic regions of Canada. 
Ontario suffered a 30% loss in the average library budget 
allocation per student over the decade: $424 was reported to have 
been sper i on each student in the average CARL university libra ry 
of Ontario in 1982 as compared to Ontario's average of nearly $600 
in 1972. The average amount spent on students of the Atlantic 
region decreased 22% over the decade. The Prairies and British 
Columbia suffered to a similar degree as the Atlantic region, with 
respective losses of 19% and 25%. Of all the regions, Quebec 
fared best with a relatively modest 15% decrease in the average 
amount allocated per student between 1972 and 1982 (see Table 5). 

For each region, the transition of the 1972 budget state to 
its level in 1982 can be examined in further detail by comparing 
the percent changes which occurred in the five biennial intervals 
which comprise the decade (e.g., {1970 to 1972} ,,,,{ 1980 to 1982} 
See Table 6). Throughout the decade, the average Ontario 
university library budget underwent gradual changes, neither 
increasing »r decreasing by more than 5% in any observed two-year 
period. Quebec , on the other hand, showed steady det eriorat ion 
occurring between the first and last biennial intervals. Between 
1972 and 1974, Quebec's average budget increased 22%. By the 
final biennial period {1980 to 1982}, a 2% decrease in the average 
budget was observed in that province. 

Other regions demonstrated more erratic changes. For 
example, the Atlantic region budgets decreased 2% on average 
between 1972 and 1974, then increased 21% from 1974 to 1976. 
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In summary, 1978 appears to have been a "bad year" for 
budgets across geographic regions, with every area except Quebec 
showing its maximum cut in the preceding two year interval from 
1976 to 1978. The period prior to 1978, {1974 to 1976}, was a 
relatively bountiful period compared to {1972 to 1974} for all the 
regions except Quebec. In the intervals (1978 to 1980} and {19B0 
to 1982}, average budgets in every region changed in a negative 
direction or improved very modestly. Gen rally speaking, no 
strong pattern of change is thus observed when university library 
budgets by region are classified into finer intervals of time. 

The adjustment of total budgets for FTE enrolments appears to 
sabotage the tenuous pattern of biennial progression which is 
noted above (see Table 7). For example, Ontario's biennial 
fluctuations were as profound as other regions' after this 
adjustment is made. That is, the average amount spent per FTE 
student on the library budget in Quebec showed no consistent trend 
throughout the biennial periods. Although 1978 would appear to 
have been a year of retrenchment for total budgets, the budget 
allocations per student do not appear to have suffered 
part icularly that year. 

An inspection of the shift in the allocation of the f otal 
budget apportioned to personnel, material, and other costs between 
1972 and 1982 revealed a tendency to trim library material 
budgets, and sometimes budgets for other costs as well, in ord2r 
to preserve personnel funds (see Table 8). In Quebec, the pattern 
was most pronounced: 62% of the total budget allocated to 
personnel in 1972 increased to 70% in 1982, while the 32% 
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allocated to library material costs in 1972 accordingly decreased 
by 30% to only 23% of the pie by 1982. The Prairies followed a 
similar pattern: personnel's portion of the total budget 
increased 12% over the decada from 55% to 62%, while the portion 
for library material costs dropped from 38% to 30% during the same 
ten-year period, a drop of 21%. In British Columbia, Ontario, and 
the Atlantic regions, personnel apportionments were sustained at 
4%, 4% and 8% over the ten-year period, while library material 
costs dropped 11%, 5%, and 2% respectively. 

The overall improvement in the budget proportion allocated to 
personnel costs, as opposed to material and other costs, needs to 
be put in seme perspective, however (see Table 9). If one 
examines the biennial increments of change in the portion of total 
budget allocated to personnel, it wou^d appear that a gradual 
erosion occurred in tLe extent to which personnel's piece of the 
pie was sustained. The percent change in personnel's portion of 
total budget observed in the Prairies and Ontario started at +6% 
and +4%, respectively, in the {1972 to 1974} interval, steadily 
decreased over the following intervals to -3% and -4% in {1978 to 
1980}, then was virtually sustained in {1980 to 1982} with 
respective increases of 2% and 1%. In British Columbia, modest 
improvements of 3% to 5% occurred in the intervals prior to 1976; 
no change occurred in {1976 to 1978}; then personnel portions 
decreased 4% and 1% respectively in {1978 to 1980} and {19S0 to 
1982}. In the Atlantic region, the average increase in 
personnel's apportionment was 10% in {1972 to 1974}, while in 
succeeding biennial intervals, change levelled off, never 
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exceeding 3* or falling below -IS. In contrast, Quebec's average 
personnel portion continued to improve until 1980: modest changes 
of 1* to 2* in {1972 to 1974} and {1974 to 1976} were followed by 
\j% improvements in the following intervals {1976 to 1978} and 
{1978 to 1980}. A slight levelling off occurred in the final 
b iennial period for Quebec' s average proportion of the total 
budget allocated to personnel. Incremental changes followed less 
of a pattern in the portions of total budget allocated to library 
material. The minor 5* to 10* portion allocated to "other" or 
miscellaneous expenses rose and fell rather erratically. 

BOOKS AND OTHER HOLDINGS 

Marked regional variation was observed in the rates of growth 
for book collections in CARL libraries over the examined decade 
(see Table 10). The average volume collection in the Atlantic 
region more than doubled from somewhat less than 500,000 in 1972 
to more than 1,000,000 volumes in 1982. The average book 
collection in British Columbia improved only 50* over the same 
decade, from approximately 900,000 volumes to 1,400,000 volumes. 
Book holdings in Ontario and the Prairies underwent improvements 
of 70* to 75* over the ten-year period. 

A biennial breakdown of the rate of expansion in average book 
collections is presented in Table 11. The average collection size 
in the Atlantic region improved steadily by 18* to 28* in every 
two-year period but {1976 to 197R} , when the average collection 
diminished by 23%. British Columbia sustained steady improvements 
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of B% to 12£, which were several times less than the Atlantic area 
rates, Ontario's average CARL collection grew 7% to 16% in any 
given interval, with no particular pattern observed in the 
sequence of these b iennial rates . The Prairies , on the other 
hand, exhibited a slowing growth rate until 1980: the average 
CARL collection grew 18% during {1972 to 1974} but only 5% between 
1978 and 1980* Growth in the average Prairies collection improved 
9% in {1980 to 1982}, however. 
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Although average book collect ions showed cont inued growth 
over the decade, the average annual acquisition of volumes in 
1972, versus that for all subsequent reported years, indicated a 
lag in this activity for all regions (see Table 12). (One 
exception was the Atlantic region's average 1976 annual 
acquisition.) In the Prairie region, the reported acquisition of 
50,674 books on average in 1982 represented a nearly 30% decrease 
from the 76,516 average volumes acquired in 1972. In that region, 
the number of books acquired annually decreased steadily 
throughout the decade. The overall trend was also negative in 
British Columbia, the Atlantic, and Ontario, although average 
annual volume acquisitions in these regions ebbed and flowed 
throughout the decade. In British Columbia, the decrease from the 
reported 1972 average acquis i t ion of 76,516 volumes ranged from 
-IS to -33% in subsequent reported years. In Ontario, the 83,559 
average acquired volumes in 1972 was down anywhere from -3% to -21% 
in later reported years. Departing from this general trend, the 
average annual acquisition in the Atlantic region reached its 
observed maximum of 58,424 in 1976 — an increase of nearly 25% from 
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1972. The annual acquisitions in the other reported years 1974, 
1978, 1980, and 1982 for that region, were down from the 1972 
average by -2% to -3 1% , however. 

Another perspective on regional trends in book volume 
acquisitions is gained from a comparison of percent changes for 
annual averages between cons ecu t ive biennial years, e.g., the 1976 
average versus the 1974 average, etc. (see Table 7). In the 
Prairies region, the annual acquisition of book volumes in any 
given year never rose by any significant degree from its level in 
the previous reporting year. In the other regions for which data 
is available, average acquisitions from one reporting year to the 
next rose and fell in no appearent sequence. British Columbia 
showed the most extreme fluctuations for this series of biennial 
comparisons: average annual acquisitions .fell 33% between 1972 and 
1974, then increased 472 between 1974 and 1976, for example. 

Holdings of microform materials grew throughout the decade , 
in all examined regions (see Tables 10 and 11). In the Prairies, 
the average 326,742 item collection in 1972 more than tripled to a 
1982 average exceeding one million items. The greatest period of 
expans ion for the average Prairies collections occurred in {1972 
to 1974}, when holdings improved 852. Later two-year periods 
showed expansion rates of 12% to 18% for the Prairies. 

Ontario's average microform collection grew by : -arly 125% 
during the decade from an average collection of less than 400,000 
items in 1972 to nearly 900,000 items by 1982. In any two-year 
interval, growth lates ranged from 10% to 31%. 
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The Atlantic region and British Colubia demonstrated 
expansion rates of 73% and 80% respectively in this col lection 
category over the decade. In British Columbia, growth in the 
average microform collection during any reported two-year period 
ranged from 7% to 23%. Similar growth rates of 6% to 19% for 
biennial periods were observed in the Atlantic zone . 

When net holdings for book volumes and microform materials 
were adjusted by enrolment data to reflect the average holdings 
per FTE student in each CARL library (see Table 13), regional 
growth rates were less than what they were for unadjusted 
collections data. While the net number of book volumes in the 
Atlantic region doubled over the decade on average, the number of 
volumes available per FTE student in the Atlantic region increased 
only 64% on average between 1972 and 1982. Available volumes per 
FTE stu( ent improved 35% and 39% respectively in Ontario and the 
Prairies during this ten-year period. The number of books 
available to each full-time equivalent student in British Columbia 
improved only 12% during the decade, at the low end of the scale. 

The biennial growth rates of average book volumes per FTE 
student reveal a combination of declines and expansions having 
occurred in all the examined regions but the Atlantic (see Table 
14). A decline was never observed for the Atlantic region, 
although growth fell to the modest level of 1% for the interval 
{1976 to 1978}. No particular trend is detected in the sequence 
of biennial rates of change for any region, including the 
Atlantic. In keeping with the net growth which occurred during 
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the decade in every region, the maximum observed increase has a 
greater absolute value than does the worst observed decline, for 
any of the biennial periods in a given region. 

In keeping with the pattern observed for total book volume 
acquisitions, the average number of books acquired per FTE student 
never exceeded the annual average for 1972 in subsequent years, 
for any region (see Table 15). The only exception to this general 
statement is the 1976 average for acquisitions per student in the 
Atlantic regxon, which did surpass the regional mean for 1972. In 
1982, volume acquisitions per FTE student fell anywhere from 26% 
to 53% from the 1972 average, for each of the four examined 
geographic regions (see Tables 13 and 15). 

The percent change in volume acquisitions per FTE student, 
when consecutive reporting years were compared, is presented in 
Table 14. On the Prairies, annual acquisitions per FTE student 
decreased anywhere from 8% to 20% in consecutive biennial years, 
e.g., 20^ decrease between 1980 and 1982. The same comparison for 
other regions reveals a mixed sequence of expansions and declines 
having taken place throughout the decade. In British Columbia, 
for example, the annual acquisitions in 1974 decreased 40% from 
what they were in 1972, whereas in 1978 the average improved 53% 
from that reported for 1976. 

The average number of microform materials available per FTE 
student increased between 3972 and 1982 for every geographic 
region (see Table 13). Microform holdings per student increased 
141% in the Prairie provinces, from 32 to 76 units on average. 
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The average improved more than 50% in Ontario during the decade. 
In British Columbia and the Atlantic, where the available number 
of microform materials per FTE student already exceeded 100 units 
in 1972, relatively modest improvements of approximately 30% were 
observed between 1972 and 1982. 

The rate of change for average microform hoi dings per FTE 
student in biennial intervals is presented in Table 14. On the 
Prairies, growth began at 75% in {1972 to 1974} and trailed off to 
a 6% decrease for {1980 to 1982}. Growth rose to its maximum 22% 
in {1976 to 1978} for Ontario's CARL libraries, and fell to a 1% 
increase in {1980 to 1982} for that province. The biennial rates 
in British Columbia and the Atlantic showed increases and 
decreases that fell into no apparent sequence. In terms of scale, 
however, increases were more pronounced than decreases for those 
regions ♦ 

Changes in the proport ion of book volumes versus microform 
material in the total of both collections is considered by region 
(see Tables 16 and 17) . The greatest shift throughout the decade 
occurred in the Prairie region: microform materials represented 
less than a third of the combined collection in 1972; in 1982, on 
the other hand, 44% of the combined collection consisted of 
microform material. Most of this shift had occurred by 1974: 
microform items already represented 40% of the total for the 
Prairie region by that time. The number of microform holdings 
showed a mild improvement relative to that for book volumes in 
Ontario over the decade: the microform "piece of the pie" grew 
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from 272 of the combined total in 1972 to 332 by 1982* British 
Columbia demonstrated a similar modest trend for expansion of 
microform holdings with 50% of the combined collection expanding 
to 542 by 1982* In the Atlantic region, on the other hand, the 
proportion of combined holdings represented by microform decreased 
from 512 in 1972 to 462 in 1982. 

STAFF COUNT 

Over the ten-year period from 1972 to 1982, the average 
number of full-time equivalent positions (professional librarians 
and non-professional staff) in Quebec, the Atlantic, and on the 
Prairies increased 62, 72, 82, respectively. In British Columbia, 
the average number of FTE positions filled in 1972 was 243 and 
remained virtually the same at 244.5 in 1982. Ontario was the 
only province to suffer e, decrease in absolute number of FTE total 
positions filled over the decade: 268 average FTE positions had 
eroded to 235 FTE positions, a decrease of 122 (see Table 18). 

The rate of erosion in Ontario universities remained steady 
throughout the decade: downward fluctuations of 12 to 62 occurred 
in all biennial periods except {1976 to 1978}, when the average 
number of positions rose by a 32 margin. In Quebec, on the other 
hand, great fluctuations were encountered: FTE positions 
increased 182 from 205 to 241 between 1972 and 1974 in that 
province. Staff size of the average CARL library in Quebec was 
sustained in the next two-year period (02 change), then fell 222 
between 1976 and 1978 to 188 FTE positions. Another dramatic rise 
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of 192 occurred again in {1978 to 1980} in Quebec, followed by a 
modest 32 decline in {1980 to 1982}, In the other regions — the 
Atlantic, British Columbia, and the Prairies — the greatest 
absolute change in staff size occurred between 1974 and 1976 and 
was directioned positively at +232, +7%, and +102 respectively. 
Other twc-year intervals showed modest changes from + 52 to +72 in 
those regions (see Table 19). 

When the average number of f ul 1-t ime equivalent staff 
available to serve 100 FTE students is assessed by region, it is 
apparent that all geographic regions have undergone significant 
cutbacks between 1972 and 1982 (see Table 20). Ontario, Quebec, 
and British Columbia suffered to the greatest degree, with average 
declines of approximately 332 having occurred over the decade in 
each of those regions. In British Columbia, for example, every 
100 FTE students had nearly 3 FTE staff persons at their disposal 
in 1972, whereas in 1982, there were only 2 FTE staff available 
per 100 FTE students. The Atlantic and the Prairies suffered net 
losses of approximately 202 over the decade, so were somewhat 
better off than the other three regions with respect to this 
measure of change in service. 

Biennial changes in the number of FTE staff per 100 FTE 
students is assessed by region (see Table 21). Ontario 
demonstrated declines of 92 to 142 in all periods but {1976 to 
1978}, when an 82 increase was enjoyed. In Quebec, retrenchment 
reached its nadir in {1976 to 1978} with a 212 decrease observed 
in that time frame. The rate improved in the next interval, but 
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was followed by an 8% declire in {1980 to 1982}. Unlike the 
unadjusted staff counts , where the greatest biennial increment was 
encountered in {1974 to 1976} for the Atlantic, British Crolumbia, 
and the Prairies, the quantity — FTE staff per 100 FTE students — 
does not reveal such a pattern for those regions* In British 
Columbia, the worst decline in staff per students occurred early 
in {1972 to 1974} at -21%. Only one biennial interval produced 
even a modest increase for that western province: the ratio 
improved 3% in {1976 to 1978}. In the Atlantic region, the worst 
decrease occurred in the final interval {1980 to 1982} at -142. 
{1974 to 1976} was the best interval for the Atlantic, with a 13% 
improvement observed for the staff-student ratio. The Prairies 
also encountered its worst biennial interval at the end of the 
decade, with a 17% decline reported for the {1980 to 1982} period. 
The number of FTE staff members per 100 FTE students improved 102, 
o the other hand, in {1976 to 1978} for the CARL libraries of the 
Prairie provinces. 

The numbers of full-time professional and non-professional 
librarians also are presented by year and region in Tables 20 and 
21, although these quantities are not analyzed. However, the 
changes which occurred in the proportion of f ul 1-t ime staff who 
were full-time professional librarians is specifically mentioned 
in this report. 

Regional differences also existed in the shift which was 
observed in the proportion of full-time equivalent staff who were 
full-time professional librarians between 1972 and 1982 (see Table 
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22). The relative proportion increased in Quebec, the Atlantic, 
and British Columbia, with respective improvements of 15%, 14%, 
12% respectively. On the Prairies, the proportion of all FTE 
positions filled by full-time professionals stayed at 21% in 1972 
and 1982 . The relative proportion of ful 1-t ime profess i on al 
1 ibrar ians in Ontario diminished slightly to 5% from 20.5% in 1972 
to 19.5% in 1982. 

No remarkable shifts in the relative proportion of 
professional versus non-professional librarians were observed 
throughout biennial periods for any of the geographic regions (see 
Table 23). Increases and decreases were observed in the biennial 
data for all regions except Ontario, where the proportion of 
professional librarians diminished slightly in every interval but 
the last (with 0% change). The most dramatic up-and down shifts 
were seen in the rates of change for the Atlantic region: up 11% 
in {1972 to 1974}, down 18% in {1974 to 1976} to a low of 18% of 
the FTE staff, up 13% in {1976 to 1978}, up slightly by 3% to 5% 
margins in {1978 to 1980} and {1980 to 1982}. Quebec's proportion 
of full-time professional librarians improved 12% in {1972 to 
1974}, 9^ in {1976 to 1978}, and decreased or remained the same in 
other intervals. Biennial rates in British Columbia and the 
Prairies showed modest changes in either direct ion with no 
particular pattern. 
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CAVEATS 



The analysis of time trends in allocated university resources 
per student is a deceptively complex issue owing to the 
confounding effect of fluctuating student FTE enrolment size. Iu 
any given year , an inverse relationship between FTE enrolment sizs 
and average dollars spent per student is suspected. Therefore, 
the impact of diminished allocation per student in a time frame 
when FTE enrolment size was simultaneously expanding could be 
difficult to interpret. 



CONCLUSIONS 

Although acquiring usable data, rendering the data comparable 
across regions, over an expended time period, for multiple 
variables was no simple matter, the final result does seem to lend 
validity to trends that library practitioners have suspected for a 
long time. With few exceptions, the period from 1972/73 to 
1982/83 was indeed one of retrenchment. Virtually every area 
under investigation sustained cutbacks or underwent very modest 
expansion. Even though efforts were made to preserve personnel 
salaries, positions were lost and by the end of the decade under 
review fewer staff were serving more students from collections 
that had failed to sustain adequate growth. 

The figures reveal only part of the story, however. They 
show what is most readily rendered by statistical analysis. What 
is not so easy to calculate is the long-term damage that 
scholarship will sustain from the erosion of the collections in 
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the nation's research libraries; the talent that was lost as a 
generation of potential aspiring academic librarians found the 
university library job market closed to new entrants; the 
unmeasured disruption and dislocation that incumbent staff 
underwent as they struggled to maintain professional standards and 
ideals in the face of unrelenting restraints* 

Now that base figures have been compiled, it remains for 
others to try to assess the more clandestine effects of 
retrenchment and, with a once more buoyant economy, make 
recommendations on *iov> to recoup those losses that are not 
already gone forever. 
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TABLE 1 

Fulltime Equivalent Enrolment with Percent Change* 
by Region for Acadamic Years 1972/73 ami 1982/83 



PRAIRIES 



Enrolment 
BRITISH COLUMBIA 

Enrolment 
ATLANTIC 

Enrolment 
ONTARIO 

Enrolment 
QUEBEC 

Enrolment 



1972/73 
11,240 

1972/73 
. 9,386 

1972/73 
6,432 

1972/73 
12,355 

1972/73 
11,460 



1982/83 
14,283 (27%) 

1982/03 
12,568 (34%) 

1982/83 
8,257 (23%) 

1982/83 
16,240 (31%) 

1982/83 
16,660 (45%) 



►Percenvt change refers to the difference between the final and initial 
amounts reported for the decade, that quantity expressed as a portion 
of th« initial amount, 
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TABLE 2 



Fulltime Equivalent Enrolment with Percent Change* by Region 
for Alternate Academic Years Between 1972/73 and 1982/83 



PRAIRIES 



Enrol went 



1972/73 1974/75 1976/77 1978/79 1980/81 1982/83 



11,240 
(. ) 



11,935 
(6%) 



12,741 
(7%) 



12,099 
(-536) 



12, 116 
(0%) 



14,233 
(18*) 



BRITISH COLUMBIA 

1972/73 

Enrolment 9,336 
(• ) 



1974/75 1976/77 1978/79 1980/81 1982/83 



10,701 
(14%) 



11,322 
(6%) 



11, 155 
(-1%) 



11,546 
(4%) 



12.568 
(8*> 



ATLANTIC 



Enrolment 



1972/73 1974/75 1976/77 1978/79 1980/81 1982/83 



6,432 
(. ) 



6,404 
(OX) 



6,963 
(9%) 



6,864 
(-1%) 



7.C57 
(3X.) 



8,257 
(17%) 



ONTARIO 



Enrolment 



1972/73 1974/75 1976/77 1978/79 1980/81 1982/83 



12,355 
(. ) 



13,886 
(12%) 



14,964 
(8%) 



14, 123 
(-6%) 



14,830 
(5%) 



16,240 
(10%) 



QUEBEC 



Enrolment 



1972/73 1974/75 1976/77 1978/79 1980/81 1982/83 



11, 460 

(.) 



12, 116 
(6%) 



13,504 
(11%) 



14,515 
(7%) 



15,746 
(8%) 



i6,eao 

(6%) 



♦Percent change refers to the difference between the final and initial 
amounts reported for a biennial period, that quantity expressed as a 
portion of the initial amount. 
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TABLE 3 



Cross-classification of CARL Libraries 
by Region and Enrolment Sixe Category 
for Academic Years 1972/73 and 1982/83 



1972/73 



Enrolment Size 
Categories 

0 -to 4,^9«? 
5,000 to 7,499 
7.50O to 9,999 
10.000 t.o 14,999 
15.000 hn i9,999 
20,000 and up 
Total 



Prairies 



1 

(20%) 
0 

(or-) 

n 

(40%) 

1 

(20%) 
1 

(20%) 
0 
(0%) 
5 

(19%; 



British Atlantic Ontario 
Columbia 



Quebec Total 



2 

(67%) 
0 

(0%) 
0 

(0%) 
0 

(0%) 
1 

(33%) 
0 

I /w\ 
\ »//», 

3 

(11%) 



1 

(33%) 
1 

(33%) 
1 

(33%) 

0 
(0%) 

0 
(0%) 

0 
(0%) 

3 

(11%) 



0 
(0%) 
J 

(10%) 
4 

(40%) 
4 

(40%) 
0 
(0%) 
I 

(10%) 

10 
(37%) 



1 

(17%) 
1 

(17%) 
0 
(0%) 
1 

(17%) 
3 

(50%) 

0 

(0%) 
6 

(22%) 



5 

(19%) 
3 

(lift) 

7 

(26%) 
6 

(22%) 
5 

(19%) 
1 

(4%) 
27 
(100%) 



1982/83 

Enrol ment Size 
Categories 

5.000 to 7,498 

7.S0O to 8,999 

10,000 to 14,999 

.',5,000 to 19,999 

20,000 and up 

Total 



Prairies British Atlantic Ontario Quebec 
Columbia 



1 

(20%) 
0 
(0%) 
2 

(40%) 
1 

(20%) 
1 

(20%) 
5 

(19%) 



1 

(33%) 
1 

(33%) 

0 
'.0%) 

0 
(0%) 

1 

(33%) 
3 

(11%) 



(33%) 
1 

(33%) 
1 

(33%) 
0 

(0%) 

0 
(0%) 

3 

(11%) 



0 
(0%) 
1 

(10%) 
5 

(50%) 

3 

(30%) 
1 

(10%) 

10 
(37%) 



0 
(0%) 
1 

(17%) 
0 
(0%) 
3 

(50%) 
2 

(33%) 
6 

(2?%). 



Total 



3 

(11%) 
4 

(15%) 
6 

(30%) 
7 

(26%) 
5 

(19%J 

27 
( 100%) 
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TABLE 4 



PRAIRIES 



CP1 Adjusted Budget Costs with Percent Change* 
by Region for Fiscal Years 1972/79 and 1982/33 



Total 
Personnel 
Material 
Other 



1972/73 

5,957,558 
3,295,597 
2,264,214 
397,748 



1982/83 

6,806,715 (14%) 

4,215,430 (28%) 

2,018,847 (-11%) 

574,438 (44%) 



BRITISH COLUMBIA 



ATLANTIC 



ONTARIO 



QUEBEC 



1972/73 



1982/83 



Total 
Personnel 
Material 
Other 



6,771,386 
4, 181,486 
2,126,580 
483,319 



7,916, 177 
5,059,275 
2,212,469 
644, 432 



(17%) 
(21%) 
(4%) 
(39%) 



Total 
Personnel 
Material 
Other 



1972/73 

3,958,230 
1,926,729 
1,542,860 
486,641 



1982/83 

4,046,732 
2, 149,834 
1,557,320 
339,577 



(2%) 
(12%) 
(1%) 
(-30%) 



Total 

Personnel 

Material 

Other 



1972/73 

7,373,118 
4,489,087 
2,370,633 
513,398 



1982/83 

7,009,364 
4,415,017 
2, 105,490 
488,857 



(-5%) 
(-2%) 
(-11%) 
(-5%) 



Total 
Personnel 
Material 
Other 



1972/73 

5,384,274 
3,485,513 
1,602,872 
295,889 



■ 1982/83 

7, 105,220 
5, 137,181 
1,487,054 
480,985 



(32%) 
(47%) 
(-7%) 
(63%) 
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TABLE 4 

CPI Adjusted Budget Costs with Percent Change* 
by Region for Fiscal Years 1972/73 and 1982/83 



*Percant change refers to the difference between the final and initial 
amounts reported for the decade, that quantity expressed as a portion 
of the initial amourt. 
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PRAIRIES 



CP I Adjusted Budget Allocations per Student 
with Percent Change* by Region 
for Fiscal Years 1972/73 and 1982/8^ 



1972/73 



1902/83 



Total 
Personnel 
Material 
Other 



C83 
312 
228 
43 



474 (-19*) 

291 (-7%) 

143 (-37%) 

40 (-C%) 



BRITISH COLUMBIA 



1972/73 



1982/83 



Total 
Personnel 
Material 
Other 



851 
505 
287 
59 



634 (-25%) 

395 (-22%) 

188 (-35%) 

52 (-12%) 



ATLANTIC 



1972/73 



1982/63 



Total 
Personnel 
Material 
Other 



624 
313 
236 
75 



485 (-22%) 

2W0 (-17%) 

185 (-22%) 

40 (-47%) 



ON TAP 10 



1972/73 



1982/83 



Total 
Personnel 
Material 
Other 



597 
357 
198 
42 



424 (-29K) 

263 (-26%) 

134 (-32%) 

28 (-34%) 



QUEBEC 



1972/73 



1982/63 



Total 
Personnel 

Material 
Other 



487 
306 
153 
27 



414 
294 
91 
29 



(-15%) 
(-4%) 
(-40%) 
(9%) 
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TABLE 5 

CPI Adjusted et Allocations per Student 
with .Percent Change* by Region 
for Fiscal Years 1R72/73 and 1982/63 



^Percent change refers to the difference between -the final and initial 
. amounts reported for the decade, that quantity expressed as a portion 
of fch« initial amount* 



a 
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TABLE 6 



CP I Adjusted Budget Costs with Percent Change* by Region 
for Alternate Fiscal Years Between 1972/73 and 1982/83 



PRAIRIES 

1972/73 1974/75 1976/77 1978/79 1980/81 1982/83 

Total 5,957,f>58 5,718,039 8,476,667 6,055,763 6,407,066 6,806,713 

f.) (-4%) (13%) (-6%) (8%) . (6%) 

Personnel 3,295.597 3,404,206 4,021,592 3,745,804 3,918,952 4,215,430 

(., ( 3 %) (18%) (-7*, (5%) <8X) 

Material 2,264,214 1,869,547 2,064,362 1,981, 187 2,018,298 2,018,847 

(.) (-17%) (10%) (-4%) (2%) (0%) 

Other 397,74? 444,286 373,572 328,781 469,617 S™'* 38 

Ut e (.) (12X) (-16X) (-12X) (43%) (22%> 



BRITISH COLUMBIA 

1972/73 1974/75 1976/77 1978/79 1930/81 1982/83 

Total 6,771,386 7,0*9,508 8,240,574 8,088, 149 8,094,194 7,916,177 

(.) (4X) (17X) (-2X) (OX) (-2X) 

Personnel 4,181,486 4,537,0?5 .5,491,669 5,259,257 5,169,675 5,059.275 

(.) (9%) (21X) (-4%) (-2X) (-2%) 

Material 2, 126 '"Q 2,007,991 2,012,423 2,183,575 2,171,891 2,212.469 

( (-6X) (OX) (9X) (-1%) (2%) 

Other 463,319 524,482 736,481 645,317 752,628 644,432 

(.) {13%) (40X) (-12X) (17X) (-14%) 



ATLANTIC 

1972/73 1974/75 1976/77 1978/79 1980/81 1982/83 

Total 3,956,230 3,878, 158 4,710,676 4,376,335 4,374,550 4,046,732 

(.) (-2X) (21X) (-7X) (OX) (-7%) 

Personnel 1,320,729 2,107,967 2,470,338 2,273,893 2,327,460 2,149,834 

(.) (9X) (17X) (-0%) (2%) M«) 

Material 1,542.860 1,486, 133 1,667,568 1,863,808 1,716,226 1,557.320 

(.) (-4X) (12X) (12%) (-8%) (-9%) 

Other 486,641 284,057 572,772 238,633 330,863 339,577 

(.) (-42%) (102%) (-58%) (39X) (3%) 
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TABLE 6 

CPI Adjusted Budget Coats with Percent Change* by Region 
for AlLornate Fiscal Years Between 1972/73 and 1982/83 



ONTARIO 




1982/83 

009.364 

(2%) 
415*017 

<3X) 
105, 490 

489. 857 
( -636) 



9 



QUEBEC 

1972/73 1974/75 1976/77 1970/79 1900/81 1982/33 

Total 5,384,274 6,594,060 7,272,474 7,463,223 7,234,775 7,105,220 

(.) (22X) (10%) <3X) (-3X) <-2St) 

Personnel 3,485,513 4,336,771 4,806,784 5,205,417 5,303,597 5,137,181 

(.) (24X) (11X) (8X) (2X) (-3%) 

Material 1,602,872 1,627,383 1,743,183 1,696,603 1,360,885 1,407,054 

(.) <2X) (7%) (-3X) (-20X) (9%) 

Other 295,809 629,906 722,527 561,124 570,294 4©0, 9©5 

(.) (113X) (15X) (-22X) (2X) (-I6X) 



*Percerrt change refers to the difference between the final and initial 
amounts reported Tor a biennial period, that quantity expressed as a 
portion of "tho initial amount. 
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TABLE 7 



CPI Adjusted Budget Allocations Per Student with Percent Changes* 
by Region for Alternate Fiscal Years Between J 972/73 and 1982/83 



PRAIRIES 





1972/73 


1974/75 


1976/77 


1978/79 


1980/81 


1982/83 


Total 


563 


519 


543 


513 


538 


474 




(.) 


(-11%) 


(5%) 


(-6%) 


(5%) 


(-12%) 


Personnel 


312 


297 


325 


319 


323 


291 




(. ) 


(-5%) 


(9%) 


(-2%) 


(1%) 


(-10%) 


Material 


228 


180 


177 


161 


171 


143 


(. ) 


(-21%) 


(-2%) 


(-9%) 


(6%) 


(-17%) 


Other 


43 


42 


37 


32 


44 


40 




(. ) 


(-2%) 


(-12%) 


(-12%) 


(37%) 


(-9%) 



BRITISH COLUMBIA 





1972/73 


1974/75 


1976/77 


1978/79 


1980/81 


1992 '83 


Total 


651 


717 


788 


756 


718 


634 




(.) 


(-16%) 


(10%) 


(-4%) 


(-5%) 


(-12%) 


Personnel 


505 


441 


510 


490 


449 


395 




(. ) 


(-13%) 


(16%) 


(-4%) 


(-8%) 


(-12%) 


Material 


287 


226 


203 


210 


201 


188 


(. ) 


(-21%) 


(-10%) 


(4%) 


(-4%) 


(-7%) 


Other 


59 


50 


75 


56 


67 


52 


(. ) 


(-15%) 


(49%) 


(-25%) 


(19%) 


(-23%,) 



ATLANTIC 





1972/73 


1974/75 


1976/77 


1978/79 


1980/81 


1932/33 


Total 


624 


611 


673 


636 


817 


485 




(. ) 


(-2%-) 


(10%) 


(-5%) 


(-3%) 


(-2J50 


Personnel 


313 


334 


359 


330 


331 


Z60 


(. ) 


(7%) 


(7%) 


(-8%) 


(0%) 


(-21%) 


Material 


236 


233 


237 


272 


240 


185 




(.) 


(-1%) 


(1%) 


(15%) 


(-12%) 


(-23*) 


Other 


75 


43 


77 


34 


46 


40 




(.) 


(-42%) 


(78%) 


(-56%) 


(37%) 


(-14%) 
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TABLE 7 



CPI Adjusted Budget Allocations Per Student with Percent Change* 
by Region for Alternate Fiscal Years Between 1972/73 and 1982/83 



ONTARIO 





1972/73 


1974/75 


1976/77 


1970/79 


1980/8J 


1982/S3 


Total 
Personnel 
Material 
Other 


597 
(. ) 
357 

(.) 
198 
(.) 
42 

(.) 


521 
(-13X) 

323 
(-10%) 

164 
(-17X) 

35 
(-18X) 


494 
(-5X) 
313 
(-3X) 
144 
(-12X) 
37 

(6X) 


503 

<2X> 
320 

<2X) 
152 

<5X) 

31 
(- i*) 


464 

(-8X) 
283 
(-118) 
149 

<-r.%) 

(ZX' 


424 

( -US'.} 

263 

(-7%) 

134 
(-10K) 

2B 
(-13%) 



QUEBEC 

19"2/73 1974/75 1976/77 1978/79 1900/81 1982/83 

Total 487 508 484 489 445 414 

(.) (4X) (-5X) (IX) (-9X) (-7*) 

Personnel 308 321 313 337 320 294 

(.) (4%) (-2S) (8X) (-5~) {-B%>) 

{ 2 ] <Si»> <% «-s%) (-??*> 



♦Percent change refers to the difference between the final and initia 
amounts reported for a biennial period, that quantity expressed as a 
portion of the initial amount. 
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TABLE 8 

Proportion of Personnel, Materiol, and Other Costs 
Relative to Total Operating Expenditure with Percent Change* 
by Region in Fiseal Years 1972/73 and 1902/83 



PRAIRIES 



Personnel 
Matter ial 
Other 



1972/73 

0. 55 
0. 38 
0.07 



1982/83 

0.62 (12%) 
0.30 (-21X) 
0.08 (IPX) 



BRITISH C0LUM81* 



Personnel 

Material 

Other 



1972/73 

0.60 
0.33 
0.07 



1982/83 



0.82 
0.30 
0.08 



<4X) 
(-11X) 
(19X) 



ATLANTIC 



1972/73 



1982/83 



Personnel 

Material 

Other 



0. 50 
0.39 
0. 11 



0.54 (8%) 
0.30 (-2X) 
0.08 (-28X) 



ONTARIO 



1972/73 



1962/83 



Personnel 

Material 

Other 



0.60 
0.33 
0.07 



0.62 
0.32 
0.06 



HX) 
(-5X) 
(-9X) 



QUEtJEC 



1972/73 



1982/83 



Personnel 

Material 

Other 



0.62 
0.32 
0.06 



0.70 (13%) 
0.23 (-29%) 
0.07 (21X) 



*Percent change refers to the difference between the final and initial 
amounts reported for the decade, that quantity expressed as a portion 
of the initial amount. 
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TABLE 9 



Proportion r f Personnel , Material, and Other Costs 
Relative to To'fcwl Operating Expenditure with Percent Change* 
by Region for Alternate Fiscal Years Between 1972/73 and 1082/83 



PRAIRIES 





1972/73 


1974/75 


1970/77 


1978/79 


1980/01 


1982/83 


Personnel 


0.55 


0.58 


0.61 


0.62 


0.60 


0.6* 




(.) 


(6%) 


(5%) 


(2%) 


(-3%) 


fz%) 


Material 


0.38 


0.34 


0.32 


0.32 


0.31 


0.3O 




(. > 


(-10%) 


(-5%) 


(-2%) 


(-1%) 


(-4*) 


Other 


0.07 


0.08 


0.08 


0.06 


0.08 


0.08 




(. ) 


(13%) 


(-20%) 


(-1%) 


(35%) 


(-1%) 



BRITISH COLUMBIA 





1972/73 


1974/75 


1978/77 


1978/79 


1980/81 


1982/83 


Personnel 


0.60 


0.62 


0.65 


0.65 


0.63 


0.62 




(. ) 


(3%) 


(5%) 


(0%) 


(-4%) 


(-1%) 


Material 


0.33 


0.31 


0.26 


0.28 


0.38 


0.30 




(. ) 


(-7%) 


(-17%) 


(«*) 


(2%) 


(6%) 


Other 


0.07 


0.07 


0.09 


0.07 


0.09 


0.08 




(. ) 


(3%) 


(32%) 


(-20%) 


(25%) 


(-12%) 



ATLANTIC 





1972/73 


1974/75 


1976/77 


1978/79 


1980/81 


1982/bo 


Personnel 


0.50 


0.55 


0.54 


0.53 


0.54 


0.S4 




(. ) 


(10%) 


(-1%) 


(-2%) 


(3%) 


(0*) 


Material 


0.39 


0.38 


0.35 


0.42 


0.39 


o. an 




(. ) 


'-2%) 


(-9%) 


(21%) 


(-9%) 


r-i%) 


Other 


0. 11 


0.07 


0.11 


0.05 


0.07 


0.08 




(.) 


(-36%) 


(58%) 


(-54%) 


(45%) 


(8%) 



ONTARIO 





1972/73 


1974/75 


1976/77 


1970/79 


1980/81 


1982/83 


Personnel 


0.60 


0.62 


0.83 


0.64 


0.61 


0.62 




(. ) 


(4%) 


(2%) 


(0'w 


(-4%) 


(1%) 


Material 


0.33 


0.31 


0.29 


0.30 


0.32 


0.32 




(. ) 


(-5%) 


(-7%) 


(3%) 


(6%) 


(-1*) 


Other 


0.07 


0.07 


0.07 


0.06 


0.07 


0.O6 




(.) 


(-7%) 


U3%) 


(-16%) 


(9%) 


(-8%) 
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TABLE 9 



Proportion of Personnel, Material, and Other Ccsts 
Relative to Total Operating Expenditure with Percent Change* 
by Region for Alternate Fi.cal Years Between 1972/73 and 1982/83 



QUEBEC 





1972/73 


1974/75 


1976/77 


1978/79 


1980/81 


1982/83 


Personnel 

Material 

Other 


0.62 

(. > 
0. 32 
<• > 
0. 06 
(. ) 


0.63 

(1%> 
0.27 
(-15%) 
0. 10 
(79%) 


0.64 
(2%) 
0.26 

(-5%) 
0. 10 
(-1%) 


0.68 

(6%) 
0.24 
(-8%) 
0.08 
(-23%) 


0.72 
(«) 
0.20 

(-1*%) 
0.08 
(0*) 


O.70 

(-2%) 

0.23 

(11*) 

0.07 

< - 1 1 2T-> 



*Percent change refers to the difference between the final and initial 
amounts reported for a biennial period, that quantity expressed as a 
portion of the initial amount. 
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TABLS 10 



Net Holdings (Volumes of Books), Book Volumes Acquired Annually, 
Holdings of Microform Materials, and Holdings of Audiovisual Materials 

with Percent Change* by Region 
for Academic Years 1972/73 and 1982/83 



PRAIRIES 



1972/73 



1982/83 



Net Volumes 
Volumes Acq'd 
Microform 
Audiov isual 



738,798 
71,138 
326,742 
5,842 



1,287,724 
50,674 
1,044,524 
260, 244 



(74*) 
(-29%) 
(220%) 
(4355%) 



BRITISH COLUMBIA 



1972/73 



1982/83 



Net Volumes 
Volumes Acq'd 
Microform 
Audiovisual 



890, 063 
76,518 

879,884 
22,950 



1,387,194 
64,709 
1,656,500 
196,901 



(56%) 
(-15%) 

(88%) 
(758%) 



ATLANTIC 



1972/73 



1982/83 



Net Yolumes 
Volumes Acq'd 
Microform 
Audiovisual 



486,972 
47,096 

619,260 
11,349 



1,066,718 
46, 255 

1,069,379 
82,418 



(119%) 
(-2%) 
(73%) 

(626%) 



ONTARIO 



1972/73 



1982/83 



Net Volumes 
Volumes Acq'd 
Microform 
Audiovisual 



1,003,483 
83,559 
390, 896 
80, 266 



1,725,669 
65, 885 
873,502 
200,344 



(72%) 
(-21%) 
(123%) 
(232%) 



♦Percent change refers to the difference between the final and initial 
amounts reported for the decade, <;hat quantity expressed as a portion 
of the initial amount. 
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Net Holdings (Voi««nses of Books), Book Volumes Acquired Annually, 
Holdings of Microfor Materials, and Holdings of Audiovisual Materia 

w th Pet- cent Change* by Region 
for Alternate Academic Years Between 1972/73 and 1982/83 



PRAIRIES 

1972/73 1974/75 1976/77 J 978/79 1980/81 1982/83 

N*t Volumes 738 798 871,071 997.928 1,131,348 1,184,370 1,287,724 

Volumes ACd Ti 138 71,213 £,253 ( 57,057 ( 51,474 S0£74 

Microform 326,742 604,684 712,335 822,426 930 208 ^ 044^24 

(.) (85%) (18%) (15*) (13%) 112%) 

Audiovisual 5,842 56,820 74,009 109 784 259,032 2*0.244 

(.) (873%) (30%) (48%) (536*) fo%) 



9 



8RITISH COLUMBIA 

Net. Volumes 
Volumes AcqM 
Microform 
ftud iovisual 



1372/73 1974/75 1976/77 1978/79 1980/81 1982/93 



890,083 


963,065 


1,074,456 


(. ) 


(8%) 


(12%) 


76,516 


51,541 


75,712 


(.) 


(-33%) 


(47%) 


379,884 


976,596 


1,204, 110 


(. > 


(11%) 


(23%) 


22,950 


163,340 


136, 143 
(-17%) 


(. ) 


(612%) 



1,181,338 
(10%) 
55,592 
(-27%) 
1,403,546 
(17%) 
116.493 
(-14%) 



1,285,030 

(9%) 
69, 593 
(25%) 
1,545,792 
(10%) 
178,539 
(53%) 



1.387. 194 
(8%) 
64.709 
(-7%) 
1,656,500 
(7%) 
196.90) 
(10%> 



ATLANTIC 

Net Volumes 
Volumes Acq'd 
Microform 
Audiovisual 



1972/73 

486.972 
(. ) 

47,096 

(. ) 
619,260 

(. ) 

11,349 
(. > 



1974/75 

588, 117 
(21%^ 
45,4b4 
(-3%) 

735, 002 
(19%) 
36,013 

(217%) 



1976/77 

752,739 
(28%) 
58,424 
(28%) 

794,788 
(8%) 
■65,609 
(54%) 



1978/79 

740,599 
(-2%) 
35,976 
(-38%) 
841,533 

(W%) 
36, 196 
(-35%) 



1980/81 

872,352 
(18%) 
32,631 

(-9%) 
980,275 
(16%) 
74,339 
(105%) 



1982/83 

l r 066,716 
(22%) 
46,255 
(42%) 

1,069. 379 
(9%) 
82.418 
(U*) 



• 
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TABLE 11 

Net Holding (Volumes of Books). Book Volumes Acquired Annually, 
Holdings of Microform Material., and Holdings of Audiovisual Materials 

with Percent Change* by legion imr w 83 
for Alternate Academic Years Between 1972/73 and 198../83 



ONTARIO 





1972/73 


1974/75 


1976/77 


1970/79 


1980/81 


1982/63 


Net Volumes 


1,003,483 
(• ) 


1, 160,311 
(16%) 


1,243,818 
(7%) 


1,411,061 
(13%) 


1,602,325 
(14%) 


1,720.609 
' (9%) 


Mic roform 
Aud iov isuaJ 


(. ) 
390,396 

(. ; 

60,266 
(•) 


(-16%) 
445,611 

(14%) 
159,310 
(164%) 


(-3%) 
581,871 

(31%) 
343,475 
(116%) 


(17%) 
666.022 

(14%) 
168,655 
(-51%) 


(2%) 
791,645 

(19%) 
186. 112 

(10%) 


(-18%) 
5V73.S02 

( lOXl 
200.344 
(8%) 



*P*r CC nt change refers to the difference between the final and initial amounts 
re£;£d f?r*l UemUal period, that quantity expressed as a portion of the 



reportad 
initial amount. 
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TABLE 12 

Annual Book Volume Acquisitions with Percent Change* 
by Region for AlLernate Academic Years Between 1972/73 and 1982/83 



PRAIRIES 



Volumes Acq'd 



1972/73 

71, 138 
(. ) 



1974/75 

71,213 
(OX) 



1976/77 

64,253 
(-10X) 



1978/79 

57,057 
(-20%) 



1980/8J 

51,474 
(-28X) 



1S82/83 

5t>,674 
(-29X) 



BRITISH COLUMBIA 



Volumes Acq'd 



1972/73 

76,516 
<•) 



1974/75 

51,541 
(-33X) 



1976/7" 

75,712 
(-1X) 



1978/73 

55,592 
(-27X) 



1980/8) 

69,593 
(-9X) 



1982/83 

64.709 
(-1SX) 



ATLANTIC 



Volumes Acq'd 



1972/73 

47,096 
(.) 



1974/76 

45,494 
<-3X> 



1976/77 

58, 424 
(24X) 



1978/79 

35,976 
(-24X) 



1980/81 

32.631 
(-3JX) 



1 982/83 
4«,255 



ONTARIO 



Volumes Acq'd 



1972/73 

83,559 
(. ) 



1974/75 

70, 027 
(-16X) 



1978/77 

67,653 
(-19X) 



1978/79 

7*, 855 
(-6X) 



1900/01 

80,792 
<-3X) 



1982/93 

65, 885 
(-21X) 



Percent change refers to the difference between the final 
amount and the amount reported for 1972, that quantity 
expressed as a portion of the J972 amount. 
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TABLE 13 



Net Holdings (Volumes of Books), Book Volumes Acquired Annually, 
Holdings of Microform Materials, and Holdings of Audiovisual Materials 
per Student with Peroent Change* by Region 
for Academic Years 1972/73 and 1982/83 



PRAIRIES 

J.872/73 1982/83 

Net Volumes 68.0 94. r (39%) 

Volumes Acquired 7.4 3.6 (-51*.) 

Microform Mat' Is 31.5 76.1 (141%) 

Audiovisual Ma*»l 0.9 19.1 (1912%) 

Total 100.5 190.0 (83%) 



BRITISH COLUMBIA 



Net Volumes 
Volumes Acquired 
Microform Mat' Is 
Audiovisual Mat'l 
Total 



1972/73 

104.1 
9.1 

109.3 
2.7 

216.0 



1982/83 



116.4 
4.3 
133.3 
13.7 
268.8 



(12%) 
(-53%) 

(27%) 
(414%) 

(24%) 



ATLANTIC 



Net. Volumes 
Volumes Acquired 
Microform Mat' Is 
Audiovisual Mat'l 
Total 



1972/73 

79.7 
7.6 
102.5 
1.8 
183.9 



1982/83 



131.0 
5.6 
135.9 
10.5 
277.3 



(64%) 
(-26%) 

(33%) 
(484%) 

(51%) 



ONTARIO 



Net. 1 flumes 
Volumes Acquired 
Microform Mat' Is 
Audiovisual Mat'l 
Total 



ir/72/73 

79.6 
7.0 

34,0 
3.4 
116.2 



1982/83 



107.2 
3.9 
53.9 
11.1 

172.2" 



(35%) 
(-44%) 

(58%) 
(228%) 

(48%) 



•Percent change refers to the difference between the final and Initial 
amounts reportr ' for the decade, that quantity expressed as a portion 
of the initial amount. 
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TABLE 14 

Net Holdings (Volumes of Books), Book Volumes Acquired Annually, 
Holdings of Microform Materials* and Holdings of Audiovisual Materials 
per Student with Percent Change* by Region 
for Alternate Academic Years Between 1972/73 and 1982/83 



PRAIRIES 





1972/73 


1974/75 


1976/77 


1978/79 


1980/81 


J 982/83 


Net Volumes 


68.0 


76.0 


81.3 


100.7 


104.9 


94.8 




(.) 


(12%) 


(8%) 


(23%) 


(4%) 


(-10%) 


Volumes Acquired 


7.4 


6.8 


5.7 


5.2 


4.5 


3.6 




(. ) 


(-8%) 


(-17%) 


(-0%) 


(-14%) 


(-20JX) 


Microform Mot' Is 


31.5 


55.1 


59.8 


72.0 


80.7 


76. 1 




(. ) 


(75%) 


(9%) 


(20%) 


(12%) 


(-€%) 


Audiovisual Mat' 1 


0.9 


6.6 


7.9 


10.6 


23.0 


19. 1 




(.) 


(598%) 


(19%) 


(34%) 


(117%) 


(-17%) 


Total 


100.5 


137.7 


149.5 


183.3 


208.6 


190. O 




(.) 


(37%) 


(9%) 


(23%) 


(14%) 


(-9%) 



BRITISH COLUMBIA 





1972/73 


1974/75 


1976/77 


1978/79 


1980/81 


1982/S3 


Net Volumes 


104. 1 


97.4 


103.5 


114.5 


117.5- 


116. H 




(.) 


(-6%) 


(6%) 


(11%* 


(3X) 


( 1*> 


Volumes Acquired 


9.1 


5.5 


8.7 


4. 1 


4.3 


4.3 




(.) 


(-40%) 


(58%) 


(-53%) 


(5X) 




Microform Mat' Is 


109.3 


102.5 


126.6 


145.3 


148.0 


138.8 




(. ) 


(-6%) 


(23%) 


(15%) 


(2%) 


(-C36) 


Audiovisual Mat' 1 


2.7 


17.3 


10.6 


6.8 


13.9 


13.7 




(. ) 


(549%) 


J -39%) 


(-35%) 


(103%) 


<-2%J 


Total 


216.0 


217.2 


240.6 


266.6 


279.5 


268.8 




(..) 


(1%) 


(11%) 


(11%) 


(5%) 


(-4*) 



ATLANTIC 

Net Volumes 
Volumes Acquired 
Microform Mat' Is 
Audiovisual Mat' 1 
Total 

a 



1972/73 1974/75 



79.7 


93.2 


(.) 


(17%) 


7.6 


7.1 


(.> 


(-6%) 


102.5 


122.2 


(. ) 


'.19%) 


1.8 


5.7 


<•) 


(221%) 


183.9 


221.1 


(.) 


(20%) 



1976/77 1970/79 



108.2 


109.3 


(16%) 


(3%) 


8.6 


5.3 


(21%) 


(-39%) 


118.9 


132.5 


(-3%) 


(11%) 


8 . c» 


4.7 


(43%) 


(-42%) 


235.3 


24G.5 


(6%) 


(5%) 



1900/01 


1932/03 


123.4 


131.0 


(13%) 


(6%) 


4.6 


5.6 


(-13%) 


(24%) 


146.2 


*35.S 


(10%) 


(-7%) 


10.8 


10.5 


(128%) 


(-3*) 


280.4 


277.3 


(14%) 


(-1*) 
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TABLE 14 



N«t Holdings (Volumes of Books), Book Volumes Acquired Annually, 
Holdings of Microform Materials, and Holdings of Audiovisual Materials 
per Student with Percent Change* by Region 
for Alternate Academic Years Between 1972/73 and 1982/83 



ONTARK) 

1972/73 1974/75 



Net Volumes 


79.6 


82.5 




(•) 


(4%) 


Volumes Acquired 


7.0 


5.3 


(.} 


(-25%) 


Microform Mat' Is 


34.0 


35.9 




(•) 


(6%) 


Aud 1 ©visual Mat ' 1 


3.4 


10.2 




(.) 


(200%) 


Total 


116.2 


128.6 




(•) 


(11%) 



1970/77 


1978/79 


1980/81 


1982/83 


81.8 


99.6 


110.0 


107.2 


(-1%) 


(22%) 


(10%) 


(-3%) 


4.5 


5.8 


5.5 


3.9 


(-14*.) 


(29%) 


(-6%) 


(-.28%.) 


40.0 


46.6 


53.5 


S3. 8 


(11%) 


(22%) 


( 10%) 


(15C) 


23-8 


11. 1 


11.7 


n. ; 


(134%) 


(-53%) 


(6%) 


(-5%) 


145.6 


159.4 


17F..3 


172 . 2 


(13%) 


(10%) 


( 10%) 


(-2%) 



♦Percent change refers to the difference between the final and initial 
amounts reported for a biennial period, that quantity expressed as a 
portion of the initial amount. 
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TABLE 15 

Annual Book Volume Acquisitions per Student with Percent Change- 
b.v Region -for Alternate Aoademio Years Between 1072/73 and 1982/83 



PRAIRIES 

1972/73 1974/75 1976/77 1378/79 1980/91 1982/83 

VoJumes Acq'd 7.4 6.8 5.7 5.2 4.5 3.6 

(.) (-8%) (-23%) (-29%) (-39*) ( 51%} 



BRITISH COLOMBIA 

1972/73 1974/75 1976/77 1978/79 1980/81 1992/83 

Volumes Acq'd 9.1 5.5 8.7 4.1 4.3 4.3 

(.) (-40%) (-5%) (-55%) (-53*) (-63%) 



ATLANTIC 



Volumes Acq'' 



1972/73 1974/75 1976/77 1978/79 



7.6 
(. ) 



7. 1 
(-6%) 



8.6 
(13%) 



5.3 
(-31%) 



1960/6 I 

4.S 
(-40%) 



1982/83 

5.3 
I 2«> 



ONTARIO 



Volumes Acq'd 



1072/73 1974/75 1976/77 1978/79 1980/81 



7.0 
(.) 



5.3 
(-25%) 



4.5 
(-35%* 



5.8 
(-17%) 



0.5 
(-Z2X) 



1982/83 

3.9 
(-44%) 



Percent change refers to the difference between the 
final amount and the amount reported for 1972, that 
quantity expressed as a portion of th« 1972 amount. 
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TABLE 18 



Proportion* of Net Book Volumes and Net Holding of Microform Materials 
with Percent Change* by Region for Acad em io Yeara 1972/73 and 1982/83 



PRAIRIES 



1972/73 1982/83 

Net Volumes 0.69 0.56 (-18X) 

Microform 0.31 0.44 (40?i) 



BRITISH COLUMBIA 



1972/73 196*2/83 

Met Volumes 0.50 0.46 (-8X) 

M iodoform 0.50 0.54 (8%) 



ATLANTIC 



1972/73 1982/83 

Net Volumes 0.49 0.54 (9*) 

Microform 0.51 0.46 (-9X) 



ONTARIO 



1972/73 1982/33 

Net Volumes 0.73 0.67 (-8%) 

Microform 0.27 0.33 (21\) 



^Percent change refers to the difference between the final and initial 
a.aounts reported for the decade, that quantity exp ?soed as a portion 
o-f the initial amount. 



♦Proportions are calculated with respect to -the combined total of net 
boot volumes and net holdings of microform materials, excluding 
audiovisual materials. 
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TABLE 17 



Proportion* of Net Book Volumes and Holdings of Microform Materials 

with Percent Change* by Region 
for Alternate Academic Years between 1972/73 and 1982/93 



PRAIRIES 



197Z/73 1974/75 1976/77 1978/79 1980/61 1982/83 



Net Volumes 0.69 0.60 0.59 0.53 0.57 0.56 

(.) (-13%) (-1%) (0%) (-4%) (-Iff.) 

Microform 0.3 1 0.40 0.4 1 0.41 0.43 0.44 

(.) (29%) (2%) (OX) (5%) (2*) 



BRITISH COLUMBIA 



1972/73 1974/75 1976/77 1978/79 1930/8 J 1982/83 

Net Volumes 0.50 0.51 0.46 0.45 0.45 0.4ft 

(.) (2%) (-10*) (-3X) (0%) (3%) 

Microform 0.50 0.49 0.54 0.55 0 . 55 0.54 

(.) (-2%) (11%) (3%) (0%) (-32) 



ATLANTIC 

Net Volumes 
Microform 

ONTARIO 



1972/73 1974/75 

0.49 0.51 

(.) (3%) 

0.51 0.49 

(.) (-2%) 



1976/77 1978/79 

0.53 0.56 

(5%) (5%) 

0.47 0.44 

(-5%) (-6%) 



1980/81 1992/83 

0.52 0.54 
(-7%) 

0.48 0.46 

(8%) (-4%) 



Net Volumes 
Microform 



1972/73 1974/75 

0.73 0.72 

(.) (-1%) 

0.27 0.28 

(.) (3%) 



1976/77 1978/79 

0.68 0.68 

(-5%) (0%) 

0.32 0.32 

(13%) (0?,) 



1980/81 ia02/«3 

0.68 0.67 

(-1%) (-1*1) 

0.32 0.33 

(1%) (Z») 



"Percent change refers t>, the difference between the final and initial 
amounts reported for a oiennie period, that quantity expressed as a 
portion of the initial amount. 

♦Proportions are calculated with respect to the combined total of net 
book volumes and net holdings of microform materials, excluding 
audiovisual materials. 
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TABLE 18 

Total Fulltime Equivalent. Positions Filled, ToUal Full-time Professional Staff 
Positions Filled, and Total Fulltime Non-professional Staff Positions Fi Had 
with Percent Change* by Region for Aoademic Years 1972/73 and J9B2/03 



PRAIRIES 



Total FTE Positions 
Full time Professionals 
Fulltime Nonprofessionals 



1972/73 

207 
41 
164 



1982/83 



223 
<IG 
175 



(8%) 
(12%) 
(<*%) 



BRITISH COLUMBIA 



Total FrE Positions 
Full-time Prof r ssionals 
Fulltime Nonprofessionals 



1972/73 

243 
51 
190 



1982/83 



245 

57 
182 



(1%) 
(12%) 
(-4%) 



ATLANTIC 



Total FTE Positions 
Pull time Professionals 
Fulltime Nonprofessionals 



1972/73 

132 
26 
106 



198V83 



142 
31 
111 



(7%) 
(19%) 
(5%) 



ONTARIO 



Total PTE Positions 
Fulltime Professionals 
Fulltime Nonprofessionals 



1972/73 

268 
55 
203 



1982/83 

235 (-12%) 
47 (-16%) 
183 (-12%) 



QUEBEC 



"Vital FTE Positions 
> jll-tinte Professionals 
Fulltime Nonprofessionals 



1972/73 

205 
42 
153 



1982/83 



217 
54 
160 



(6X) 
(29%) 
(4%) 



Percent change refers to the difference between the final and initial 
amounts reported for the decade, that quantity expressed as a portion of the 
initial amount. 
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TADLE 19 



• Total Fuil-btm* Equivalent Positions Filled, Total Fulltime Profess iotial Staff 
Positions Filled, and Total Fulltirte tfon-prof ©scion* 1 Staff Positions Fill eel 
with Percent Change* by Region for Academic Year 



PRAIRIES 





1972/73 


1974/75 


1976/77 


1970/79 


1980/B1 


1982/83 


Total FTE Positions 


207 


198 


217 


229 


225 


223 




(. > 


(-4%) 


(10%) 


(53) 


(-2%) 


(- 1%) 


Putttiiire Professionals 


41 


39 


44 


47 


48 


4* 


(. > 


(-6%) 


(13%) 


(7%) 


(2%) 


(-32S) 


Ful Itimw Nonprofessionals 


164 


161 


171 


172 


176 


17S 


(. > 


i-2%) 


(6%) 


(1%) 


(2%) 


(Cfc) 



BRITISH COLUMBIA 

Total FTE Pes it ion j 
Fulltime Professionals 
Fulltime Nonprof r isicna 

ATLAN 

Total Frr positions 
Ful Itime Professionals 
Ful ] tirtPeNonprofessiona 

ONTARIO 

Total FTE Positions 
Fulltime Professionals 
Fulltime Nonprofessiona 



1972/73 


1974/75 


1976/77 


243 


226 


242 


\ . ) 


(-7%) 


(7%) 


51 


50 


51 


(. ) 


(-2%) 


(2%) 


190 


174 


183 


(. ) 


(-9%) 


(8%) 


1972/73 


1974/75 


1976/77 


132 


131 


161 


(.) 


(-1%) 


(23%) 


26 


28 


30 


(.) 


(8%) 


(6%) 


106 


103 


131 


(.) 


(-3%) 


(27%) 


1972/73 


1974/75 


1976/77 


218 


265 


253 


) 


(-1%) 


(-5%) 


5o 


54 


52 


(. ) 


(-3%) 


(-4%) 


2oe 


206 


198 


(.) 


(-1%) 


(-4%) 



1978/79 


1980/61 


1982/63 


246 


250 


245 


(2%) 


(2%) 


(-2%) 


54 


57 


57 


(5*) 


(5X) 


( 1%) 


18 i 


189 


187- 


(OK) 


(OS) 


(-4J&) 


1978/79 


1980/81 


J982/C3 


152 


141 


142 


(-KX) 


(-7%) 


( \%) 


31 


30 


31 


(«) 


(-2%) 


<2X> 


121 


110 


111 


(-6%) 


(-8%) 


(0%) 


1978/79 


1980/81 


t 962/83 


260 


243 


235 


(3%) 


(-6%) 


(-a*.) 


51 


43 


47 


(-1%) 


(-7%) 


(-3%) 


202 


189 


183 


(2%) 


(-6%) 


(-3%) 
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TABLE 19 



Total Fulltime Equivalent Positions Filled, Total Fulltime Professional Staff 
Positions Filled, » d Total Fulltime Non-prof eunionnl Staff Positions Filled 
with Percent Change* by Region for Academic Year 



QUEBEC 

Total F7E Positions 
Fulltime Professionals 
Pat I time Nonprofessional 



1972/73 


1974/75 


1978/77 


205 


241 


241 


(. ) 


(18%) 


(0%) 


42 


58 


58 


(. ) 


(39%) 


(-1%) 


153 


181 


181 


(. ) 


(18%) 





1978/79 


1980/81 


1982/93 


J 88 


224 


217 


(-22*.) 


( I9J5) 


(-3%) 


50 


56 


54 


(-14%) 


<12*> 


(-2%) 


138 


185 


ISO 


(-24%) 


(20%) 


(-3%) 



*P«rcerrt change refers to "the difference betv-en the final and iniViai 
atvounts reported for a biennial period, that quantify expressed as * portion 



of the initial amount 
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TABLE 20 



Total Fulitimc Equivalent Positions Filled. Total Fulltime Professional Staff 
Positions Filled. *nd Total Fulltime Non-professional Staff Positions Filled 
per 100 FTE Students with Percent Change* by Region 
for Academic Tears 1972/73 and 1982/83 



PRAIRIES 



Total FTE Positions 
Ful 1-fciime. Professionals 
Fulltime Nonprofessionals 



1972/73 



1982/83 



1.9 
0.4 
1.5 



1.5 (-20%) 
). 3 ( -2CX) 
1.2 (-20X) 



BRITISH COLUMBIA 



Total FTE Positions 
Fulltime Professionals 
Fulltime Nonprofessionals 



1972/73 



1982/83 



2.6 
0.S 
2.2 



0. 4 
1.4 



1-34X) 
(-26J.) 
(-37%) 



ATLANTIC 



Total FTE Positions 
Fulltime Professionals 
Fulltime Nonprofessionals 



1972/73 



1982/83 



2.1 
0.4 
1.7 



1.7 (-13%) 

o.4 (-loan 

1.3 



ONTARIO 



Total FTE Positions 
Fulltime Professionals 
Fulltim*. Nonprofessionals 



1972/73 



1982/83 



2.2 
0.4 
1.7 



1.4 (-33%) 
0.3 (-37X) 
l.l (-33%) 



OUEBEC 



1972/73 1982/83 



Total FTE Positions 1.8 I. J 'j-JZJJ 

Full-time Professionals 0.4 0.3 i~Z«*) 

Fulltime Nonprofessionals 1.3 0.9 (-32%) 

•Percent change refers to the difference between the final and initial 
amounts reported for the decade, that quantity expressed as a portion of the 
initial amoant. 
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TABLE 21 

Total Fulltime Equivalent Positions Filled, Total Fulltime Professional Staff 
Positions Filled, ami Total Fulltime Non-prof essi one! -_aff Positions Filled 
per 100 FTE Students with Percent Change* by Region for Academic Year 



PRAXRICS 

Total FTE Positions 
Fulltime Professionals 



1972/73 1974/75 1070/77 1978/73 1980/81 198Z/83 



1.9 

(. ) 
0.4 

(. ) 

Full"tin»« Nonprofessionals 1.5 

(.) 



1.7 


1.7 


1.9 


L.9 


US 


(-10%) 


(1*) 


(10%) 


(-3X) 


(-171) 


0.3 


0. 4 


0. 4 


0.4 


0.3 


(-16%) 


(7%) 


( 1 1%) 


(-12) 


(-2020 


1.4 


1.4 


1.4 


1.4 


(-6%) 


(-3%) 


<5%) 


(OX) 





8 
) 

6 
) 

(. > 



BRITISH COLUMBIA 

1 

Total FTE Positions 
Fulltime Professionals 
Fulltime Nonprofessionals 

ATLANTIC 

1972/' 

Total FTE Positions 2,1 

(. ) 

Ful ltim*. Professionals 0.4 

(. ) 

Fu I Ittme. Nonprofessionals 1.7 

(. ) 



ONTARIO 

1 

Total FTE Positions 
Fulltime Professionals 
Full-time Nonprofessionals 



2. 
(. 
0. 
( 

1. 
( 



1974/75 


1976/77 


1978/79 


1980/61 


2.2 


2.2 


2. 2 


2. 2 


(-21%) 


(-3%) 


(3%) 


(-2%) 


0.5 


0.5 


0. 5 


0. 5 


(-19%) 


(-4%) 


(9%) 


(-2%) 


1.7 


1.7 


1.7 


1.6 


(-22%) 


(-3%) 


( 1%) 


(-Z&) 


1974/75 


1976/77 


J 978/79 


1980/81 


2. 1 


2 3 


2.2 


2.0 


(-4%) 


(13%) 


(-5%) 


(-9%) 


0.4 


0.4 


0. 5 


0.4 


(4%) 


(-4%) 


(6%) 


(-4%) 


1.6 


1.9 


1.8 


1.6 


(-5%) 


(17%) 


(-7%) 


(-10*.) 


1974/75 


1976/ n 


1978/79 


J 980/81 


1.9 


1.7 


1.9 


1.6 


(-14%) 


(-10%) 


<©*) 


(-9*) 


0.4 


0.3 


0.4 


0.3 


(-14%) 


(-12%) 


(6%) 


(-12&) 


1.4 


1.3 


1.4 


1.3 


(-14%) 


(-9%) 


(7%) 


( -9%) 



1.9 
(-15%) 
O. 4 

(-1 m 

1.4 
(-18%) 



1.7 
(-14*) 

0.4 
<- 1 1%^ 

1.3 
(-15%) 



1.4 
(-12%* 

0. 3 
(-11%) 

1. I 
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TABLE 21 



Total Fulltime Equivalent Positions Filled, Total Fulltime Professional Staff 
Positions FiJied, and Total Fulltime Non-professional Staff Positions Fili«J 
p<*r IO0 F'TZ Students with Percent Change* by Region for Academic Year 



QUEBEC 

Total FTE Positions 
Fulltirce Professionals 
Fulltime Nonprof essianal 



1972/73 


1974/75 


137G/77 


1.8 


1.8 


i.S 


(. ) 


(-1%) 


(-32%) 


0. 4 


0.4 


0. 4 


(. ) 


(13%) 


(-14%) 


1.3 


1.3 


1.2 


(. ) 


(-1%) 


(-12Z) 



1978/79 


ir;8o/3i 


1982/133 


l,t 


1.3 


1.2 


(-21%) 


(8%) 


C- 8fc} 


0. 3 


0. 3 


0.3 


(-13%) 


<Z%) 


(-8S) 


0.9 


\.o 


0.9 


(-23%) 


(9£) 





^Percent change refers to the difference between the final and initial 
amounts reports* -for a biennial period, that quantity expressed as a portico 
of the initial amount. 
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TABLE 22 



Froportion of Fulltime Professional and Nonprofessional Staff 
with Percent Change* by Region for Academic Years 1972/73 end 1982/83 



PRAIRIES 



Fulltime Professionals 
Fulltime Nonprofessionals 



1972/73 

0.21 
0.78 



1 992/83 



0.21 
0. 78 



(1%) 
C-l») 



8RITISH COLUMBIA 



FuJ ltim«e Professionals 
Ful it ime Nonprofessionals 



1972/73 

0.21 
0.78 



JUf.:»/33 



0. 24 
0.73 



( 12%) 
(-6%) 



ATLANTIC 



Full-time. Professionals 
Fulltime. Nonprofessionals 



1972/73 

0.20 
0.80 



1982/83 



0.22 
0. 78 



(143C) 
(-3%) 



ONTARIO 



Fulttimv* Professionals 
Full-time Nonprofessionals 



1972/73 

0.21 
0.78 



1982/83 



0. 19 
0. 78 



(-5%) 
(0%) 



QUEBEC 



Ful ltimt Professionals 
Fulltime Nonprofessi onals 



1972/73 

0.22 
0.75 



1982/83 



0. 25 
0.74 



(15%) 
(-1%) 



^Percent change refers -to the difference between tne filial and ini-tial 
amounts reported for the decade, that quantity expressed as a portion of 
initial amount. 
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TABLE 23 



Proportion of Fulltime Professional and Nonprofessional Staff 
with Percent Changs* 'oy Region for Academic Year 

PRAIRIES 

1972/73 1974/75 1376/77 1978/79 1980/8.1 1982/83 

Ful 1 time Professionals 0.21 0.20 0.21 0.21 0.22 0,21 

(«> (-7%) (6%) (2%) (3%) (-2X) 

Fulltime Nonprofessionals 0.78 0.81 0.7b 0.75 0.77 0.76 

(.) (4%) (-«) (~'i:v.) (3*) U«> 



BRITISH COLUMBIA 



1972/73 1974/75 1976/77 1978/79 1980/81 1982/83 



Fulltime Professionals 0.21 0.22 0.21 0.23 0.23 0.24 

(.) (3%) i-2%) (67.) (OX) (5%) 

Fuiltiwe Nonprofessionals 0.78 0.77 0.77 0.7S 0.75 0.73 

(.) (-1%) (0%) (-2*) (0%) (-2%) 



ATLANTIC 



1972/73 1974/75 1976/77 1978/79 1980/8J 1982/63 



Fulltime Professionals 0.20 0.22 0.18 0.21 0.22 0.22 

(.) (11%) (-16%) (13Z) (5X) (3/0 

Fulltime Nonprofessionals 0.80 0.79 0.82 0.79 0.7B 0.78 

(.) (-1%) (3%) (-3%) (-1%) (-IX) 



ONTARIO 



1972/73 1974/75 1976/77 1970/79 J 980/61 1982/83 



Fulltime Professionals 0.21 0.20 0.20 0.20 0.19 0.19 

(.) (-1%) (-2%) (-2R) I-IZ) «0X) 

Full time Nonprofessionals 0. 78 0.77 0.78 0.78 0.78 0.78 

(.) (-1%) (1%) (-1X) (OX) (OK) 



QUEBEC 



1972/73 1974/75 1976/77 J978/79 1880/81 J 982/83 



Fulltime Professionals 0.22 0.25 0.24 0.26 0.25 0.25 

(.) (12%) (-3%) ifX) (-4%) (0*.) 

Ful 1 time Nonprofessionals 0.75 0.75 0.75 0.74 0.73 0.74 

(.) (0%) (1%) (-2X) (OX) (QJC) 
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TABLE 23 

Proportion of Fulltime Professional and Nonprofessional Staff 
with Percent Change* by Region for Academic Year 



*Percent change refers to the difference between the final and initial 
amounts reported for a biennial period, that quantity expressed as a portion 
of the initial amount. 
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APPENDIX 1 



A catalogue of small colleges affiliated with main CARL 
university systems who have ever reported Postsecondary 
Education Subdivision, Statistics Canada for 1972/73, J973/74. 
1974/75, 1976/77, 1378/79, 1980/81, 1982/83 academic years. 



Wi-th detail : 

i> Years reporting from 1972/73 to 1982/83 
ii) Above/Below 5% of enrolment for main system for 
ful ltri me/parti me enrolment 



P - Fulltime 
P = Parttime 
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1972/73 



1974/75 



R 


S 


Enrolment 


R 


S 


Enrolment 


e 


e 


Compared 


e 


e 


Com pa red 


P 


P 


to that of 


P 


P 


to that of 


o 


a 


Main Univ. 


o 


a 


Main Univ. 


r 


r 




r 


r 




t 


a 


More More 


t 


a 


K^Ore Mare 


e 


t 


Than 


e 


t 


Than 


d 


e 




d 


e 


5* 



UNIVERSITY 



F P F P 



F P F P 



Memorial Univ. of N-fld. 

-Sir Wilfred GrenfeJ I College 

-Memorial Univ. Off-Campus Centre 
UNB - Fredericton Branch 
- UNB - St. John Branch 
McGill University 

-Montreal Diocesan Theo. Coll. 

-United Theological Coll. Monb. 
Facuites. Ecoles de L'U. de Mont. 

-Ecole poly technique 

-Hautes etudes coromerciales 
McMaster Univ. (constituent) 

-McMaster Divinity College 
Univ. of Ottawa (constituent) 

-Universite St. Paul 

-St Augustine College 
0«een # s Univ. (constituent) 

-Queen's Theological College 
U. of T and Fed. Arts (constit. ) 

-University of St. Michael's Coll. 

-Uni¥ersity of Trinity College 

-Ktc»x College 

-Wycliffe College 

-Emmanuel Coi lege 

-Ottt. Inst, for Studies in Education 
U. of Waterloo (constituent) 

-Univ. of St. Jerome's College 

-Ren i son College 
U. of Western Ontario (constituent) 

-Brescia College 

-Huron Col lege 

-King'* College 

-A It. house. College 

-London Teacher's 
York University (constituent) 

-Atfcinscn College 

-Giendon College 
Lakeshora Teacher's College 
University of Manitoba 

-College de Saint Boniface 

-St. Andrew's College (U. Man.) 

-Canadian Mennonite Bible Coll, 



X 
x 



of Education 
College 



x 
x 



X 
X 



X 
X 
X 

X 
X 



X 
X 

X 
X 
X 
X 



X 
X 
X 

X 
X 
X 



X 
X 



X 
X 



X 

X 



X 
X 



X 

X 
X 
X 



X 
X 

X 
X 
X 
X 
X 

X 
X 

X 

X 
X 
X 



X 

X X 



y 

X 



X 

X X 
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1972/73 



lfl74/7b 



R 


S 


Enrolment 


R 


S 


Enro Imenb 


e 


e 


Compared 


e 


e 


Compared 


P 


p 


to thai* of 


P 


p 


-bo "that of 


o 


a 


Main Univ. 


o 


a 


Ma in Un i v . 


r 


r 




r 


r 




t 


a 


More More 


t 


a 


More More 


e 


t 


Than 


e 


t 


Than 


d 


e 


5X 


d 


e 


5% 



UWIVKRCITY 



F P F P 



F P F P 



Oniversi-by of Saskatchewan 
-CoJ 1 . Emmanuel and St. Chad 
-Lutheran Theological Seminary 
-St-. Andrew's College (U. Saok. ) 
•St. Thomas More College 
-St. -Joaeph'* College (U. Saok.) 
-St;. Peter's College 

University of Regina 
-Campion College 
-Luther College 

-Athol Murray College of Notre D. 
-Saekertchewan Indian College 
University of Alberta 
Co t lege St. Jean 



x 
x 

X 



X 
X 
X 



X 
X 



X 
X 

X 
X 



X 
X 



X 

X 
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1974/70 



1976/77 



R 


S 


Enrolment 


R 


S 


Enrolment 


o 


e 


Cumpnred 


e 


e 


Compared 


P 


P 


to that, o-tr 


P 


P 


to that of 


o 


a 


Main Univ. 


o 


a 


Main Univ. 


r 


r 




r 


r 




t 


a 


More Mora 


t 


a 


More MortL 


e 


t 


Than 


e 


t 


Than 


d 


e 


5% 


d 




SX 



UNIVERSITY 



F P F P 



P F P 



Memcr'.al Univ. of Nfld. 

-&\r WiJfred Grenfel 1 College 

-Memorial Univ. Off-Campus Centre 
UN6 ~ Fredericton Branch 

-UNB — St. John Branch 
McGitl University 

—Montreal Diocesan Theo. Coll. 

-United Theological Coil. Mont. 
Fa^ultes ; Ecoles de L'U. de Mont. 

-Ecole. poly technique 

-Hootes etudea conimerciales 
McMaster Univ. (constituent) 

-McMa»tar Divinity College 
Ui>iv. of Ottawa (constituent) 

-Oniversi-te St, Paul 

—St. August ine College 
Quee?n # s Univ. (constituent) 

-Queen's Theological College 
0 of T and Fed. Arts (constit. ) 

-UcWversity of St. Michael's Coll. 
-University of Trinity College 

-KnoK College 
-Wye J iffe Co J ]ege 
-Emmanuel College 

-0rte. Inst, for Studies in Education 
of Waterloo (constituent) 

-Univ. of St. Jerome's College 

-Ren L son College 
U. of W«stern Ontario (constituent) 

-Brescia Co-Uege 

-Huron ColJege 

-King's College 

-Althouse College of Education 

-London Teacher's College 
York University (conotituen-t) 

-Atkinson College 

~6lendon College 

-Lak«eshore Teacher's College 
University of Manitoba 

-College de Saint Boniface 

-St. Andrew's College (U. Man.) 

-Canadian Mennonite Bible Coll. 



x 
x 

X 
X 



X 
X 



X 
X 
X 
X 
X 



X 
X 

X 
X 
X 



X 
X 
X 

X 
X 
X 



X 

X X 



X 

X X 



X 
X 



X 

X 



X 
X 



X 

X 

X 
X 



X 
X 
X 
X 
X 



X 
X 

X 

X 
X 



X 
X 



X 



X 

X * 



X 
X 
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1974/75 



1976/77 



R 


S 


Enrolment 


R 


S 


Enrol in* *nt 


e 


e 


Compared 


e 


e 


Compared 


P 
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University of Saskatchewan 
-Coll. Emmanuel and St. Chad 
-Lutheran Theological Seminary 
-St. Andrew's College <U. Sack.) 
-St. Thomas More College 
-St. Joseph's Col luge (U. Sack.) 
-St. Peter's College 

University of Rctfina 
-Campion College 
-Luther College 

-Athoi Murray College of Notre D. 
-Saskatchewan Indian College 
University of Alberta 
-Co J lege St. Jean 
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Memorial Univ. of Nfld. 

-Sir Wilfred Grenfell College x x 

-Memorial Univ. Off -Campus Centre x x 

UNB - Frederncton Branch 
-UNB - St. John Branch x x x 

McGill University 
-Montreal Diocesan Theo. Coll* 
-United Theological Coll. Mont. 

FacuJtes> EcoJes de i/U. de Mont. 
-Ecoie polytechnique x x 

-Hautes etudes Cotnmerciales x x x 

McMaster Univ. (constituent) 
-McMaster Divinity College x 

Univ. of Ottawa (constituent) 
-Universite St Paul * 
-St. Augustine College x 

Queen's Univ. (constituent) 
-Queen's Theological College * 

U of T and Fed. Arts (constit. ) 
-University of St. Michael's Coll. X 
-University of Trinity College X 
— Knox College x 
-Wycl i Ffe Col leg* x 
— Emmanue i Co 1 lege X 
-Ont. Inst, for Studies in Education x 

U. of Waterloo (constituent) 
-Univ. of St. Jerome's College x 
-Renison College ^ x 

li. of Western Ontario (constituent) 
-Brescia College x 
-Huron College x 
-King's College x x 

-Mthouse College of Education 
-London Teacher's College 

York University (constituent) 
--Atkinson College x x 

-Glendon College x x x 

-Lake6hore Teacher's College 

University of Manitoba 
-College de Saint Boniface x 
-Sfc. Andrew'* Colleg* (U. Man.) x 
-Canadian Mennonite Bible Coll. x 
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Memorial Univ. of NfH. 
-Sir Wilfred Grenfell College x 
-Memorial Univ. Off-Campua Centre x 

UNB FreJerlcton Branch 
-UN8 - St. John Branch x 

McGill University 
-Montreal Diocesan Theo. Coll. 
-United Theological Coll. Mont. 

Facutt.es, EcoJes do do Mont, 

-feole polytechnique x 
-Hautes etudes commerciales x 

McMaster Univ. (constituent) 

,-McMafffcer Divinity College x 

luiv. of Ottawa (constituent) 
-Universite St. Paul x 
-St .Augustine College x 

Queen's Univ. (constituent) 
-Queen's Theological College x 

U. of T and Fed. Arts (ennstit.) 
-University of St. Michael's Coll. x 
-University of Trinity College x 
-Knox College x 
-Wycliffe College x 
-Emrodnuei College x 
-Ont. Inst, for Studies in Education x 

0. of Waterloo (constituent) 
-Univ. of St. Jerome's College x 
-R«nison College '< 

U. ©F Western Ontario (oonnti^uent) 



-Brescia College 
-Huron College 
-King's College 

-Althouse Col lego Of Education 

-London Teacher's College 
York University (constituent) 

-Atkinsoc College 

-GJertdon College 

-Ldkeshorc Teacher's College 
Uni vers rty of Manitoba 

^-College de Saint Boniface 
l-St. Andrew'?; College (U. Man.) 

-Canadian Mennonite Bible Coll. 
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UNIVERSITY OF TORONTO 
FACULTY OF LIBRARY AND INFORMATION :CiENCE 

Hana-emef.t of Retrenchment i« Canadian AcA-ErMc Libraries* 
STAFF QUEST IONNA RE 

This questionnaire 1s designed to d scribe the management practices adopted by Canadian academic research 
Hordes 1n response to financial estraint. Informetlon 1s sought regarding the organizational 
stnlau" and tne^act of retrenr *ent on the management of libraries. Approximately one hour and 
fifteen minutes of your time Is ret ilred to compete the questionnaire. 

N.B.: Please disregard all number . Mthin iq» are brackets C J. They are for coding purposes only. 



Library Name: 



PART I: THE LIBRARY 



1. What is your specific job title: . 

2. The position 1s full-time [1] or part-time [2] , (Please check one) 

3. Is your position unionized? YES [1] W [2] 

4. What 1s the title of the person to whom you most frequently report? 



Title: 



Please Indicate below numbers an< titles of the professional and support staff «ho report directly to you. 

If no one reports directly to you, please check here and * n to Question b. 

ft _ l , c . Suppo/t Staff 
Professional Staff — cc = 

u~ Title No. 

Title 52? — 



If more space 1s needed, please check here and continue on the last page of the questionnaire. 

6. From the Hst below, choose the three job activities on which you spend the most time. 
(CHECK THREE ONLY) 

Super-vision of subordinates D] 

Administration other than supervision [2] 

Public services [3J 
Collection development [4] 

Technical services [5] 

Automation [6] 
Others (please specify) [7] 



7. Rank the three job activities that you have checked in Question 6 according to the amount of time you 
devote to each. 



1. (most time) _ 

2. (some time) _ 

3. (least time) 



*Th1s study is funded by the Social Sciences and Humanities Research Council of Canada. 
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How frequently do you participate In the following decisions? (PLEASE CHECK ALL FACTORS USING THE 
PAST YEAR AS THE B*SIS FOR YOUR ANSWERS) . 



10. 
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D ECISIONS 

a) To hire full-time professional staff? 

b) To hire technical and clerical staff? 

c) To hire other staff? 

d) To promote any professional staff? 

e) To make changes In the library budget? 

f) To allocate work auong available personnel? 

g) To adopt new policies? 

h) To adopt new programmes? 

1) To assign work to your Immediate subordinates? 

j) To determine training programmes and methods In 
your unit? 

k) To create new units? 

1) To create subunlts? 

m) To review work performance of your unit staff? 

n) To determine methods of work to be used In your 
unit? 

Can the staff who report to you make the following 
final decisions. I.e. act without your explicit 
approval? 



ALWAYS OFTEN SOMETIMES SELDOM NEVER 



and skip to question 10. 



If no staff report to you, check here m 
DECISIONS 

a) To hire full -time professional staff? 

b) To hire technical and clerical staff? 

c) To hire other staff? 

d) To promote any professional 'Vaff? 

e) To make changes die unit budget? 

f) To allocate work among available personnel? 

g) To adopt new policies? 

h) To adopt new programmes? 

1) To assign work to their Immediate subordinates? 

J) To determine training programmes and methods In their unit? 

k) To create new units? 

1) To create subunlts? 

m) To review work performance of their unit staff? 

n) To determine methods of work to be used In their unit? 

Does your unit have: 

a) A document stating broad policy guidelines? 
If YES 

Does each employee have a copy? 

b) A procedures manual? 
If YES 

Does each employee have a copy? 

c) Written Job descriptions? 
If YES 

Does each employee have a copy? 

292 



YESOJ 



NO [2] 



YES [1] 



NO [2] 
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The following statements deal with the nature of the work as performed by you and y 0 ^ 1 ^", 
that 1s, those of you who work at the same level or 1n the same department. Please check all the 
answers using your job content during the last year . 

Definitely More True More False Definitely 
HEHS True Than False Than True False 

a) ! feel that ! can make my own decisions In most 

matters regarding the details of my work. 

b) I can make my own decisions here without checking 
with anybody else unless another department Is 

Involved. 

c) There can be little action taken here until a 

supervisor approves a decision. 

d) The manner in which the work 1s done is left 

pretty much up to the person doing the work. 

e) A person who wants to make his or her own 

decisions would be quickly discouraged here. 

f) Even small matters have to be referred to some- 
one higher for a final answer. 

g) Staff here are allowed to do almost as they 

please. 

h) I have to consult with my supervisor before I 

do almost anything. 

1) Any decision I make has to have my supervisor's 

approval . 

J) The staff are constantly being checked by 
supervisors to ensure that they are following 

rules and directives. 

k) Most of the staff here make their own rules for 

defining their jobs. 

1) There 1s no rules manual. 

m) Staff here feel as though they are constantly 

being watched to see that they obey all rules. 

n) There 1s a complete written Job description for 

my Job. 

o) Whatever situation arises, I have procedures to 

follow in dealing with it. 

p) Everyone has a specific Job to do. 

q) Going through the proper channels is constantly 

stressed. 

r) The organization keeps a written record of every- 
one's Job performance. 

s) We are to follow strict operating procedures at 

all times. 

t) Whenever we have a problem we are supposed to 

go to the same person for an answer. 



12. Overall, how would you characterize this library system? (CHECK ONE) 

* [1] HIGHLY CENTRALIZED [2] CENTRALIZED 

[3J DECENTRALIZED [4J HI6HLY DECENTRALIZED 

13 In your view, to what extent do the opinions of professionals count in making decisions in this library? 
(CHECK ONLY ONE) 

[1] COMPLETELY E2] EXTENSIVELY [3] SOHEWAT 

[4] A LITTLE ' [5] NOT AT ALL 
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14. Please respond to the following statements. (CHECK ALL ITEMS) 



ITEMS 

a) Involvement of staff In decision-making brings 
staff satisfaction. 

b) Staff participation In the decision-making 
process improves staff performance. 

c) Involvement of staff In planning and Implement- 
ing changes In the library will expedite 
implementation of such changes. 

d) The importance of staff participation has been 
prarjgerated. 



STRONGLY 
AGREE 



NO 

AGREE OPINION OISAGREE 



OISAGREE 
STRONGLY 



15. Does the library have a written statement of goals and objectives? YES [lj 



NO 12] 



16. Please select the FIVE factors which you regard as most critical for achieving career success In 
Hbrarianshlp, (CHECK FIVE ONLY) 

Sex [13] 
Seniority [14] 
Experience [15] 
Personal connections [16] 
Peer recognition [17] 
Political acumen [18] 
[19] 



Hard work 


[01] 


Ambition 


[02] 


Getting along with others 


[03] 


Concern for results 


[04] 


Oesire for responsibility 


[05] 


Integrity 


[06] 


Aggressiveness 


[07] 


Exceptional intelligence 


[08] 


Leadership 


[09] 


Technical expertise 


[10] 


Appearance 


[11] 


Social adaptability 


[12J 



Other (Please 
specify) 



* 9 

20 

22 
23 



17. 
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Rank the five factors that you have checked in Question 16 according to the importance you attach 
to each. 



1 . (most important) 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. (least important) 



18. Do you think the library Is going through a period of financial restraint (i.e., fewer dollars or loss 
of purchasing power)? 



YES [1] 



NO [2] 



If NO, please go to Question 38. 



If YES, in what year did it first occur? YEAR 



19. How did you first become aware of it? (CHECK ONE ONLY) 



[01. 
[02] 
'03" 
04 
05 
106 



Read about It 1n students' paper 
Chief librarian announced it at a meeting 
Read about H in the newspaper 
'A library employee told me 

'A university administrator announced it at a meetlnq 
'Heard about it on local radio or television 
'A university employee (not worklno 1n the library) told me [07 
"My supervisor told me [08 
' A memo was sent around 

'An announcement was posted 1n the library [10 
'At a departmental meeting U' 
' Other (please specify) 



20 What steps has the chief librarian taken to explain to the staff that the resources allocated to the 
library system were declining? (CHECK AS MANY AS APPLY) 

None 

One general meeting 

Several general meetlnos 

Departmental meeting(s) 

ArtiCle(s) or notlce(s) in staff publications 
Other (please specify) 
294 
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34 



39 
40 
4] 
42 

' 43 
44 

" 4$ 



24/2$ 
26/21 
21/21 
30/31 
32/33 



3S/36 
37/3$ 
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21. What steps did the chief librarian take to explain to the library's clients that the resources allocated 
to the library system were declining? (CHECK AS MANY AS APPLY) 

None 

'2 One general meeting 

Several general meetinqs 

1 Departmental meeting(s) 

ja Memo 

Article(s) or notice(s) in staff publications 

Other (please specify) 



'// tin yriii Vwm how thp chief librarian was first inforned that resources allocated to the Hbriry system 
would decline? 



YES 11] NC [2] 

23. If YES, please elaborate: 



if NO, go to Question 24. 



If more space is needed, please check here and continue on the last page of the questionnaire. 

24. Oo you know if in your library system retrenchment has resulted in a surplus of library expertise? 

YES [1] NO [2] If NO, go to Question 27. 

25. If YES, is the surplus of library expertise put to work elsewhere in the University? 

YES [1] NO [2] If NO, go to Question 27. 

26. If YES, where? 



If more space is needed, please check here 



and continue on the last page of the questionnaire. 



27. Would you say that your library has formulated a policy to deal with *lnandal restraint? 

YES [1] NO [2] If Nf, please go to Question 28. 

If YES, please state it in your own words. 



28. As far as I can see, financial restraint in my library is: (CHECK ONE) 
[l] a temporary phenomenon 

[2] a trend likely to continue for the foreseeable future 



29. Have any programs, services or activities In the library system been eliminated in the last 10 years? 

YES [1J NO [2] If NO, go to Question 32. 

30. Have any of the eliminated programs, services or activities affected you directly? 

YES [1] NO [2] If NO, go to question 32. 

31. If YES, please explain which programs, services or activities affected you and how? 



If more space Is needed, please check here 



and continue 
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32. Have any programs, services or activities In the library system been reduced noticeably 1n the last 
10 years? 

YES [1] NO [2] If NO, go to Question 35, 

33. Have any of these reductions In programs, services or activities affected you directly? 

YES [1] K> 12] If NO, go to Question 35. 

34. If YES, please expla'n which reduction s In programs, services or activities affected you and how? 



38. 



39. 



If more space is needed, please check here and continue on the last page of the questionnaire. 

35. Have any new programs, services or activities been added to the library system in the last 10 years? 

YES [1J NO [2] If NO, go to Question 38. 

36. Ha.ve any of the new programs, services or activities affected you directly? 

YES 11] NO [2] If NO, go to Question 38. 

37. If YES, please explain which programs, services or activities have affected you and how? 



If more space is needed, please check here 



and continue on the last page of the questionnaire. 



Please respond to each of the following statements by checking the column which best represents your 
own view. (CHECK ALL ITEMS) 



ITEMS 

a) At the end of most working days, I feel that I 
have accomplished something worthwhile. 

b) My efforts on the job are generally 
recognized by my supervisors. 

c) My job will lead to an even better one In 
the future. 

d) My work challenges me to do my best. 

e) My job offers me opportunities for personal 
growth. 

f) My job lets me assume as much responsibility 
as I want. 



STRONGLY 
AGREE 



AGREE 



NO 
OPINION 



OISAGREE 



STRONGLY 
OISAGREE 



Please respond to each of the following statements by checking the column which best represents your 
own view. (PLEASE CHECK ALL ITEMS) 



ITEMS 

a) In a period of financial restraint, the chief 
librarian should be viewed as a strong leader. 

b) In a period of financial restraint, the chief 
librarian should be an Innovator. 

c) When threatened with financial restraint, the 
chief librarian Should defend the budget that 
permits service equal to that of the recent past. 

d) If forced to accept diminishing resources, the 
chief librarian should implement only across* 
the -board cuts. 

e) In a period of financial restraint, the chief 
librarian should pare overhead drastically. 

f) In a period of financial restraint, the chief 
librarian should make every effort to hold 
down labor *»sts. 

g) In a period of financial restraint, the chief 
librarian should appeal to the university authori- 
ties for assistance in Imnlenentlnq cutbacks. 



STRONGLY 
AGREE 



AGREE 



NO 
OPINION 



OISAGREE 



STRONGLY 
OISAGREE 
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n 



J9 



30 
31 



42 
43 

44 

45 

46 
47 



41 

49 

5/ 
St 

53 

54 



torn 
tun 
uns 



32/33 
34/35 
36/37 
31/39 
40/41 
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39. Cont... 
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ITEMS 



STRONGLY NO STRONGLY 

AGREE AGREE OPINION OISAGREE OISAGREE 



h) In a period of financial restraint, the chief 
librarian should redirect the library Into a 
narrower scope of activity. 

1) In a period of financial restraint, the chief 
11br*r1an should appeal to the strongest units 
of the library for support in Implementing 
cutbacks. 

J) In Implementing cutbacks, 1t 1s fa *» more 

Important for the chief librarian to meet with 
the approval of the university a4n1n1?trat1on 
than to meet with the approval of any other 
constituency. 

k) In Implementing cutbacks, 1t 1s far more 

Important for the chief librarian to meet with 
the approval of the board of governors than to 
meet with the approval of any other body. 

1) It is the duty of every professional librarian 
to resist cutbacks in library services. 

m) When cutbacks in library services become 
Inevitable, they should be made where they 
will hurt the professional aspects of service 
least. 

n) Cutbacks should be made in administrative staff 
rather than 1n service activities of the library. 

o) The chief librarian should have the final say 
1n what units will receive the biggest cuts. 

p) A unit receiving cutbacks should be able to 
appeal to a group rather than just to the chief 
librarian. 

q) There ought to be in the library a body Indepen- 
dent of the chief librarian to which a unit or 
individual could turn when a conflict between 
administrative and professional matters arises.. 

r) There is nothing that a librarian can do when 
management imposes financial restraint. 

s) A union is the professional librarian's best 
defence against financial restraint in the 
library. 



PART 2: YOUR BACKGROUND 



40. When were you born? 



Prior to 1920 
1920 - 1929 
1930 - 1939 
1940 - 1949 
1950 - 1959 
Is/00 or later 



41. Sex: Female [1] Hale 12] 

42. How many years have you worked in your present position? YEARS 

43. Was the position you held prior to the present one primarily administrative? 

YES [1J NO [2] 

44. Where was that prior position? (CHECK ONE ONLY) 

[1] In the library system 1n which you are working at present? 

[2] In a different library or library system? 

[3] In an organization other than a library? 

45. How many years have you worked YEARS 

a) in this library system? 

b) as a professional librarian? 
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10 
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46. What h your highest degree earned 1n library science? 

none [1] BLS [2] MLS [3] DLS or PhD 1n Library Science [4] 

other (please specify) [5] 



47. What is your nighes t degree earned In an academic field other than library science? 

none [1] BA, BS, undergraduate degree [2] HA, MSc or equivalent [3J 

doctorate [4J other (please specify) [5] — 

PLEASE ANSWER QUESTIONS 48 TO 51 IN THE TABLE PROVIDEO BELOW. 



rs 



16 



48. To what professional assodatlon(s) do you belong? 

49. How many of the last f1v* annual meetings of the professional 
associations have you attended? 

50. Since January 1980, have you presented a paper at a meeting 
of any of these professional associations? 



51. 



Since January 1980, have you held an elective office 1n one 
or more of these professional associations? 



Name of Assodatlon(s) 
(Question 48) 



Annual 
Heetlng(s) 
(Question 49) 



Paper(s) 
Presented 
(Question 50) 



Elected 
0ff1ce(s) Held 
(Question 51) 



. 17 
.21 
.25 
.29 
33 



18 
.22 
. 26 
.30 
, 34 



19 

.23 



-27 
_ 31 
35 



-20 
.24 
.28 
. 32 
. 36 



If you helong to more than five professional associations, check here and continue on the last 

paqe of the questionnaire. 

52. Do you have career goals that you wish to achieve 1n the future? 

YES [1] NO [2J If No, please go to Question 53. 

If YES, have financial restraints 1n your library affected those career goals? 

YES [1] NO [2] 

53. Please pick Ihe five best rewards offered by your present position. (CHECK ONLY FIVE) 

Job security [01] 

Promotional opportunities [02J 

Flexible "orkinc: conditions [03] 

Professional status (prestige) [04] 

Social contact [05] 

Opportunity to assist others [05] 

Intellectual challenge [07] 

Managerial challenge [08] 

Use of organizational skills [Og] 

Minimal stress [10] 

Educational advancement [11] 

Other (please specify) [12] 



37 



3« 



54. Rank the five rewards you have checked 1n Question 53 accordion to the Importance you attach to each. 

1. (most important) 

2. _, 

3. 

4. 

5. (least important) 

65. What do you see yourself doing in two year's time? 



39/40 
41/41 
43/44 
45/46 
41/41 

49/50 
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56. What do you see yourself doing in five years' t1u«? 



St/S2 



57. We greatly appreciate the time you have taken to complete this questionnaire. The space below has been 
left for you to make any comments or raise any questions that you would Hke. If you refer to a 
particular Hem within the questionnaire 1n your comments, please Identify 1t by Its question number. 
[Additioral comments: 1 Some 2 None] 



S3 



If you would like one of the principal 1nvest1qators of the study to Interview yot* about the effects of 
the library restraint measures please give your name rnd your office telephone number below: 



NAME (in block letters): 

OFFICE TELEPHONE NUMBER: J ) 



Thank you very much for your cooperation. 

Please return the completed questionnaire in the stamped, self -addressed envelop* provided. If you have 
misplaced the envelope , our address 1s: 

Professors Ethel Auster and Laurent-G. Oenis 
Faculty of Library and Information Science 
University of Toronto 
140 St. George Street 
Toronto, Ontario 
M5S 1A1 



72 



Hay 1915 
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Additional page 



Id 



m uHivmsm or toeonto 

rAOJLTT Or LIE1AAT AMD tKTOtMATIOtf SCIENCE 

u cirrion des uiliothIques umiveisitaius 

CANADLEXXES A I/HIUBE DCS timiCTXOtfS riNANCItUS* 

Le prteent questionnaire viae 1 dlcrire la gaatlon edoptfa par laa blbllothe'qoee unlvcraltalrea 
canadlennea faca a us rtacrlctlooa f Inenclftrva* Noua noua intlreaaona plua eptcleleaent 4 U etructure de 
1 'orgenleetion at A 1* Influence qua Its dlrecteura dee biblioth*quee cxcrccnC aur la geatlon de cea 
entreprisea an ptrloda da crlM fln*nci«re. 11 voua faudra environ una heure at qulnxe mtnucea pour 
reapllr ce queatlonnalre* 



M»B» Ui chlffras qui apperalaaenc antra crochtta ( ] atrvent au codagc dea donnfta* Veulllat nc pae 
en tanlr coaipta dans voa *~5poneee. 



horn da la blbilothaque; 



l r « PAATir* LA BTBLIOTHAQUS 



Prlcleez votra titre: 



(Cochei una rfponaa*) 



II a'aglt d'uo ptate A teapa plain [1] ou A teapa partial (2] 

Votra poata eat-ll ayndiqu*? OUI (1] NON [2J 

Prlclaes la tltra da la pereonne qui eat noraaleaent votre aupArleur(e) la»£dlat(e) • 

Titre: 

Prlare da donner ci-aprla la noabre at l^a tltrea du pcraonnel profeaalonnel ct de aoutlcn qui ac 

rapporte dlrecteaient A voua* Si pcraonne na dtpend dlrecteaent de voua, veulllez cocher icl at 

paaaar A la queatlon 6. 

Feraonnel profeaalonnel Peraonnel de aoutlan 



Titre 



No 



Titre 



No 



9/10 
11/12 
13/H 
15/16 



Si 1 'eapace eat lnaufflaant, veulllez cocher lcl et contlnuer aur la dernltre page du 

questionnaire* 

6* Indlquez ci-apria lea trola ectlvltte profeaalonnel lea aux que Ilea voua conaacrez le plua de teapa* 
(COCHEZ TROIS CATEGORIES SEULtHENT*) 

Supervlalon dea aubordonnfa (1] 

Adalnlatratlon autre que aupervlalon (2] 

Service au public [3] 

Dfrgeloppcaent dea collections (4J 

_ m Sarvlcaa technlquea |5J 

Autoaat last ion |6J 

Aufea actlvltla (S.V.P. prlclaaz*) (7) 



9 



7, 



Cotes lea trola actlvltta cochlea cl-heut de facon A indlquer l'laportance de chacune per rapport au 
teapa que voua J conaacrez* 

1* (la plua de teapa) 

2* (una curtains quantltf de teapa) 

3. (le solos de teapa) 



17 
18 

19 



314 



* L« priaenta ttuda aat eubventloonle par 



301 

la Coaeoll da 



racherchaa an eclancaa huaslnea du Canada* 



Indlques It frequence de votre participation * It prise de decisions dans lea cat eulvente. 

(VEUILLEZ COCHER TOUTES LES DECISIONS EN FONDANT VOS RfiPONSES SUR L* EXPERIENCE OES DOUZE DERNIERS 
MO ISO 



DECISIONS TOUJOURS SOUVENT PARFOIS RAREHEKT JAMAIS 

a) Engagement du personnel profasalonnel 

1 tempe pie In 



b) Engagement du pereonnel technique et 

de aoutlan 

c) Engagement d'eutree employ* s 

d) Promotion du pereonnel profeeelonnel 

e) Modifications eu budget de la 

blbllotheque 

f) Attribution dee tlchee perml tout le 

pereonnel dleponlble 

g) Adoption de nouveliee polltlquee 

h) Adoption de nouveeux programmee 

1) Attribution dee tlchee I voe 

eubordonnle immediate 

j) fitebllsaemen: dee programmes et dee 
methodee d'entrelnement eu travail 

da votre unit* administrative 

k) Creetlon de nouveliee unit! a 

sdmlnlotratlvee 

1) Creation de nouveliee aoua-unltla 

edmlnletratlvee 

m) Appreciation du pereonnel de votre 

unit! administrative 

n) fitabllssement dee methodee de travell 

dsns votre unit! administrative 

Le personnel qui depend de voue peut-11 prendre la dlclelon definitive dene l«e cee sulvents, 
c»-a-d» *glr s4n~ votre eutorlsatlon expreaae? 

SI personne oe depend o« V3u.i, veullles cocher lei et passer I la quae t Ion 10* 

DgCISIONS 001 li] NON [2] 

» 

e) Engagement du pereonnel prof easlonnel 

I tempe pleln 

b) Engagement du pereonnel technique et 

de eoutlen 

c) Engagement d'eutree employee 

d) Promotion du pereonnel profeeelonnel 

e) Modlf lcstlons au budget de votre uhlt6 

administrative 

f) Attribution dae tlchee parml tout le 

pereonnel dleponlble _ 

g) Adoption de nouveliee polltlquee 

h) Adoption de nouveeux programmes _ 

1) Attribution dee tlchee a leure 

eubordonnle lmmfdlate 

j) Itabliaeement dee programmes et dee 
mfithodea d'entrelnement eu travail 

de leur unit! admlnlacretlve 

k) Creation da nouveliee unltfe admlnlatretlvee 

1) Creation da nouveliee eoue-unltfe 

edmlnletretlvee 

m) Appreciation du pereonnel de leur 

unit! admlnlatratlvm 

n) ft tsblls semen t dee met hods s dm travail Q 1 

dans leur unit! admin 1 a tr a rive 3 02 



Y e-t-11 pour votre unlet edalnlstrstlve: 



QUI [1] NON 12) 



a) Une politique et dec rigleaents ginfreux 
tcrlte? 

Cheque eaploye" en a-t-il un exeaplelre? 

b) Un aanucl de procedures? 

Cheque eaployi en e-C-ii un exeaplelre? 

c) Dee description* d'eaplol (crltee? 
Cheque eaploy( en a-t-11 un exeaplelre? 



Lee (nonets eulvents portent sur 1* neture de votre trevell et de celul de voe collegues, 
c'est-i-dlre ceux qui ©current 1 votre nlveeu ou dene le mtm* dfperteeent que vous. Veulller cocher 
cheque (nonce en vous bessnt sur inexperience dee douse dernlers eols . 

ABSOLUMENT PLUS VRAI PLUS FAUX ABSOLUKENT 
gjNOgCjg VRAI QUE FAUX QUE VRAI FAUX 

s) En gtntral, ,e pcux prendre toute dtclslon qui 

sffecte eon trevell. 

b) Je pcux prendre see declslone lei eene devoir 
coneulter qui que ce so It i aolne qu'une eutre 

unit! edalnletretlve ne solt lapllque'e. 

c) Le personnel n'eet guere llbre d'eglr tent 
qu*un eupervleeur n'e pee spprouvt une 

decision. 



d) Une personne chsrgte d'un trevell e preeque 
1* en tiers llbertl de l'effectuer 1 ee guise. 

e) Qulconque voudrelt prendre eee propree 
decisions serelt vlte dtcoursge' lei. 

f) Htae los questions de pcu d* Importance dolvent 
(tre soualsee I l'sutorltf pour Ctre 
trencheee. 

g) A toute fin pretlque, le pereonnel peut eglr 1 
ee guise lei. 

h) Je dole coneulter son eupervleeur event de 
felre quol que ce solt. 

1) Toute decision que je prende dolt £tre epprouvfe 
per eon eupervleeur* 

J) Lee eupervleeure exercent une eurvelltence 
constsnte sur lee eaployte pour eeeurer 
l'obeervence dee reglee et directives. 

k) La Mjorltf dee eaployte lei dCflnlssent leure 
fonctlons selon leure propree crltires. 

1) II n'y e pee de asnual de procedures. 

a) Lea eaployte ont l'lapreeelon qu'on lee 

eurvellle constsaaent pour 3*eesurer qu'lls 
reepectent toutee lee riglee at directives. 

n) II exists pour son posts une description tcrlte 
coaplete. 

o) Quol qu'll arrive, j'al une aarche * eulvre pour 
fairs fece A la situation. 

p) Cheque eaployi a un trevell pricls 1 eccoapllr. 

q) On Insists toujours sur 1' Import ence da pseeer 
per les ichelons sdalnlstrstlf s. 

r) L'lteblleecaent conserve une sppriclstlon icrlte 
du rsndeaent de cheque eaployi. 

e) Nous dsvons a tout aoaent sulvre dee alt nodes de 
fonctlonneaent strlctes. 

t) Lorsqus nous svons un problems, nous devone 
toujours nous adreeear I la alee personne pour 
le rlsoudre. 
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12. D'tprit voue, consent pourrelt-on cerectCrlter de manlfere globele l'ednlnlstretlon det bib 1 _ _ htquet 
de votre unlveraltl? (C0CHE2 UNE SEULE REPONSE.) 



17 



15. 



(l] tj£s centralists 

(3] DECEHTRALISfiE 



(2] CENTRAL IS &E 

(4] tr£s d£centralis£e 



13* A votrt avle, dene quell* seeure tlent-on coapte de 1 'opinion du pereonnel prof eatlonnel quand on 
prend dea decision* dens votre blbllo cheque? (COCHEZ UNE SEULE REPONSE.) 



(1] ENTIEREKENT (2 J DAMS UNE CftANDE HE SURE 

[4j UN FEU 1 3 J PAS DU TOUT 



[3J DANS UNE CERTAINE MESURE 



14. Veulller Indlquer votre reaction eux tnoncte eulventa en cochent It colonne qui exprlae le sleux 
votre opinion* (COCHEZ TOUS LES ENONCES.) 

entierehent sans en entierekent 

£nonc£s d' accord d* accord opinion disaccord en desaccqrd 

e) Perticlper a le prise de dtclelone 

epporte eetlefectlon eu personnel. 

b) Perticlper 1 Is prlee de dtclelone 

aafllore le rendeaent du personnel. 

c) La participation du personnel 1 le 
plenlf lcetlon et 1 Is realisation de 
changewente dans le blbllothdque 
ecctlire l'accoaplleeeaent de cee 

chengesenta. 

d) On s exag€r€ 1* Importance de le 

participation du personnel. 

Exlete-t-il pour le blbllothique un document qui felt etet de eee objectlfe? 
OU1 £1| NOW 12J 



16. Veulller Indlquer cl-epre'e lea CINQ fecteure qui voua seablent lee plus crltlquee pour reueelr une 
cerrlere dans la blbliotheconoerte. (COCHEZ SEUUEHENT CINQ FACTEURS.) 



Appl lcetlon au travail [01] 

Aablt.on [02] 

Bonnee relations svec aes colleque* [03 ] 

Soucl des rtsultats [04] 

Deslr d'svolr des reaponsabllltes [OS] 

Honnetet* [06] 

Agresslvlt* [07] 

Intelligence except ionne lie [08] 

Quellte de chef [09] 

Competence technique [10] 

Fslre bonne figure [11] 

Sociability [12] 



Sexe [13] 

. Anclennete [14] 

Experience [ IS] 

Contacts personnels [16] 
Consideration des collegues [17] 

Sens politique [18] 

Autre (s.v.p. preclsez) [19] 



16 



19 



20 



21 



22 



23 
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17. Cotez les cinq fecteure cochfis cl-heut selon l'lspor tenet que voue etteches a checun d*encre eux. 

1. (fecteur le olue Important) 

2. 

3. 



5. (fecteur le snlns isiportent) 



18. Eatiaex-voue que le blbllottilque paeee ectuelleeent per une perlode de reetrlctlone flnancUrtt 
(e.-I-d. eoln« d* argent ou une parte du pouvolr d* achat)? 

OUI [1) NON [2] Dane le negative, veullles peeeer I le question 38. 

Dens 1* affirmative, veullles precleer l'ennee ou cele s'eet prodult pour le preaUre folt. 



ANN EE 
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24/25 
26/2" 
28/29 
30/31 
32/33 



34 



35/36 
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19. Coaaent svex-voue spprls que la blbllotheque entrslt dsns one pCrlode de restrictions flnsncleres? 

(COCHEZ UNE SEULE REPONSE.) 

_ par Is vole du journsl (tudlsnt t 0 1 J 

Le dlrecteur de Is blbllotheque l's snnoncfi lors d'une reunion [02] 

Par la praaae quotldlenne ou hebdomsdslre [03] 

Un eaployt de Is blbllotheque ae l's dlt [04] 

Un haut f onct lounalre do Tunlvernitf l's aimonrft lots ii*i»n» rfmidm |OS| 

Js l'ai entandu I Is rsdlo ou 1 la ctl€ [06] 

Un eaployft de l'unlveoiltC qui ne trsvsllle pss i Is blbllo:heque ae l's dlt [07] 

Hon supervlseur ae Vm dlt l°8J 

Une note ds service nous s 6t( envoyee [°9J 

On s sfflchf one annonce dans Is blbllotheque U0J 

Lors d'une reunion departeaentale [Hi 

Autre (veuiller pr(clser.) I 12 ) 

20. Quellss assures furent prises psr le dlrecteur pour expllquer su personnel que les ressources 
financiers* accordeea 1 la blbllotheque allaient Ctrc coupeee? (COCHEZ TOUTES LES RfiPONSES QUI 
S' APPLIQUE KT.) 

Aucune 

Use aaaeabKe generals 

Une atrle d'aaseabKes g(o£rsles 

Reunlon(s) d(psrtesientsle(s) 

[ Note ds service 

Artlcle(s) ou notlce(s) dans dea publlcatlona de la blbllotheque 

Autre (veulllex prtclser.) 

21. Quellea aesures furent prises psr le dlrecteur pour expllquer sux ussgcrs que les ressources 

f InancUres alloueea I la blbllotheque allaient Ctre coupCea? (COCHEZ TOUTES LES R&PONSES QUI 
S'APPLIQUENT.) 

< Aucune 

Une aaaeablte gtnexale 

Une atrle d'aaaesbltea gtnCralea 

K£unlon(a) dtpsrteaentalt(o) 

Mote de service 

Artlcle(a) ou notlce(a) dans dea publlcatlona de la blbllotheque 

Autre (veulllex prtclser.) 



37/38 



39 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 



46 
47 
48 
49 
50 
51 
52 



22. Savex-voua coaaent le dlrecteur a apprfa que les ressources flnancle'rea alloutea a la blbllothique 
allaient Itre coupCea? 

0U1 [1] NON [2] Dana la negative, veulllex paaaer I la question 24. 

23. Dana l'sf flraatlve, veulllex vous expllquer. 



53 



54 




SI l'sspsce sst lnsuffissnc, veulllex cocher lei et contlnuer sur Is dernUrs pegs du 

questionnaire. Q "j & 

305 



24. Savei-»oue el las raatrlctlona flnancltrea ont crH dans la blbllothe'que un aurplua d'expertlse 
profeaalonnclle? 

0Ul r i ] HON (2) Dana la negative, veulllax paaaer 1 la queatlon 27. 

25. SI OUl, 1* aurplua d'expertlae profeaalonnclle eat-11 utlllaf alllcura 1 l'unlvcraltC? 

qui 1 1 J HON (2] Dana la negative, vaulllex paaacr 1 la queatlon 27. 

26. Si OUI, ou prlclaement? 



27. Serles-voua d' accord pour dire que votre blbllothe'que a I cab 11 une politique qui lul peraet de 'aire 
faca aux raatrlctlona budgftalrea? 

OUI 1 1 ] NON [2] Dana la negative, veullles paaaer 1 la queatlon 28. 

Dana l'afflrmatlve, veullles rfsumer cette politique en vos proprea teraea. 



SI l'eapace eat Inaufflaant, veullles cocher lei et contlnuer aur la dernUre page du 

questionnaire. 

28. Pour autant que Je pulaae en Juger, lea raatrlctlona flnancleres de ma blbllothtque reprlsentent: 
(COCHEZ UN SEULE RSPOHSE.) 

(1] Un phCnomfene temporal re 

(2] Une tendance dont on ne peut paa prlvolr la fin 

29. La blbllothfcque s-t-«lle g limine: daa progrsmmea, dea aenrlcea ou dea actlvltia dana lea dlx 
dernUrea ann^ea? 

OUI [IJ NON 1 2 ] Dana la negative, veulller paaacr a la queatlon 32. 

30. Certain* dea programmes, aenrlcea ou actlvltfa fllmlnta voua ont-lla afffectf dlrectement? 

OUI (1] NON (2] Dana la negative, veulller paaaer a la queatlon 32. 



55 



56 



57/58 



59 



60/61 
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31. SI OUI, pouves-voue expllquer quels programmes, service* ou actlvltfia voua ont affect* et COMMENT 
11a voua ont affactf? 



8/9 

10/11 

12/13 

U/15 

16/17 



SI l'eapace eat Inaufflaant, veullles cocher Id et contlnuer aur la dernlftre page du 

questionnaire. 



32. La blbllothaqum a-t-elle rfdult aubatantlellement dea programmea, aenrlcea ou activity's dsns lea dlx 
dersllrea annlea? 

OUI 1 1 J NON (2 J Dana la negative, veullles paaaar a la queatlon 35. 

33. Certalnaade cea reductions aub at ant lei lea' voua ont-ellea affect*(e) dlrectement? 

OUI [IJ NON 12] Dana la negative, veulllas paaaer a la queatlon 35. 



18 
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3** SI OUl, pouvex-vous expliquer que lies reductions vous ont affecte(e) et consent elles vous one 
af facte (e)? 



St l'eepace esc lnsufflssnt, veulllex cocher lei 
questionnaire* 



et contlnuer sur Is dernlire psge du 



35* La blbllotheque s-t-«lle cr« de nouvesux progra— *s, services ou sctlvltls dans les dlx dernlires 
ann€es? 

OUI [1] NON [2 J Dsns la negative, veulllex passer 1 la question 38* 

36* Certains des nouvesux programs, services ou actlvltta vous ont-lle af fecte (e) directeaent? 

OUl [I] NON |2I Dsns la negative, veulllex passer a la question 38* 

37* SI OUl, pouvex-vous expllquer quels programs, services ou actlvltls vous ont affect! <e) COMMENT 
lis vous ont affect! (e)? 



et contlnuer sur la demllre P*ge du 



SI l'espace est Insufflssnt, veulllex cocher lei m 
questionnaire* 

38* Veulllex Indlquer votre reaction i chacun des tnonces sulvants en cochant la colonne qui exprlae lc 
aleux votre opinion* (COCHEZ TOUS US ENONCES.) 



ENONCES 

a) Gentralenent 1 la fin de la Journee, 
J'al l'lapreaalon d* avoir ecconpll 
quelque chose d* utile* 

b) Genlralenent, «on auptrleur reconnatt 
les efforts qua Je fals au travail* 

c) Hon posts actual s» peraettra d'en 
obtenlr un aellleur I l*avenlr* 

d) Hon travail Incite I fairs de son 
aleux. 

e) Hon eaplol a* fournlt des occasions 
de developpeaent personnel* 

f) Hon travail ae peraet d'aaauaer 
autant de responsabllltfis que je 
veux. 



ENTIEREHENT 
D'ACCORO 



SANS EN ENTlCREHENT 

D'ACCORD OPINION D£S ACCORD EN DISACCORD 



39* Veulllex Indlquer votre reaction I chi.cun des Snoncls sulvants en cochant la colonne qui exprlae le 
aleux votre opinion. (COCHEZ TOUS LES fiNONCtS.} 



gNONCgS 

a) En pfrlode da restrictions 
financiered, 11 laporte que le (la) 
blbllothfcalr* an chef solt un(e) 
vlrltsbls leader. 

b) En pfrlode da restrictions 
financiers*, le (la) blbllothicaire en 
chef davralt Itre lnnovateur(-trlce) . 

c) Manaci(e) par les restrictions 
flnancUr , le (la) blbllothlcslre en 
chef davralt difendre le budget qui 
peraet da aalntenlr le service au 
nlvesu des demlirsa sanies* 



ENT1EREMENT SANS EN ENTIEREHENT 

D 1 ACCORD D 'ACCORD OPINION DESACCORI ' EN DESACCORD 
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22/23 
24/23 
26/27 
28/2V 



30 



31 



32/33 
34/35 
36/37 
38/39 
40/41 



42 
43 
44 
45 
46 

47 



48 



49 



50 
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39. Suite 

&NONC&S 



entiSrehent sans en enti£rement 

d * accord d' accord opinion pssaccurd en pssaccoro 



d) Fecc 1 l/obllgatlon d» accepter unc 
clalnutlon dec reaeourceet lc (la) 
blbllothecelre en chef nc devralt 
eCfectuer qua dea coupuree 
ayat**atlquea. 

c) En p*rlode dc reaCrlcdona 

financieree, la (la) bibllothtcalre en 
chef devralt rtdulre de facon aaaslve 
lea frala (fntraux de la bibllotheque. 

f ) En p€rlode da reetrlctlona 
flnencleree, le (la) blbllociiCcalre en 
chef devralt felre eon poaelble pour 
tconoalaer aur lea coQca de la 
■aln-d'oeuvre. 

g) Ea pfrlode da reacrlcclona 
fin«nct*r«s, la (la) blbllothecelre en 
chef devralt defender aux autoritta de 
l'unlvareltf qu'on l'alda 1 iaplanter 
lee raa trice lona. 

h) En ptrlode de reetrlctlona 
flnancUraa, le (le) blbllothecelre en 
chef devrelt reatrelndre le cheap 
d'actlvltta da la blbllothique. 

1) En p€rlode da reetrlctlona 

flnencleree, la (la) blbllothecelre en 
chef devralt deaander l'alde dee 
unltta laa plua fortea de la 
blbllothique (Una l'laplsntstlon dee 
reductlooa. 

j) Lore de ^application daa coupurca, 11 
eat blen plua Important que le (le) 
blbllothecelre en chef obtlenne 
l'epprobetlon de la hauta 
admlnla trat ion que celle de n'Uporte 
quel eutra aecteur de l'unlveraltC. 



51 



52 



53 



54 



55 



56 



57 



k) Lore de 1* application t'ee coupurca, 11 
eet blen plua Important que le (la) 
blbllothecelre an chef obtlenne 
1' approbation du conaell d'adalnlatratlon 
que celle de n*iaporte 

quel autre organe. _ 



1) II Incoabe I tout(e) blbllothCcalre 
profeaalonnel(le) de rtaiater 1 toute 
tentative de require lea aervlcea. 

a) Loraqu*ella a*avere Inevitable, la 
reduction dee aervlcea devralt 
a*effectuer de aanlere a affacter le 
■olna poaelble lea aapecta 
profeaalonnela du eervlce. 

n) Lea reduetlona devralent ae felre aux 
frala du personnel admlnlatratlf 
plutflt qu'i ceux dea aervlcea 
publics* 

o) C'eat au (a la) bibllothecalre en chef 
de dtclder en definitive dea unites 
qui dolvsnt sublr les coupures lea 
plua laportantea. 

p) Une unit! aublaaant dea coupurea 
devralt avoir Is ooaalbllltl d*an 
appeler a un groups plutflt qu'au (a 
la) blbllothecelre en chef. 

q) 11 davralt exlater au aeln da la 

blbllothique un organe Independent du 
(de le) blbllothecelre en chef a qui 
une unltf ou un pertlculler pulaee 
e'sdrssssr lore d'un confllt entre lee 
eepecte admlnlatratlf a at 
profeaalonnela du travail. 

r) Un(e) blblloth«calre set ease recoure 
loreque Is direction lapoee dee 
raa trlct lona flnendlree. 



58 



59 



60 



61 



62 



63 



64 



65 



308 



321 
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39. 



Suite 
ENONCES 



ENTlfcREHENT SANS EN ENVlfiRLHENT 

D* ACCORD D' ACCORD OPINION DISACCORD EN DESACCORD 



a) Le ayndtcat conetltue la »eilleure 
dtfense dee blbllothecelree 
prof eaalonnela contrc lea restriction* 
flnancltree lapoeeee eux blbllothlquee. 



6b 



= = =72 



40. 



41. 

42. 
43. 



45. 



46. 



2 s PART IE: VOS ANTECEDENTS 

Quand «tee-voue n€(e)7 Avent 1920 

1920 - 1929 

1930 ~ 1939 

1940 - 1949 

1950 " 1959 

I960 ou eprfee 

Sexe; Ftminln [lj Heeculln [2j 

Depuie co«blen denote* occupex-voue votre poete ectuel? N OMBRE D'ANNEES 

Le poete que voue occupies event celul que voue eves e pr€eent etalt-U eurtout adelnletratlf? 

OUI [1] NON [2J 

Ou occuplex-voue ce poete? (COCHEZ UNE SEULE REPONSE.) 

[1J Dene le blbllothique de le e*ae unlverelt* 

[2] Dene une eutre blbllothfcque 

{3 J Allleure que dene une blbllotheque 

Depuie cceiblen d f enneee trevell lex-voue NOHBRE D'ANNEES 

a) dene ce ay a tea* de blbllothfcque? 

b) en tent que blbllothecelre profeeelonnel(le) ? 

Quel eet rotre grede unlvereltelre le plus €lev€ en blbllothtconoale? 

sucua [ij B.Blbl./BLS [2J M.Blbl./HLS [3J PhD/DLS en blbllotheconoale [4j 

eutre (veulllee prtcleer.) [5j , 



47. Quel eet votre grade unlvereltelre le plus tlev* dene une dleclpllne eutre que le bibllotheconoale? 

, UC un [1] B.A., B.Sc. ou autre pre-ler grede [2\ M.A., M.Sc. ou l'Cqjlvalcnt [3] 

doctoret [4J eutre (veulllex precleer.) [5j 

VEUILLEZ RfiPONDRE AUX QUESTIONS 48-51 DANS LE TABLEAU CI-DESS0US. 



7/8 



9 

10 



11/12 
13/14 



15 



16 
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46. De quelle(e) eesocietlon(e) prof eeslonnelle(e) «tea-voua •eebre? 

49. A cceiblen d' asaeebleea annuel lea de cee eeeocletlone profeeelonnellee 
avez-voua assist* depuie Janvier 1960T 

50. Depuis Jsnvler 1980, evex-vous preeent* un eleolre 1 une reunion 
d*une de cee eeeocletlone? 

51. Depula Janvier 1980, evex-vour ttt elu(e) eu bureau d'une ou 
plueleure de cee eeeocletlone? 



I 



Horn de l*eeeocletlon 

(queetlon 48) 



Aeseablte 
annuel le 
(queetlon 49) 



Meeolre 
present* 
(queetlon 50) 



17 
21 
25 
29 
33 



18 

22 
26 

34 



19 

23 
27 
31 
35 



Fonctlon 
(queetlon 51) 



20 
24 
28 
32 
36 



SI voue Itee «e«bre de plue de cinq eeeocletlone profeeelonnellee, veulllex cocher lei 
contlnuer eur le dtrnUrt pege du queetlonnalre. 



309 
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52. Avez-vous des objectlfs de ctrriire que voua elaerlez tCCelndre? 

OUI [1] HON (2J Dans It ntga-ive, 'eulllez passer 1 question 53. 

Si vous aver rlpondu OUI, les restrictions flnencleres ont-elles eu un effet sur vos objectlfs de 
c err lire 7 



OUI [1] 



NON (2) 



37 



38 



53. Veulllez indlquer cl-deasous les cinq aelLleures rGcoapensss que vous off re votre poste actual. 
(COCHEZ CINQ CATEGORIES SEULEHENT.) 



SEcurlte* d'eaplol 

Possibility de prosjotlon 

Conditions de travail souples 

Statut professional (prestige) 

Contacts aoclaux 

Posslbllltt d'eider autrul 

Dtf 1 Intellectual 

Dtfi au niveau de la gestlon 



[01 J 
102] 
[031 
[04] 
[051 
[06] 
[07] 
[08] 



Possibility de falre appel I aon htbilet* en aatUre d* organisation [09] 

Stress ainiaal (10] 

Dtveloppeaent tducetlonnel [11] 

Autre (S.V.P. prCclser.) [12] 



54» Cotez les cinq r£coapenaea cochtes cl-heut selon l'laportance que vous attaches a chacune d'entre 
elles. 



55* Coaaent en* 



(la plus laportsnte) 



(la aolns laportante) 



lsagez-vous votre avenlr professlonnel d'ici deux ana? 



39/40 
41/42 
43/44 
45/46 
47/48 



49/50 



56. Coaaant env lsagez-vous votre avenlr professlonnel d'ici cinq ens? 



51/52 
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Nous voue aoaaea tris reconnslsssnts d* avoir blen voulu reapllr ce questionnaire* Nous vous 
Invlcona 1 aoulever dta queatlona ou a noua falre dea coaaMnCalrea aur la version fran^alae du 
questionnaire dans l'espsce cl-dessous* SI vos co»acntalrea portent sur des questions precises 
veulllas nous donner l«ur nu«4ro» [ 1 Quelques-uns 2 Aucun) 



SI vous vouler nous accorder une entrevue pour dlscuter des effets des contralntes bug€talres, 
veulller nous donner votre no* et le numerc de t£l€phone de votre bureau ci-aprfcs: 

NOH (en lettree souUes): 

TELEPHONE AU BUREAU: ( ) 



Nous vous rtacrclona vlveaent de votre collaboration* 

Prilre de retourner le questionnaire reapll dans l'enveloppe-retour prlaf franchle cl-lncluae« 
vous l'avet lfar€e, volcl notra adreiae* 



Profeaaeura Ethel Auater at Laurent-C« Depia 
Faculty of Library and Information Science 
University of Toronto 
MO St. George Street 
Toronto, Ontario 
M5S 1A1 




P«gt suppllatntalrt 



1 

» » 



f THE UNIVERSITY OF TORONTO 

!„ FACULTY OF LIBRARY AND INFORMATION SCIENCE 

i 

» 

j LA GESTION DES B IBLIOTHEQUES UNIVERSITAIRES CANADIENNES 

I A L'HEURE DES RESTRICTIONS BUDGET-AIRES 

j . Ft M/4fJCf£fii£S 

j INTERVIEW DU PERSONNEL DE LA BIBLIOTHEGUE 

! ... 

i INTERVIEWER: Date: 

I BIBLIOTHEGUE: ______ 



TITRE: 



NOMBRE D'ANNEES DANS CE SYSTEME: 
! NOMBRE D'ANNEES DANS CE POSTE: 



i 

t __ " ■ * - - - 

Reportez-vous a quelques annees en arriere. Selon vous# parmi 
les effets des restrictions budgetaires, quels sont ceux qui vous 
semblent avoir £te les plus signif icat if s pour votre unite 
administrative? 

A sonder: services 
finances 

personnel: nombre d'employes* moral 
col lections 
t prise de decisions 

j _ structure 
| leadership 

[ degre de satisfaction des usagers et leur reaction 

| aux coupures budgetaires 

objectifs 

i 



2. Comment avex-vous fait face aux situations decoulant des restrictions 
budgetaires? Veuillex indiquer vos preoccupations principal*** 
(service* questions politiques# syndicate personnel! publio systeme 
MRAP - Management Review and Analysis Program) - j£& 'ydxuu'fe) 



9 



10 



3. Si votre unite a subi la perte de certaines competences 
specialises, quelle* en ont ete les consequences? 



4. Veuillez decrire la reaction des usagers de la bib 1 iothdque face aux 
changements occasionnes dans votre unite^ par les restrictions 
budg£taires. 



Veuillez pr£ciser l'impact des restrictions budgetaires sur vous 



p ersonnel lement ainsi que- sur votre poste. 



6. Veuillez decrire la reaction de vos employes face aux restrictions / 
financieres. x^^uwiiu/^ cCt^c^ ^^ A^ , 




7. Lors d'un conflit entre les objectifs d 'une unite administrative et 
les fonas qui lui sont allaue's* comment le conflit est-il resolu? 



■f 

v 



8. Les restrictions budgetaiyres ont-elles eu pour effet de rendre 

les diverse* unittfs de u bibliotheque plus competi tives? Veuillez 

expliquer. (Accorder une attention particuli^re aux commentaires 
sur le budget. ) 
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9. Quels probl&mes vous causent les restrictions 

budgetaires lorsqu'il s'agit de concilier les cbjectifs x 
de votre unite avec les objectifs globaux de la. bib liotheque? 



10. Selon vous* c.ual genre de leadership convient ie mieux en 

period© de restrictions financieres - un leadership caracterise 

par la reaction ou par 1 'action? 



11. Comment pourrait-on caracteriser le leadership du (de la) biblio- 



thecaire en chef? 



—12. Et votre leadership a vous? 



i 



—13. Les uns affirment que les restrictions budgetaires stimulent 
la creativity du directeur tandis que les autres pretendent 
qu'elles font de ce dernier un bureaucrate. Quelle est 
_ votre opinion sur cette question? . 



r J v 



ft ER?C 
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14. Certaines personnes disent que les restrictions budgetaires 
diminuent le plaisir de travailler. Cala est-il le cas. 



a) Pour vous? 
Pour quo i? 



b> Pour vos subor donnas immediats? 
Pourquoi? 



._.c)_Pour ie personnel prof essionnel de la bibliotheque? 



Pourquoi? 



w. I — IS*... Selon vous* comment recompense-t— on celui ou celle qui reussit a 
j bien administrer les restrictions budgetaires? 

A sonder: recompenses materielles (augmentation de salaire* 

b£n€fices de n'importe quel genre* etc*) 
| recompenses non materielles (p. ex. $ consideration) 



.16— Lesquelles de.ces recompenses avez-vous obtenues vous-meme? 



-17* _Guelles_repercus&ions negatives les restrictions financieres 
ont-elles eues sur vous? 

A sonder: ressen timent* moral* sante _ 




Et sur vos employes? 

18. A votre avis* si la situation actuelle continue* qu'adviendra-t- 
de la bibliotheque durant les cinq prochaines annles? 
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19. Les coupures budgetaires ont-elles eu des retombees positives? 
Lesquelles? 



_20. -Si les restrictions budgetaires venaient a diminuer, quelles 

priorites etab lir iez-vous pour depenser les sommes qui seraieni 
mises a votre disposition? 



-21. Quels conseils donneriez-vous a un(e) collegue 

qui doit faire face aux restrictions budgetaires? 



• 



22. 



S'il vous e'tait possible de revivre la periode des restrictions 
budgeta ires^ que (V' ou^ f eriez^dif f eremment? 




23. Aimeriez-vous ajouter autre chose? 



m 



OTRE AIDE NOUS A ETE TRES PRECIEUSE ET NOUS VOUS EN REMERCIONS. IL 
VA SANS DIRE QUE VOS REPONSES RESTERONT CONFIDENTIELLES. NOUS 
— SERONS HEUREUX-DE VOUS FAIRE PARVENIR UN RESUME DES RESULTATS 

DE CETTE ETUDE LORSQU'ELLE SERA TERMINEE. """ 



university of toronto 
faculty of library amo information science 

Management of Retrenchment in C;;adian Academic Libraries* 
LIBRARY DIRECTORS' QUESTIONNAIRE 



This questionnaire Is designed to describe the management practices adopted by Canadian academic research 
libraries In response to financial restraint. Information is sought rega-^.ig the organizational structure 
and the Impact of the chief executive officer on the administration of retrenchment. Approximately one hour 
of your time Is required to complete the questionnaire. 

N.8. Please disregard all numbers within square brackets [ ]. They are for coding purposes only. 
LIBRARY NAME: 

PART I: THE LIBRARY 

1. Please Indicate below the titles of the persons whom you consider to be the most Influential 1n running 
the library whether or not they are senior managers or part of the management team. 

TITLE 



If more space Is needed, please check here and continue on the last page of the questionnaire. 

2. Please Irdlcate the relative Impaction your library of each of the environmental factors listed below., 
(CHECK ALL FACTORS) 

NO LITTLE SOME CONSIDERABLE GR C AT 
FACTORS IMPACT IMPACT IMPACT IMPACT IMPAlI 



a) Political nature of the university 

b) Size of the user population 

c) Composition of the population served 

d) User distribution across campus 

e) Library networks and systems 

f) Financial resources 

g) Competitors, e.g., media, other educational 
Institutions, other libraries, bookstores. 

h) Other information providers on campus, e.g., 
computer/data centre, media centre, campus 
bookstores 

1) Publishers, book agents 

j) Labour force available 

k, Unions 

1) Laws, regulations 
m) Provincial government 
n) Federal government 
o) Others (please specify) 



This study 1s funded by the Social Sciences and Hutrinltles Research Council of Canada. 
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The Information I have about each of the environmental factors listed below is adequate for decision- 
making. (PLEASE CHECK All FACTORS) 



FACTORS 

a) Political nature of the university 

b) Size of the user population 

c) Composition of the population served 

d) User distribution across campus 

e) Library networks and systems 

f ) Financial resources 

g) Competitors, e.g., media, educational 
institutions, other libraries, bookstores 

h) Other information providers on campus, e.g. 
computer/data centre, media centre, campus 
bookstores 

i) Publishers* book agents 
j) Labour force available 
k) Unions 

1) Laws* regulations 
m) Provincial government 
n) Federal government 
o) Others (please specify) 



ALWAYS 
AOEQUATE 



FREQUENTLY SOMETIMES RARELY NEVER 
ADEQUATE ADEQUATE ADEQUATE ADEQUATE 



4. How easy is it to obtain the necessary information about each of the environmental factors for decision-* 
making? (PLEASE CHECK ALL FACTORS) 

ALWAYS OFTEN SOMETIMES SELDOM NEVER 

/ACTORS EASY EASY EASY EASY EASY 

a) Political nature of the university a 

b) Size of the user population ^ 

c) Composite* of the population served 

d) User distribution acrc5S campus 

e) Library networks and systems 

f ) Financial resources • 



g) Competitors, e.g., media, educational institutions, 
other libraries, bookstores 

h) Other f.ifo nation prov <der> un campus, e.g. k c*- .puter/ 
data -entrs, '.vdia centre, rjmpus bookstores 

1} Publishers, book agents 

j) t bour force available 

k) 'Jnions 

1) Laws, ^^ilations 
m; Provincial government 
n) Federal g^vemmer 
o) Others (please specify) 



. 24 
Z5 

. 26 
27 

n 
. 29 

. 20 

31 
32 
33 
34 
35 

. 36 
37 

Si 
39 



40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
4S 

46 

47 
4% 
49 

50 
SI 
52 
53 

54 

55 
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5. I am able to predict changes 1n each of the environmental factors listed below. (PLEASE CHECK ALL 
FACTORS) 

FACTORS ALWAYS OFTEN SOMETIMES SELDOM NEVER 

a) Political nature of the university 

b) Size of the user population 

c) Composition of the population served 

d) User distribution across campus 

e) Library networks and systems 

f) Financial resources 

g) Competitors, e.g., media, educational institutions, 

other libraries, bookstores 

h) Other Information providers on campus, e.g., 

computer/data centre, media centre, campus bookstores 

1) Publishers, book agents 

j) Labour force available 

k) Unions 

1) Laws, regulations 

m) Provincial government 

n) Federal government 

o) Others (please specify) 



6 How frequently do you participate in* the following decisions? (PLEASE CHECK ALL FACTORS USING THE PAST 
YEAR AS THE BASIS FOR YOUR ANSWERS) 

DECISIONS ALWAYS OFTEN SOMETIMES SELDOM NEVER 

a) To hire full-time professional staff? 

b) To hire technical and clerical staff? 

c) To hire other staff? 

d) To promote any professional staff? 

e) To make changes 1n the library budget? 

f) To allocate work among available personnel? 

g) To adopt new policies? 

h) To adopt new programmes? 

1) To assign work to your immediate subordinates? 

j) To determine training programmes and mathods in 

the library? 

k) To create new units? 

1) To create subunits? 

m) To review work performance of library staff? 

n) To determine methods of work to be used in the 

library? 
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Can the staff who report to you make the following final decisions, i.e. act without your explicit 

appr0V4l? DECISIONS VESCl] N0[2] 

a) To hire full-time professional staff? 

b) To hire technical and clerical staff? 

c) To hire other staff? 

d) To promote any professional staff? m 

e) To make changes in the library budget? 

f) To allocate work among available personnel? 

g) To adopt new policies? 

h) To adopt new programmes? 

i) To assign work to their immediate subordinates? 

j) To determine training programmes *and methods in the library? 

k) To create new units? 

1) To create subunits? 

m) To review work performance of library staff? 

n) To determine methods of work to be used in the library? 

Does your library have: 

a) A document stating broad policy guidelines? 

i) Does each employee have a copy? 

ii) Does each unit have a copy? 

b) A procedures manual? 

i) Does each employee have a copy? 

ii) Does each unit have a copy? 

c) Written job uescriptions? 

i) Does each employee have a copy? 

ii) Does each unit have a copy? 



YES L'l 



NO [2] 



The following statements deal with the structural characteristics of the organization., (PLEASE CHECK 
EACH ITEM USING THE LAST YEAR AS THE BASIS FOR YOUR ANSWERS) 



ITEMS 

a) I feel that I can make my own decisions in most 
matters regarding the details of my position 
without recourse to authority beyond the library. 

b) There can be little action taken here until a 
supervisor approves a decision. 

c) The manner in which the work is done is left 
pretty much up to the person doing the work. 

d) A person who wants to make his or her own 
decisions would be quickly discouraged here. 

e) Even small matters have to be referred to 
someone higher for a final answer. 

f) Staff here are allowed to do almost as they 
please. 

g) The staff are constantly being checked that 
they are following rules and directives. 

h) Most of the staff here make their o*n rules for 
defining their jobs* 



DEFINITELY 
TRUE 



MORE TRUE MORE FALSE 
THAN FALSE THAN TRUE 



DEFINITELY 
FALSE 
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Cont. 



DEFINITELY MORE TRUE MORE FALSE DEFINITELY 
HEMS TRUE THAN FALSE THAN TRUE FALSE 



i) Staff here feel as though they are constantly 
being watched to see that they obey all rules. 

j) There is a complete written jcb description for 
my job. 

k) Whatever situation arises, I have procedures to 
follow in dealing with it.. 

1) Everyone has a specific job to do. 

m) Going through the proper channels is constantly 
stressed . 

n) The organization keeps a written record of every- 
one's job performance. 

o) We are to follow strict operating procedures at 
all times. 

p ) Whenever we have a problem we are supposed to go 
to the same person for an answer. 



10. Overall, how would you characterize your library system? (CHECK ONE) 

[1] HIGHLY CENTRALIZED [2] CENTRAL I ZEO 

[3] DECENTRALIZED [4] HIGHLY DECENTRALIZED 

11. In your view, to what extent do the opinions of professionals count 1n making decisions in your 
library? 

[1] COMPLETELY [2] EXTENSIVELY [3] SOMEWHAT 

[4] A LITTLE [5] NOT AT ALL 

12. Please respond to the following statements. (CHECK ALL ITEMS) 

STRONGLY NO DISAGREE 

ITEMS AGREE AGREE OPINION OISAGREE STRONGLY 

a) Involvement of staff in decision-making brings 

staff satisfaction . 



b) Staff participation in the decision-making 
process improves staff performance . 

c) Involvement of staff 1n planning and implement- 
ing changes in the library will expedite 
implementation of such changes. 

d) The importance of staff participation has been 
exaggerated. 



13. Ooes your library have any standing committees? 

YES [1] NO [2] If NO, please go to Question 14. 

If YES, list those which have the authority to make final decisions. 

COMMITTEE 



14. Ooes your library have any ad hoc committees? 

YES [1] J NO [2] If NO, please go to Question 15. 

If YES, list those which have the authority to make final dacisions. 

COMMITTEE 
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15. Please 11st the functions 1n your library that are automated. 

FUNCTION 



16 How many full-time equivalent professional librarians, library technicians and clerks are there 1n 

* the library at present? (USE THE CATEGORIES AS THEY ARE OEFINEO BY YOUR LIBRARY) 

STAFF NtWBER 

Professional Librarians 

Library Technicians 

Clerks 

Others (please specify) 



17. Please Indicate what categories of your library's staff are unionized. 

STAFF UNIONIZED 

YES [1] NO [2] 

Professional Librarians 

Library Technicians 

Clerks 

Others (please specify) 



18. With which library systems or networks 1s your library affiliated? 

SYSTEM/NETWORK 



19. Does your library have a written statement of Its 9°als and objectives? 

YES [1] NO [2] 

20. Please list the library associations to which the library belongs as an Institutional member., 

ASSOCIATIONS 



21. In the last ten years, has your library carried out any of the following? YES [1] NO [2] 

a) Needs assessments? 

b) User studies? 

c) Other studies? (Please specify) 



22. Does your library have a planning process? YES [1] NO [2] 



rs 

16 
17 

n 

19 



20/21 

22/23 

24/25 

26/27 

21/29 



30 
31 
32 

33 
34 

35 
36 
37 
3* 
3 9 

40 



41 
42 
43 
44 
45 

46 
47 

4$ 
49 

SO 
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23. 



24. 



25. 



26. 



27. 



Since financial restraint began 1n your 11brar>, how many of the follcwinq positions were terminated 
for fiscal reasons? If no terminations occurred, please go to Question 24, 

POSITIONS NUMBER 

a) Administrative positions held by librarians 

b) Won -administrative positions held by librarians 

c) Administrative positions held by professionals other than librarians 

d) Non-adra1n1strat1ve positions held by professionals other than librarians 

e) Positions held by non-professional staff 

Since financial restraint began 1n your library, how many of the following positions were added? 
If no new positions were created, please go to Question 25. 

POSITIONS m NW8ER 

a) Administrative positions held by librarians 

b) NOn-adn1n1strat1ve positions held b* librarians 

c) Administrative kC3l lions held by professionals other than librarians 

d) NOn-adm1n1strat1ve positions held by professionals other than librarians 

e) Positions held b> non-professional staff 

As far as I can see, financial restraint 1n my library 1s: (CHECK ONE) 

[1] A temporary phenomenon 

[2J A trend likely to continue for the foreseeable future 

Please respond to et>;h of the following statements by checking the column which best represents your 
own view. (CHECK ALL ITEMS) 



ITEHS 

a) At the end of most working days, I feel 1 
have accomplished something worthwhile.. 

b) My efforts on the *b are generally 
recognized by my superior. 

c) My job will lead to an even better one in 
the future. 

d) My work challenges me to do my best. 

e) My job offers me opportunities for 
personal growth. 

f) My job lets me assume as much responsibility 
as I want. 



STRONGLY 
AGREE AGREE 



NO 
OPINION 



STRONGLY 
DISAGREE DISAGREE 



Please respond to each of the following statements by checking the column which best represents your 
own view. (CHECK ALL ITEMS) 



ITEHS 

a) In a period of financial restraint, the chief 
librarian should be viewed as a strong leader. 

b) In a period of financial restraint, the chief 
librarian should be an innovator. 

c) When threatened with financial restraint, the 
chief librarian should defend the budget that 
permits service equal to that of the recent past. 

d) If forced to accept diminishing resources, the 
chief librarian should Implement only across- 
the-board cuts. 

e) In a period of financial restraint, the chief 
librarian should pare overhead drastically. 

f) In a period of financial restraint, the chief 
librarian should make every effort to hold 
down labour costs. 

g) In a period of financial restraint, the chief 
librarian should apoeal to the university 
authorities for assistance in implementing 
cutbacks. 

h) In a period of financial restraint, the chief 
librarian should redirect the library into a 
narrower scope of activity. 



STRONGLY NO 
AGREE AGRcE OPINION DISAGREE 



STRONGLY 
DISAGREE 



7/ 
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Sl/S? 
53/5^ 
55/56 

57/5* 
59/60 



61/62 
63/64 
6S/66 
67/61 
69/70 



9 

10 



\l 
11 

14 

IS 
16 
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27. Cont. 



ITEMS 



STRONGLY NO 
AGREE AGREE OPINION DISAGREE 



STRONGLY 
DISAGREE 



1) In a period of financial restraint, the c K **f 
librarian should appeal to the strongest units 
of the library for support in implementing cut- 
backs. 

j) In implementing cutbacks, it is far more 

important for the chief librarian to meet with 
the approval of the university administration 
than to meet with the approval of any other 
constituency. 

k) In Implementing cutbacks, 1t is far more 
Important for tie chief librarian to meet 
with the approval of the* Board of Governors 
than to meet with the approval of any other 
body. 

1) It is the duty of every professional librarian 
to resist cutbacks In library services. 

m) When cutbacks 1n library services become 
inevitable, they should be made where they 
will hurt the professional aspects of 
service least. 

n) Cutbacks should be made In administrative 
staff rather than 1n service activities of 
the library. 

o) The chief librarian should have the final 

say in what units will receive the biggest cuts. 

p) A unit receiving cutbacks should be able to 
appeal to a group rather than just to the 
chief librarian. 

q) There ought to be In the library a body 

Independant of the chief librarian to which a 
unit or Individual could turn when a conflict 
between administrative and professional 
matters arises. 

r) There 1s nothing that a librarian can do when 
management Imposes financial restraint. 

s) A union 1s the professional librarian's best 
defence against financial restraint in the 
library. 



28. Check the services which are subject to user fees in your library. 
SERVICE 

a) Interl ibrary loan 

b) Use of microcomputers 

c) Photocopying 

d) Use of typewriters 

e) Online searching 

f) Audio-visual materials 

g) Other (please specify) 



n 

H 

J9 
20 

zi 

22 
23 

J4 

. 25 
. 26 

21 



2t 
29 
30 

31 
32 
33 

. 54 

55 



PART 2: YOUR BACKGROUND 



29. When were you bom? (CHECK ONE) 



30. 
31. 
32. 



Sex: Female [1] 



Male [2] 



Prior to 1920 
1920 - 1929 
1930 - 1939 
1940 - 1949 
1950 - 1959 
1960 or later 



36 



YEARS 



How many years have you worked in your present position 7 

Was the position you held prior to the present one primarily administrative? 
YES [1] NO [2] 



37 



40 



3J/39 
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33. 



34. 



35. 



36. 



Where was that prior position? (CHECK ONE ONLY) 
[1] In the library system in which you are working at present? 
[2] In a different library or library system? 
[3] In an Organization other than a library? 
How many years have you worked YEARS 

a) In this library system? 

b) as a professional librarian? 



41 



42/43 
44/4$ 



What Is your highest degree earned In library science? 

none [1] BLS [2] MLS [3] 

other (please specify) [5] 



OLS or PhD In Library 
Science [4] 



What Is your highest degree earned In an academic field other than library science? 

HA, MSc or equivalent [3] 



m none [1] 
doctorate [4] 



BA, BS f undergraduate 
'degree [2] 

.other (please specify) [5] 



46 



47 



PLEASE ANSWER QUESTIONS 37-40 IN THE SPACE PR0VI0EO BELOW. 



37. To what professional assoclatlon(s) do you belong? 

38. How many of the last f<ve annual meetings of these professional 
associations have you attended? 

39. Since January 1980, have you presented a paper at a meeting of any 
of these professional associations? 

40. Since January 1980, have you held an elective office 1n one or 
more of these professional association;;? 



NAME OF ASSOCIATION S) 
(Question 37) 



ANNUAL 
HEETIHfi(S) 
(Question 38) 



PAPER(S) 
PRESENTEO 
(Question 39) 



ELECTEO 
OFFICE(S) HELP 
(Question 40) 



48 


49 


50 


51 


52 


53 


54 


55 


56 


57 


58 


59 


60 


61 


62 


63 


64 


65 


66 


67 



If you belong to more than five professional associations, check here 
of the questionnaire. 



and continue on the last page 



41 . Do you have career goals that you wish to achieve in the future? 

YES [1] NO [2] If NO, please go to Question 42. 

If YES, have financial restraints 1n your library affected those career goals? 
YES [1J NO [2] 

42. What do you see yourself doing In two years 1 time? 



72 



5/6 
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43, What do you see yourself doing 1n five years 1 time? 



711 



44, Additional comments: [1 Some 2 None] 



72 



May 15 



THANK YOU VERY MUCH FOR YOUR COOPERATION. 

Please return the completed questionnaire to: 

Profs. Ethel Auster and Laurent-G. Oenls 
Faculty of Library and Information Science 
University of Toronto 
140 St. George Street 
Toronto, Ontario 
H5S 1A1 
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Additional page 



UNIVERSITY OF TORONTO 



FACULTY OF t«RARY AND INFORMATION SCIENCE 

U GESTION OES BlBLIOTH?QUES UNlVtRSlTAlRE? 
CANAOIENNES A L'HEURE OES RESTRICTIONS FINANCIERES* 

QUESTIONNAIRE A L* INTENTION OES OIRECTEURS OE BI BUOTHEQUE 

rt = 3=; = satinrxs: = s:s = ss!SSSS5 

Le present questionnaire vise a c'srire U gestion adoptee par les bibliotheque? universi taire; 
canadiennes face aux restrictions tinancieres. Nous nous interessons plus specialenent a la structure de 
Torganisation et a V influence que les directeurs des bibl iotheques exercent sur la gestion de ces 
entreprises en perlode de crise financiered II vous faudra environ une heure pour remplir ce 
questionnaire* 

N.8. Les chiffres qui apparaiiser.t #ntre crochets [ ] servent au codage des donnees. Veuillez ne 
pas en tenir compte dans vos reponses. 



Nun de la bibliotheque: 



1/2 



1™ p ARTIE: LA BIBLIOTHEQUE 

1. Priere de donner ci-apres le titre des personnes qui, selon vous, exercent le plus d'influence sur 
le fonctlonnement de la bibliotheque. Vous n'avez pas a vous limitej aux cadres superieurs ou a 
1 'equipe de direction* 

TITRES 



Si Tespace est insuffisant, veuiHez cocher ici et continuer sur la derniere page du 

questionnaire* 

Tndiquez l 1 impact de chacun des facteurs arabiants suivants sur votre bibliotheque. (COCHEZ TOUS LES 
WJEURS.) 

AUCUN PEU UN CERTAIN IMPACT IMPACT 

FACTEUR* IMPACT 0 1 IMPACT IMPACT CONSIDERABLE ENORKE 

a) Nature politique de Tuniverslte 

b) N ombre des usagers 

c) Composition de la population desservie 

d) Repartition des imagers sur le campus 

e) Reseaux et systemes de bibliotheque 

f) Resources Mnanderes 



g) Concurrence, •». ex., medias, autres 
etabltssemtn 5 d'enseignement, autres 
btblioth*" :S, Hbrairies 

h) Autres fcjrniss^urs d* information sur 
le campus, p. ex., centre informatique/ 
de donnees, mediathequt, librairle 
universitaire 

i) Edtteurs, representtnts des maisons 
d'edWon 

j) Main-d'oeuvre disponible 

k) Syndicats 

1) Lois, reglements 

at) Gouvernement provincial 

n) Gouvernement federal 

o) Autres facteurs (s.v.p. precisez.) 



8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

IS 

16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 

22 
23 



* Cette etude est subventionnee par le Conseil de rechercho en sciences humaines du Canada. 
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Ce que Je connals de chacun des facteurs amblants sulvants me sufflt pour prendre des decisions. 
(COCHEZ TOUS IES FACTEURS,) 

TOUJOURS SOUVENT PARFOIS* RAREHENT JAMAIS 
FACTEURS SUFF1SANT SUFFISANT 5UFFISANT SUFFISANT SUFFISAKT 

a) Nature politique de 1'unlverslte _ 

b) N ombre des usagers 

c) Composition de la population desservle _ 

d) Repartition des usagers sur le campus . 

e) Reseaux et systimes de blbllotheque x 

f) Ressources flnancleres 

9) Concurrence, p. ex., medlas, autres 
etabllssements d'enselgnement, autres 

blbllotheques, llbralrles 

h) Autres fourntsseurs d'lnformatlon sur 
le campus, p. ex., centre Informatlque/ 
de donnees, medlatheque, llbralrle 

unlversltalre 

1) Edlteurs, representants des malsons 

d'edltlon 

J) Haln-d'oeuvre dlsponlble 

k) Syndlcats 

1) Lois, reglements 

») Gouvernement provincial 

n) Gouvernement federal 

0) Autres facteurs (s.v.p. preclsez.) 



Lor' que vous prenez des decisions, vous est-11 facile de trouver des renselgnements utiles sur 
;,.acun des facteurs amblants sulvants? (COCHEZ TOUS LES FACTEURS*) 

TOUJOURS SOUVENT PARFOIS RAREHENT JAMAIS 

FACTEURS FACILE FACILE FACILE FACILE FACILE 

a) Nature politique de 1'unlverslte 

b) Nombre des usagers 

c) Composition de la population desservle 

d) Repartition des usagers sur le campus 

e) Reseaux et systemes de blbllotheque 

f) Ressources flnancleres 

g) Concurrence, p. ex., medlas, autres 
etabllssements d'enselgnement, autres 

blbllotheques, llbralrles 

h) Autres fournlsseurs d 1 Information sur 
le campus, p. ex., centre Informatlque/ 
de donnees, medlatheque, llbralrle 

unlversltalre _^ 

1) Edlteurs, representants des malsons 

d'edltlon _ 

J) Maln-d'oeuvre dlsponlble 

k) Syndlcats 

1) Lois, reglements 

m) Gouvernement provincial 

n) Gouvernement federal 

0) Autres facteurs (s.v.p. preclsez.) 
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S. J'arrlve i predlre comment chacun des facteurs amblants sulvants changent. (COCHEI TOUS LES 
FACTEURS.) 



FACTEURS TOUJOURS 

a) Nature politique de Tunlverslte 

b) Nombre des usagers 

c) Composition de la population desservie 

d) Repartition des usagers sur le campus 

e) Reseaux et systimes de blbllotheque 

f) Ressources flnanderes 

9) Concurrence, p. ex., medlas, autres 
Stabllssements d'enselgnement, autres 

blbllotheques, I1br*1r1es 

h) Autres fournlsseurs d'1nformat1on sur 
le campus, p. ex., centre 1nformat1que/ 
de donnees, medlatheque, Hbralrle 

unlversltalre 

I) Edlteurs, representants des malsons 

d'edltlon 

J) Haln-d'oeuvre dlsponllle 

k) Syndicats 

1) Lois, reglements 

m) 6ouvem»;ent provincial 

n) Gouvernement federal „ 

o) Autres facteurs (s.v.p. preclsez.) 



SOUVENT 



PARFOIS RAREHENT 



JAMAIS 



Indiquez la frequence de votre participation a la prise de decisions dans les cas sulvants. 
(VEUILLEZ COCHER TOUTES LES DECISIONS EN FONDANT VOS RfPONSES SUR L'EXPtRIENCE DES OOUZE OERNIERS 
HOIS.) 



DECISIONS 

a) Engagement du personnel 
professional a temps pleln 

b) Engagement du perscwel technique et 
de soutlen 

c) Engagement d'autres employes 

d) Promotion du personnel professlonnel 

e) Modifications au budget de la 
blbllotheque 

f) Attribution des taches parmi le 
personnel disponlble 

g) A .ption des nouvelles polltlques 

h) Adoption de nouveaux programmes 

1) Attribution des taches a vos 
subordonnes 1mmed1ats 

j) CtabUssement des method es et des 
programmes d'entratnement au travail 
de la blbllotheque 

k) Creation de nouvelles unites 
admin 1 strati ves 

1) Creation de nouvelles sous-unites 
administrates 

m) Appreciation du personnel de la 
blbllotheque 

n) CtabUssement des methodes de travail 
i sulvre dans la blbllotheque 



TOUJOURS 



SOUVENT 



PARFOIS RAREHENT 



JAMAIS 



56 
57 
58 

59 
60 
61 



63 

64 

65 
66 
67 
68 
69 



70 

71 

1 72 
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11 
12 

14 

15 

16 
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7. 



le personnel qui depend de vous peut-11 prendre la decision definite dans les cas suivants. e- 



c'est- 



8. 



1-dire aglr sans votre autorlsatlon expresse? 

a) Engagement du personnel professlonnel a temps pleln 

b) Engagement du personnel technique et de soutlen 

c) Engagement d'autres employes 

d) Promotion du personnel professlonnel 

e) Modifications au budget de la blbllotheque 

f) Attribution des taches parml le personnel dlsponlble 

g) Adoption des nouvelles polltlques 

h) Adoption de nouveaux programmes 

1) Attribution des taches a leurs subordonnes Iroedlats 

j) Ctabllssement des methodes et des programmes d'entraTnement au 
travail de la blbllotheque 

k) Creatlor. de nouvelles unites administrates 

1) Creation de nouvelles sous-unites administrates 

m) Appreciation du personnel de la blbllotheque 

n) Etablissement des srcthodes de travail a » tre dans la blbllotheque 

Votre blbllotheque possede-t-elle: 

a) Une politique et des reglements generaux ecrlts? 

(I) Chaque employe en a-tll un exemplalre? 

(II) Chaque unite administrative en a-t-elle un exemplalre? 

b) Un manuel de procedures? 

(I) Chaque employe en a-t-11 un exemplalre? 

(II) Chaque unite administrative en a-t-elle un exemplalre? 



OUI [1] 



NON [2] 



OUI [1] 



NON [2] 



c) Des description; d'emplol ecrites? — 

(I) Chaque employe en a-t-11 un exemplalrei _ 

(II) Chaque unite administrative en a-t-elle un exemplalre? _ 

Les enonces suivants on* trait a la structure de votre organisation. (VEUILLEZ COCHER CHAQUE 
ENONCE EN FONDANT WS REACTIONS SUR f EXPERIENCE DES DOUZE DERNIERS HOIS.) 



17 
18 

i 9 

20 
21 
22 

. 23 

. 24 

.25 

. 26 

. 27 
28 

. 29 
30 



32 

; 33 

34 

35 

; 36 

37 
38 
39 



ENONCfS 

a) En general, je peux prendre toute decision qui 
affecte mon poste sans devoir recoupr aux 
autorites de qui depend la blbllotheque* 

b) Le personnel n'est guere llbre d'agir tant 
qu'un superviseur n'a pas approuve une 
decision* 

c) Une personne chargee d'un travail a presque 
Tentlere liberte de Teffectuer a sa guise. 

d) Qulconque voudralt prendre ses propres 
decisions serait vUe decourage lei. 

e) Heme les questions de peu dMmportance dolvent 
etre soumises a I'autorite pour etre 

t ran c hies. 

f) A toute fin pratique, le personnel peut aglr a 
sa guise 1c 1 • 

g) Les supervlseurs ex ere en t une surveillance 
constante sur les employes pour assurer 

I 'observance des regies et directives. 

h) La majorite des employes Id definissent leurs 
fonctlons selon leurs propres criteres. 

1) Les employes ont I 9 Impression qu*on les 
surveille constamment pour s'assurer ouMls 
respectent toutes les regies et directives. 

j) II exlste pour mon poste une description ecrite 
compl ete. 



ABSOLUHENT PLUS VRAI PLUS FAUX ABSOLUKENT 
VRAI QUE FAUX QUE VRAI FAUX 



40 

41 
42 

, 43 

44 

45 

46 

. 47 

48 
49 
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10. 



12. 



ABSGLl'HENT PLUS VRA1 PLUS FAUX ABSOLUMENT 
VRAI QUE FAUX QUE VRAl FAUX 



ENONCES 

k) Quol qu'il arrive, j'al une marche a sulvre pour 

faire face a la situation. — — — — 

1) Chaque employe a on travail precis a accomplir. — — — 

a) On tnslste toojours sur V Importance de passer 

par les echelons administrates. — — 

n) L'etabllssement conserve ur.e appreciation ecrlte 

du rendenent de chaque employe. 

o) Nous devons a tout moment sulvre des methodes de 

fonctlonnement strlctes. 

p) Lorsque nous avons un probleme, nous devons 
toujours nous adresser i la mime personne pour 

le resoudre. — 

D'apres vous, conwent pourralt-on caracterlser de maniere 3lcb*le I'adoinlstratlon des blbllotheques 
de votre unlversite? (COCHEZ UNE SEULE REPONSE.) 



[1] TRES CENTRALISEE 

[3] dEcentralisEe 



[2] CEMTRAL1SEE 

[4] TRtS OECENTRALISEE 



11 I votre avis dans quelle mesure tlent-on coropte de 1'oplnlon du personnel professlonnel quand on 
prend des decisions dm *c*re ^Miotheque? (COCHEZ UNE SEULE REPONSE.) 



[1] ENT1EREMENT 

[4] UN PEU 



[2] DAM UNE GRANDE MESURE 

[S] PAS OU TOUT 



[3] DANS UNE CERTAINE HESURE 



Veulllez Indlquer votre reaction aux enonces sulvants en cochant la colonne qui ex pr lite le mletix 
votre opinion. (COCHEZ TOUS LES ENOHCES.) 



ENTlEREHENT SANS a EN ENTICEMENT 

D' ACCORD D'ACCOaD OPINION OESACCORO EN OESACCORO 



fcNOFXEj 

a) Partlclper a la prise de decisions 
apporte satisfaction au personnel. 

b) Partlclper a la prise de decisions 
an el lore le rendement du personnel. 

c) La participation du personnel i la 
planlficatlcn et a la realisation de 
changements dans la blbllotheque 
accelere V accompli ssenent de ces 
changements. 

d) On a exagere V Importance de la 
participation du personnel. 



13. Votre blbllotheque a-t-elle des comites permanents? 

0U1 [1] _ NON [2] Dans la negative, passez a la question 14. 

Oans raffiroative, fr.diquez les comites autorlses a prendre des decisions definitives. 

COMITES 



14. Votre blbllotheque a-t-elle des comites ad hoc? 

qui [1] NON Z2] Oans la negative, passez a la question 15. 

Oans I'afflreatlve, Indlquez les comites autorlses a prendre des decisions definitives. 

comitEs 
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51 

52 

53 

54 

56 



57 



58 

59 

60 

61 
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10 
11 

12 
13 
14 
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15. Indlquez les fonctlons de votre blbllotheque qui sont automatlsees. 

FONCTIONS 



16. *n vous basant sur dcs equivalents temps pleln, comblen de blbllotheca profess }°™fl*. d « 
uibliotechniclens et de commls travalllent presentemenfc dans votre blbllotheque? tUTIUSEZ LA 
DEFINITION ETABLIE PAR VOTRE BIBLIOTHEQUE POUR CES CATEGORIES.) 



EMPLOYES 
Blbllothecalres professlonnels 
Blbllotechnldens 
C cowls 

Autres (S.V.P. precise*.) 



N0H8RE 



17. Indlquez les categories d'eaployes syndlques. 

EMPLOYES 

Blbllothecalres professlonnels 

Blbllotechnlclens 

Commls 

Autres (S.V.P. preclsez.) 



SYNOIQllfS 
OUI [1] NON [2] 



18. De quels systemes ou reseaux votre blbllotheque falt-elle partle? 

SYSTENE/RESEAU 



19. Exlste-t-11 pour votre blbllotheque un document qui fait etat de ses objectlfs? 

OUI [1] NON [2] 

20. De quelles associations de blbllotheques/blbUothecalres votre blbllotheque est-elle membre 
collectlf? 

ASSOCIATIONS 



21. Au tours des dlx dernleres annees, votre blbllotheque a-*-elle effectue: 

OUI [1] 

a) Un* analyse des bes->1ns? 

b) Une etude des usagers? 

c) O'autres etudes? (S.V-°. precise*.) 



NON [2] 



15 
16 
17 
18 
19 



30 
31 
32 

33 
34 

35 

. 36 
, 37 

. 38 
39 

40 

. 41 
42 
m 43 
b 44 
45 



46 
47 

48 
49 
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22* Cxlste-t-11 un processus de planlflcatlon dans votre bibllotheque? OUI [1] NON [2] _ 

23* Indlcuez pour chacune des categories sulvantes ccabten de postes ont cesse d'exls'cer pour des 
ralsons budgetalres depuis que votre bibllotheque sublt des restrict lonsTlnancleres. S1 aucune 
cessation n'a eu 11eu t veulllez passer a la question 24* 



50 



24, 



25. 



26* 



27. 



POSTES 



NOKBRE DE 
POSTES 



a) Postes administrates occupes par des blbllothecalres 

b) Po$tes non administrates occupes par des blbllothecalres 

c) Postes administrates occupes par du personnel professlonnel autre que 

des blbllothecalres 

d) Postes non administrates occupes par du personnel professlonnel autre 

que des blbllothecalres 

e) Postes occupes par du personnel non professlonnel _ 

Indlquez pour chacune des categories sulvantes comblen de postes ont ete crees depuis que votre 
bibllotheque sublt des restrictions flnancleres. SI aucun poste n'a ete cree, veulllez passer a la 
question 25. 

NOHBRE DE 

POSTES POSH* 

a) Postes administrates occupes par des blbllothecalres 

b) Postes non administrates occupes par des blbllothecalres 

c) Postes administrates occupes par du personnel professlonnel autre que 

des blbllothecalres 

d) Postes non administrates occupes par du personnel professlornel autre 

que des blbllothecalres 

e) Postes occupes par du personnel non professlonnel 

Pour autant que je pulsse en juger, les restrictions flnancleres de ma blbllotleque representent: 
(COCHEZ UNE REPONSE.) 

[1] Un phenomene temporal re 

[2] Une tendance dont on ne peut pas prevolr la fin 

Veulllez Indlquer votre reaction a chacyn oes enonces sulvants en cochant la colonne qui exprlme le 
mieux votre opinion* (COCHEZ TOUS LES ENONCES.) 



ENTIEREKENT 
D'ACCORD 



SANS „ EN ENTIEREHENT 
D'ACCORD OPINION DESACCORD " DESACCORD 



ENONCES 

a) General ement a la fin de la journee, 
j'al r Impression d'avolr accompli 

quelque chose d'utlle. 

b) Generalement, mon superleur reconnaTt 

les efforts que je fals au travail. 

c) Hon poste actuel me permettra d'en 

ohtenlr un mellleur a l'avenlr. _ 

d) Mon travai: m* Incite a falre de mon 

mleu/* 

e) Hon emp;?1 me fournlt des occasions 

de devel opponent personnel. 

f) Hon travail me permet d'assumer 
autant de responsabllltes que je 

veux. _ 

Veulllez Indlquer votre reaction i chacyn des enonces sulvants en cochant la colonne qui exprlme le 
mieux votre opinion. (COCHEZ TOUS LES ENONCES.) 

SANS EN ENTIEREHENT 

O'ACCORO OPINION DESACCORD EN DESACCORD 



ENONCES 

a) En perlode de restrictions 
flnancleres, 11 Importe que le (la) 
blbllothecalre en chef solt un(e) 
veritable leader. 

b) En perlode de restrictions 
flnancleres, le (la) blbllothecalre en 
chef devrait etre Innovateur(-trlce). 

c) Henace(e) par les restrictions 
flnancleres, le (la) blbllothecalre en 
chef devrait defendre le budget qui 
permet de malntenlr le service au 
niveau des dernleres annees. 



ENTIEREHENT 
D'ACCORD 
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65/6 
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71 

3 72 
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27. Suite 

fNONCgS 



ENTlfREMENT SANS EN ENTI&REHENT 

O'ACCORO D 1 ACCORD OPINION OgSACCORO EN OESACCORO 



d) Face i r obligation d'accepter une 
diminution des ressources, le (la) 
bibllothecaire en chef ne devralt 
effectuer que des coupures 
systimatlques. 

e) En perlode de restrictions 
flnanderes, le (la) bibllothecaire en 
chef devralt redulre de fagon massive 
les frals generaux de la blbllotheque. 

f) En perlode de restrictions 
flnanderes, le (la) blbllcthfcaire en 
chef devralt falre son possible pour 
economlser sur les couts d<» la 
maln-d'oeuvre. 

g) En perlode de restriction! 
f1>anderes, le (la) bibllothecaire en 
chef devralt demander aux autorltes de 
Tunlverslte qu'on 1'alde a Implanter 
les restrictions* 

h) En perlode de restrictions 
flnanderes, le (la) bibllothecaire en 
chef devralt restrelndre le champ 
d'activltes de la blbllotheque. 

1) En perlode de restrictions 

flnanderes > le (la) bibllothecaire en 
chef devralt demander Valde des 
unites les plus fortes de la 
blbllotheque dans 1 1 Implantation des 
reductions. 

J) tors de 1'appllcation des coupures. 11 
est blen plus important que le (la) 
bibllothecaire en chef obtienne 
1 'approbation de la haute 
administration que celle de n'lmporte 
quel autre secteur de Vuniverslte. 

k} tors de 1' application des coupures. 11 
est blen plus important que le (la) 
bibllothecaire en chef obtienne 
1 'approbation du consell 
d'adminlstration que celle de n'importe 
quel autre organe. 

1) II Incombe a tout(e) bibllothecaire 
professlonnel(le) de reslster a toute 
tentative de redulre les services. 

m) lorsqu'e»le s'avere Inevitable, la 
reduction des services devralt 
s* effectuer de maniere a affecter le 
molns possible les aspects 
professlonnels du service. 

n) les reductions devraient se faire aux 
frals du personnel admlni strati f 
plutot qu'a ceux des services 
publics. 

o) C'est au (a la) bibllothecaire en chef 
de decider en definitive des unites 
qui doivent subir les coupures les 
plus importantes. 

p) Une unite sublssant des coupures 
devralt avoir la possibility d'en ^ 
appeler a un groupe plutot qu'au (a 
la) bibllothecaire en chef. 

q) II devralt exister au seln de la 
blbllotheque un organe independant du 
(de la) bibllothecaire en chef a qui 
une unite ou un particuller puisse 
s'adresser lors d'un confllt entre les 
aspects admlni strati fs et 
professlonnels du travail* 

r) Un(e) bibllothecaire est sans recours 
lorsque )a dlrectionjmpose des 
restrictions flnanderes. 
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16 



17 



18 
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20 



21 



22 



23 



24 



25 



26 
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27. Suite 



fNONCtS 



ENTICEMENT SANS . EN ENTICEMENT 

O'ACCORO 0' ACCORD OPINION OESACCORO EN OESACCORO 



$) Le syndlcat constitue la mellleure 
defense des blbllothecalres 
profess lonnels contre les restrictions 
flnanderes imposees aux blbllotheques. 



28. Cochez les services non gratults de votre blbllotheque. 
SERVICES 

a) Prit entre blbllotheques 

b) H1cro-ord1nateurs 

c) Photocople 

d) Machines a ecrlre 

c) Recherche documentalre en direct 

f) Documents audlo-vlsuels 

g) Autres (s.v.p. preclsez.) 



28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 

34 

35 



2C PART IE: VOS ANTECEDENTS 



29. Quand etes-vous ne(e)? 



30. Sftxe: Femlnln [1] 



31. 
32. 

33. 



34. 



35. 



36. 



Avant 1920 
1920 - 1929 
1930 * 1939 
1940 - 1949 
1950 - 1959 
1960 ou apres 



Hasculln [2] 



36 



Depuls canblen d'annees occupez-vous votre poste actuel? N OMBRE D'ANNEES 

Le poste que vous occuplez avant celul que vous avez a present eta1t-1l surtout admlnlstrattf? 
DUI [1] NON [2] 

Cu occuplez-vous ce poste? (COCHEZ UNE SEUIE REPDNSE.) 

[1] Dans la blbllotheque de la mime unlverslte 

[2] Dans une autre blbllotheque 

[3] Allleurs que dans une blbllotheque 



Depuls comblen d'annees travail lez-vous 

a) dans ce systime de blbllotheque? 

b) en tant que blbllothicalre professlonnel (le)? 



N 0MB RE O'ANNfES 



Quel est votre grade unlversltalre le plus eleve en bibllotheconomie? 

_ aucun [i] _ B.B1bl./BLS [2] M.B1M./MLS [3] PhO/DLS en bibllotheconomie [4] 

_ autre (veulllez preclser.) [5] 



Quel est votre grade unlversltalre le plus eleve dans une discipline autre que la b1bl1otheconcm1e? 

aucun [1] B.A., B.Sc. e<J autre premier grade [2] M.A., M.Sc. ou Vequlvalent [3] 

doctorat [4] autre (veulllez preclser.) [5] 



37 



38/3! 



40 
41 



42/4 
44/4 



46 



47 
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VEUULEZ REP0N0RE AUX QUESTIONS 37-40 OANS U TABLEAU CI'OESSOUS. 



37* Oe quelle($) assodatlon(s) professlonnelle(s) etes-vous membre? 

38, A comblen d'assemblees annuelles de ces associations professlonnelles 
avez-vous asslste depuls Janvier 1980? 

39, Oepuls Janvier 1980, avez-vous presente un memolre a une reunion 
d'une de ces associations? 

40, Oepuls Janvi*r 1980, avez-vous ete elu(e) au bureau d'une ou 
plusleurs de ces associations? 



Norn des associations 
(question 37) 



Assemblee(s) 
annuel 1e(s) 
(question 38) 



Hanoi re(s) 
presenters ) 
(question 39) 



48 

. 52 
.56 
60 
64 



49 

53 
57 
61 
65 



50 
54 
58 
62 
66 



Fonctton(s) 
(question 40) 



51 
55 
59 
63 
67 



et 



S1 vous etes membre de plus de dnq associations professlonnelles, veulllez cock-r id m 
ccntlnuer sur la dernlere page du questionnaire. 

41. Avez-vous des objectlfs de carrlere que vous almerlez attelndre? 

GUI [i] NON [2] Dans la negative, veulllez passer a la question 42. 

S1 vous avez repondu OUI, les restrictions flnanderes ont-elles eu un effet sur vos objectlfs de 
carrlere? 

OUI [1] NON [2] 

42. Cojnment envlsagez-vous votre avenlr professlonnel d'1d deux ans? 



4 72 
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43. Comment en>1sagez-vous votre avenlr professlonnel d*1ct cinq ans? 



7/8 
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44. Coflvnentilres addltlonnels: [ 1 Quelques-uns 2 Aucun] 
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NOUS VOUS REMERCIONS VIVEMENT OE VOTRE COLLABORATION. 

Prlere de retourner le questionnaire rempH aux: 

Professeurs Ethel Auster et Laurent-G. Oenis 
Faculty of Library and Information Sden-.e 
University of Toronto 
140 St* George Street 
Toronto, Ontario 
H5S 1A1 
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UNIVERSITY OF TORONTO 
FACULTY OF LIBRARY AND INFORMATION SCIBNCB 
MANAGEMENT OF RETRENCHMENT IN CANADIAN ACADEMIC LIBRARIES 
LIBRARY DIRECTORS 1 INTBRVIEW 

Interviewer: Date: 

Library: ,_ 



1 . Looking back over the past few years , what would you say 
have been the most telling effects of financial restraints 
on the library? 

Probes : services 
finances 

staff, numbers, morale 
^^collections 

decision-making 
structure 
leadership style 
^user satisfaction and response to cuts 
(see Question 3) 
goals and objectives 



la* What has happened to productivity since the beginning of 
f inancial restraints? 



lb. If the library has a written statement of its goals and 
objectives (Question 19), ask how the statement was arrived 
at* 

N.B . Try to see if a link exist between the answer and 
Question 21 re needs studies, user studies or other 
studies conducted in the past 10 years. 
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lc. Often in a period of financial restraints one is forced to 
produce revenues , even in a not-f or-prof i t organizat ion . 
Has it been the case for you? Explain* 



2. How did you cope with the situations that arose? What were 
your main considerations? (service, politics, union, staff, 
public) 



2b. Some say that in a period of financial restraints management 
becomes more democrat ic • Has it een so here? 



Did the organizational structure of 
because of financial restraints? 



the 1 ibrary change 



3. How have your users reacted to the changes brought about by 
financial restraints? 



What attempts, if any, have been made to join forces with 
other entities on campus? (See also Question 9. ) 



What impact have financial restraints had on you personally 
and on your position? 
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5a. (Question 41) How have financial restraints affected your 
career objectives? 



6. How have your staff responded to financial restraints? (Be 
sure that job satisfaction is mentioned and discussed.) 



7. What is the role of your library committee in the management 
of financial restraints in the library? (membership , re- 
sponsibilities, other influential groups) 



7a. How have financial restraints affected the way you manage 
the library? 



7b. Financial restrictions have been a reality in your library 
since 

During that period, how have you affected the cutbacks? (* 
to all units, priorities, etc.) 

Have there been changes in the way you have implemented cut- 
backs over the years? 



8. Are the staff unionized? If so, what role has the union 
played in retrenchment? 
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9. What sorts of influence have you been able to marshall to 
help you cope with financial restraints in the library? 
(faculty, administrators , outoide help ) . 



9a. Has the perception of the library on campus changed because 
of f inane ial restraints? 



10. Have you found MRAP or some other system useful in coping 
with cutbacks? 



11. If you lost expertise in the library, what impact did this 
' have? 



11a. Question 23 deals with numbers and kinds of positions which 
have been cut. What have the consequences of these cuts 
been? 



lib. Question 24 deals with establishment of new positions. Why 
were such posit ions created? 
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12* When a conflict arises between what a unit wants to and 
the funds allocated to that unit, how is that conflict 
resolved? 



13. What effect, if any, have financial restraints had on making 
the various units of your library more competitive . (Watch 
for budget) . 



14. What difficulties, if any, have financial restraints created 
in reconciling the goals and objectives of the various units 
of your library with the broader goals and objectives of the 
library itself? 



15. How have financial restraints affected the control that you 
exercise over the personnel and the activities of the 
various units? 



15a. Some people say that in a period of financial restraints, it 
is very difficult to implement change or to innovate. What 
has your experience been on this? 



16. What would you say is the more appropriate leadership style 
in a period of financial restraints? (a reactive or pro- 
active stance) 
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17. What is your style of leadership? 




18. Some people have argued that budgetary restraints enhance 
the creativity of the chief administrator while others claim 
that they turn the director into a bureaucrat. How do you 
feel about this? 



18a. Have financial restraints imposed changes in the abilities 
of the middle manager to manage? In their management style 
or technique? 



19. Some people say that "financial restraints affect the enjoy- 
ment of work^ug. Is it so ... 

a) for you? 
why? 



b) for your immediate subordinates? 
why? 



c) for the library's professional staff? 
why? 
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20. What would you say are the rewards for managing restraint 
successfully? 

Probes: - tangible rewards (salary increase, perks of any 
kind, etc. ) 
- intangible rewards (e.g. recognition) 



21. Which of these did you get? 



22. What negative effects have financial restraints had on you? 
Probes: resentment, morale, illness 

* 



What effect do you think financial restraints will have on 
the pursuit of scholarly activities in the future? 



24. What implications do you think continued financial re- 
straints will have for academic research libraries in 
Canada? 



25. What do you think will happen to this library in the next 
five years if the present situation continues? 
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26. Is there any positive fall-out from cutbacks? If so, what 
are they? (deadwood) 



27. If you had a sudden unexpected windfall, what would you do 
with it? 



28. If you could go back , what would you do differently? 
( active/ reactive) 



29. What advice would you give to a CEO facing financial re- 
straints? 



30. Is there anything else you would like to add? 



This has been most useful. Thank you so much for helping 
us. Your responses will, of course, .amain confidential* 
We will be pleased to send you a summary of the findings 
when the study is completed. 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF TORONTO 
FACULTY. OF LIBRARY AND INFORMATION SCIENCE 

LA GESTION DES BIBLIOTKEQUES UNIVERSITAIRES CANADIENNES 
A L 'HEURE DES RESTRICTIONS BUBG&FAIRES 

INTERVIEW DES DIRECTEURS DE B I B L I OTHEQUES 



Interviewer: . — Da*e: 

Bib liotheque: 



i. Reportez-vous a quelques annees en avvieve. Selon vqus/ 9 

parmi les effuts des restrictions budgstaires, quels sont ceux qui 
vnus sembl^nt avoir Ite* les plus signif icatif s pour la bibliiatheque? 

A sonder: services 

finances ^ . 

personnel: nombre d 'employes* moral 
— 5> collections 

«r# _ prise de decisions 

# structure. 

leadership ^ 

_ fc!egr£ de satisfaction des usagers et leur reaction 

j aux coupures budgetairesj vosA 

t objectifs 



IA. Qu*est-il advenu . productivity depuis le commencement des restridtiims 

fina *.cieres? 

IB. Si la bibliotheque a un document qui fait etat de ses objects fs (Q. 19;),- demander 

comment on en est arrive a formuler ces objectifs. N.B.- Q. 21 ifemande 
si la bibliotheque a effectue depuis 10 ans une analy*;e des besonns, 
une etude des usagers 6u d'autres etudes. Tenter de fyire le lign entre 
les deux . 

IC. II arrive souvent qu f en periode de restrictions financiered l*on soit oblige 

de produire des revenus meme dans une institution a buts non-lucratifs. 
Cela a-t-il ete le cas pour vcus. Sxpliquer. 
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# '_2 Comment avez-vous fait face aux situations decoulant des restrictions 
! * bud g£ta ires? Veuillez indiquer vos preoccupations principals. 
! (service, questions politique*, syndicate personnel. publicR 

» 
i 

^A. Certains disent qu'en periode de restrictions financiers la gestion d'une 
institution se democratise sensiblement . Fut-ce le cas ici? 
La bibliotheque a-t-elle du changer sa structure face aux restrictions 
financieresZ 



'I 

.- 
t 

! 



3 Veuillez decrire la reaction des usagers de votre bibliothe\ue aux 
changements occasionnes par les restrictions budgetaires. 



• 4. Veuillez indiquer toute tentative faite en vue de vous allien* 
d'autres entity's sur le campus. 



_5 Precisez s'il vous plaft I 'impact des restrictions budgetaires sur 

vous personnellement ainsi que sur votre paste. 




5A. (Q.^l) Comment les restriction financieres ont-elles affecte vos objwstifs 
de carriere? 



6, Decrivez s'il vous plait 



la reaction du personnel de votre 
1 bibliothliue'aux restrictions budgetaires.^ /f^u^x^ jr^^ 

^^^o<^> ^^^jx^^ ^x^u^jr 



t 

e 
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7. Quel role joue votre comite" de bibliotheque dans 1 'application 

des restrictions budgetaires de la bibliotheque? 

(composition do comity, responsab i 1 it£s# autres groupes inAbents) 



4 



• *j * **** f* 



A. Les restrictions financieres ont-elles affecte la maniere dont vous adrinistre 
la bibliotheque? Comment? 



7B. Les restrictions financieres sont une realite dans votre bibliotheque 5ipuis_ 



Pendant cette periode, comment avez vous implante les coupures? % a tous. 
priorites, etc. Y a-t-il eu des changements au cours des annees?? 



8. Les employes^uont-ils syndiques? Dans 1 'af f irm^tivet veui3Tez 
1 decrire le role du syndicat vis-a-vis des restrictions budgetaires. 



_9— Avez-vous r£ussi a vous allier certains individus ou certaxra 
groupes influents face aux restrictions budgetaires? Lesqud£5> 
(prof es-seurs* administrateurs* aide exterieure) 



#- 



La perception qu'on a de la bicl.'.otheque sur le campus a-t-elle changeaala 
lumiere des restrictions financieres? 



10 



Le systeme MRAP (Management Review and Analysis Program^ 
un autre systeme de gestion* s'est-il avufe utile pour vc 
periode de restrictions budgetaires? 



cxu 
vai£b en 



Si votre bibliotheque a subi la perfce de certaines compefamces 
specialises* quelles en ont £t£ les consequences? 



11A. .3. 23: nombre et nature des postes qui ont cesse d'exister. Quelles «n ont 
ete les consequences? 

11B # Q. 2b : nombre et nature des postes crees. Quelles ont ete let> rai;?^? qui 
ont justifie ces nouveaux postes? 

EMC 3si 3S4 
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11C. Avez-vous des programmes, des services ou des activites que vous avez etablis 
conjointe-ent avec d'autres bibliotheques ou d'autres depart ements de 
l'Universite? 



12. Lors d 'un conflit entre les objectifs d 'une unite* administrative et 
les fonds qui lui sont alloues# comment le conflit est-il resolu? 



9 



13. Les restrictions budgetaires ont-elles eu pour effet de rendre 
| - les diverses unites de votre bib 1 iotheque plus competitives? 

Expliquez s'il vous plaf't. (Accorder une attention particuliere 
aux commentait es sur le budget. ) 



m _14. Veuillei indiquer toute dxf f icult^ occasionnee par les restrictions 



budgetaires lorsqu'il s'agit de concilier les objectifs des 
diverses unites de votre b lb 1 iotheque avec les objectifs 
globaux de la bib 1 iotheque. 



i 



*.15._Quelles ont ,et*T les consequences des restrictions budgetaires 

par rapport au controle que vous exercez sur le personnel et par 
rapport aux activites des diverses unites de la b ibliatheque? 

15A. Certains disent »iqu' en periode de restrictions financieres il devient tres 

difficile d' implant er Jfout changement ou d'innover. Quelle a ete votre 
experience a cet egard? 



16. Seion vous# quel genre de leadership convient le mieux en ^ 

periode de restrictions financieres,- un leadership caracterise 
} par-la .reaction ou par .1 'action? . . ... ... 
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7. Comment deer' r iez-vous votre leadership a vous? 



18. Les ons affirment que les restrictions budgetaires stimalent 
la creativite" du directeur tandis que les autres pretendeort 
qu'elles font de ce dernier un bureaucrats. Quelle est 
votre opinion sur cette question? 



l8A. Parmi les cadres les restrictions financieres ont-elles cree dans chaageaeats 

dans les techniques de gestion et les qualites necessaires aux gastiannaires? 



v •:..!9. Certaines personnea disent que les restrictions budgetairss 
S nuisent au plaisir de travailler. Cela est-il le cas... 



• 



a) pour vous? 
pourquoi? 



b) pour vos subordonnes immediats? 

pourquoi? 



c) pour le personnel prof essionnel de la b ib liotheque? 



pourquoi? 



20. Selon vous* comment recompense t-on celui ou celle qui resssit a 
b.U T n administrer les restrictions budgetaires? 

A tonder: - recompenses mat€rielles (augmentation de salaxre* 

.... .. _ benefices de n'importe quel genre* etc.) . 

- recompenses non materielles (p. ex. $ consideration! 
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21. Lesquelles de ces recompenses avez-vous obtenue? vous-meme? 



22. Quelles repercussions negatives les restrictions financieres 
ont-elles eues sur vous? 



i 

I A sonder: ressentiment* moral* sante 



i — 



L23. Quel sera* a votre avis* 1 'ef f et des restrictions budgetaires sur 



la poursuite du savoir? 



1^24. Dans le cas de restrictions budgetaires prolongees* quelles 
j^fc repercussions prevoy ez-vous dans les b ibl iotheques univers itaires 
canadiennes? 



r 25. A votre avi<*# si la situation actuelle continue* qu 'adviendra-t-i 1 

de cette b ibliotheque durant les cinq prochaines 

annees? 



26. Les coupures budgetaires ont-elles eu des retombees positives? 
Lesquelles? /3cuas ^+**-<r*jC ct^jC st/~* ^AuSstf. u^Mjin^^>^ f 



\ 



Si tout a" coup il vous tombait du ciel une somrne xnattendue* 
qu'en feriez-vous? 



10 



28. 



S'il vous etait possiblejla periode des restrictions budg&aires 
depuis le d€but# que^ous^er iez-^d if f ^reniment? 



-29. Quels conseils donner iez-vous au directeur general 
qui doit fair* face aux restrictions budgtftaires? 



30. Aimer ie*-vous ajouter autre chose? 



VOTRE AIDE NOUS A ETE TRES PRECIEUSE ET NOUS VOUS EN REMERC BDNS. IL 

VA SANS DIRE QUE VQS REPONSES RESTERONT CONFIDENTIELLES. NOUS 

SERONS HEUREUX DE VOUS FAIRE PARVENIR UN RESUME DES RESULTATS 
DE CETTE ETUDE LORSGU 'ELLE SERA TERM I NEE. 
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Alphabetical List of the Canadian Association of Research 
Libraries' (CARL) Members Represented in the Study. 

University of British Columbia 
University of Calgary 
Car let on University 
Concordia University 
Dalhousie University 
University of Guelph 
Universite Laval 
University of Manitoba 
McGill University 

Memorial University of Newfoundland 
Universite de Montreal 
University of New Brunswick 
University of Ottawa 
Universite du Quebec a Montreal 
Queen's University 
University of Regina 
Simon Fraser University 
University of Toronto 
University of Victoria 
University of Waterloo 
University of Western Ontario 
University of Windsor 
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UNIVERSITY OF TORONTO 
FACULTY OF LIBRARY AND INFORMATION SCIENCE 

Management of Retrenchment in Canadian Academic Libraries 

Descriptive Information for Library Staff 

Professors Ethel Auster and Laurent -G. Denis have been awarded a grant by the 
Social Sciences and Humanities Research Council of Canada to conduct a study 
on the management of retrenchment in Canadian academic libraries. The study 
will involve a survey of the professional staffs of academic libraries through- 
out Canada as well as selected interviews. 

If you accept the invitation to take part, you will be asked to fill out a 
questionnaire and consent to be interviewed. Your Chief Librarian will be sent 
a set questionnaires thst will be distributed to the professional staff. Staff 
members will return their answers directly to the researchers* 

We anticipate that our study will do at le ,st two things: 1) provide a 
clear nation-wide picture of how university libraries have been affected by 
severe and continuing financial restraints; and 2) identify stages that libraries 
go through in the retrenchment process and the characteristics associated with 
each stage. The identification of those stages would allow administrators to 
plot the course that their own libraries could be expected to follow on the 
continuum of retrenchment and enable them to anticipate and therefore cope 
better with the changes that lay ahead. Zy knowing what the likely consequences 
of retrenchment might be, library administrators would be in a stronger position 
to plan and undertake preventive measures. 

For the study to be a success, we need your support. Please participate and help 
us to get an accurate picture of life as it currently exists in Canadian academic 
libraries. Rest assured that all information gathered will be treated in the 
strictest confidence and that findings will be reported in aggre ; ite form only. 
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We are grateful that you have agreed to participate in our research 
in the management of retrenchment in Canadian academic research libraries. 
The project is supported by a grait from the Social Sciences and 
Humanities Research Council of Canada. 



The first stage of your participation in this study is the completion 
of the attached questionnaire. Many of the questions require only a check 
mark to answer. It should take you about forty-five minutes to respond to 
all the questions. When you have completed the questionnaire, please return 
it to us in the stamped, addressed envelope provided. 

The jecond stage of your participation is an interview based upon 
some of the responses in the questionnaire. We will be in touch with you 
shortly to arrange a time and date for the interview suited to your 
convenience . 



All information gathered will be treated confidentially and will be 
seen only by the members of the research team. Your name and that of your 
institution will not be mentioned in any of the reports which will be 
prepared as a result of the study. 

Thank you for your cooperation. We look forward to meeting and 
discussing our research with you. 



Yours truly, 



Laurent-G. Denis and 
Ethel Auster 

Principal Co-Investigators 
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Sample Letter A: English 



May 10, 1985 

&Name& , 
&Tit le&, 
&Addressl& , 
&address2& , 
&address3& , 
&city&,&prov&, 
&Code&, 

Dear > ? alut&, 

We are grateful that you have agreed to participate in our 
research on the management of retrenchment in Canadian academic 
research libraries. The project is supported by a grant from the 
Social Sciences and Human i ties Research Council of Canada. 

The first stage of your participation in this study is the 
completion of the attached questionnaire. Many of the questions 
require orly a check mark to answer. It should take you about an 
hour to respond to all the questions. When you have completed 
the questionnaire, please return it to us in the stamped, 
addressed envelope provided, if at all possible before &Date&. 

The second stage of your participation is an interview based 
upon some of the responses in the questionnaire. We will be in 
touch with you shortly to arrange a time ard date for the inter- 
view suited to your convenience. 

All information gathered will be treated confidentially and 
will be seen only by the members of the research team. Your name 
and that of vour institution will not be mentioned in any of the 
reports which will be prepared as a result of the study. 

If you have not already sent us the names of all profes- 
sional personnel working in the library, may we remind you to do 

so at your earliest convenience? We would like to send a 

personal copy of a questionnaire to each professional staff 
member. 

Thank yoi for your cooperation. We look forward to meeting 
and disc us sing our research with you. 

Yours truly, 



Laurent-G. Denis and 
Ethe^ Auster 

/mc Principal Co-Investigators 
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Sample Letter A: French 



&name& , 
&addressl&, 
J!«address2&, 
&address3& , 



le 29 mai, 1985 



&salut& , 

L'etude a laquelle vous avez si gracieusement accepte de 
participer est subventionnee par le Conseil de recherches en 
sciences liumaines du Canada. Elle porte sur la question des 
bibliotneques un ivers i ta i res canndiennes face aux restrictions 
budgetai res . 

Votre participation consiste, dans un premier temps, a 
remplir le questionnaire ci-jomt. Nous estimons qu'il vous 
faudra environ une heure pour repondre a toutes les questions 
car dans plusieurs cas il suffira de cocher v 0S reponses. Une 
fois rempli, veuillez nous retourner le questionnaire dans 
i enveloppe-retour pre-af f ranchie , si possible avant le &Date&. 

Dans un deuxieme temps, nous vous demanderons un» entrevue 
aU .!!_r S Je laquelle vous pourrez developper quelques -unes des 

; du questionnaire. Nous connuninnor 



au cours de laquelle vous pourrez developper 
reponses fournies par voie du questionnaire, 
prochainement avec vous afin de fixer une he 
vous conviendron t . 



Nous commun iquer ons 
ure et une date qui 



*-! 0U ^ S ,? eS informat i°ns recueillies resteront strictement 
contidentielxes et ne seront accessibles -iu ' a l'equipe de 
chercheurs. Aucun rapport decoulent de cette etude ne fera 
mention de votre nom ni de celui de votre etab 1 issemen t . 

.... ^ ur, ; ez T V0US I'obligeance de nous envoyer si cela n'est pas 
deja tait, la liste de votre personnel prof ess ionne 1 afin que 
nous puissions faire parvenir a chacun un questionnaire dQment 
adresse . 

Nous vous remercions encore de votre collaboration En 
attendant le plaisir de discuter avec vous de notre projet nous 
vous prions d'agreer l'expression de nos sentiments les 
mei 1 leurs . 

Les co-directeurs de l'etude, 



/mc 



Laurent-G. Denis 
Ethel Auster 



and 



ERLC 
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Sample Letter B % 

June 5, 1S85 

Name 
Title 

Uni vers i t y 
Address 

City, Province 
Postal Code 



De^r , 

personSif "Ull T^"* US the nameS ° f y ° Ur Professional 
personnel. We are sending you, via courier, for internal 

redistribution sealed envelopes addressed to each person and" 

I ? n lning 2 covering letter, a questionnaire and a return 

Hill °IV^ m ° St * rateful f °r your assistance in this 

Hlt\l f " " PeedS UP the pr0cess a "d guarantees 

that the questionnaires are received. 

The filled out questionnaires will be sent to us 

wm Lmv a n 0t need t0 g ° through your office > but E 

?HM,f u 11 UP ° n y ° Ur cooperation once more to dis- 

tribute a thank you note/reminder to these same people. 



Yours sincerely, 



Laurent-G. Deni . and 
Ethel Auster 

. Principal Co-Tnvest igators 



ERIC 
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Sample Letter C: English 



June 24, 1985 



9 



Name 
Title 

Univers ity 
Address 

City, Province 
Postal Code 



Dear 



We would like to thank you for distributing the 

questionnaire packages for the Management of 
Retrenchment survey to your professional personnel. We 

are calling upon your cooperation once more to 
distribute the enclosed thank you/reminder cards. They 

have been addressed to the individual personnel and 
simply require internal distribution. 

We shall contact you in the near future to arrange 
a convenient date and time for an interview to discuss 
your responses and thoughts on the questionnaire you 
have completed. We are most appreciative of your efforts 
m facilitating this study withir. your university 



Sincerely, 



/cc 



Ethel Auster & Laurent-G. Denis 
Principal Co- Invest i gat ors 



ERIC 
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Sample Letter C: French 



Nom 

Directrice des bibl iotheques 
Universite de Montreal 
Addresse 



le 21 aoQt 1985 



Chere , 

Grand merci d'avoir distribue a votre personnel 
professionnel 1'envoi contenant entre autre I ues 
Portant sur la gestion des bibliotheques u! ve " 
Penode de restrictions financiers. La presente fait PP 
encore une fois vos bons offices pour distribuer les carton 

eT e don e cTret e a ^ ^f*' S^™ d " " rto »» •■tdS.^^^a.^ 
et done pret a etre place dans votre courier interne. 

Nous communiquerons de nouveau avec vous sous peu pour 
prendre rendez-vous pour une entrevue anx fins d'explic 
certains points du questionnaire que vous avez complete. t6r 

Nous vous sommes redevables de l'aide que vous nous 
fournissez aupres de vctre personnel dans cette etude. 



Cordia lenient 

Les co-responsab]es 



/cc 



Laurent-G. Denis et 
Ethel Auster 



ERLC 
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Reminder Card: 



Fr en ch 



La. gt&tion en pvUadt dt iinanciuite 
FacwLCy o& LiJbwiy 5 InioAjmZion Science 



2 



140 St. OtoAgt SCteeC 
Twwn&o, Ont. J15S JA/ 




Cher(e) Collejue, ^ 

Nous vous reaercions d 'avoir renpli 1« questionnaire portant sur la Gescion 
des bibliotheques universitaires en periode de restrictions financieres. 

S'il ne vous a pas M ioisib»«! de remplir le questionnaire, aurier-vous la 
bontl de U faire dfcs que vous le ,yOurTer? Nous comptons beaucoup sur votre bonne 
volonte* et votri collaboration pour faire de l'Stude un succSs., 



Si vous ave: egar6 votre questionnaire, retoume:-nous la carte postaie, nous 
vous en ferons wrvenir un autre esemplaire sans tarder. 



Cardial en ent 

Les co-responsables de l'€tude 
Laurent -1. Denis 5 Ethel Auster 
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Reminder Card: 



Engl i sh 



Uanagumnt o{ Zt&imcJmtnt ?*ojzct 
faculty o{ iMAonsf J IniowxXJjon ScieMt 
UnivtxuXy oi Toronto 
140 St. Gto*Qt StxtU 
ToiuhUo, Out. HSS JAJ 

Dear Colleague, 

Thank you for filling out the Mai.jjc=?nt of RetTenchaent Study question- 
naire and for returning it to us. 

If you hive not yet completed the questionnaire, aay we urge you to do 
so at your earliest convenience. Without your cooperation and goodwill the 
study will fall short of its full potential. 

Laurent-G. Denis 5 Ethel Auster 
Principal Co-Investigators 

If your copy of the questionnaire is lost, send the postcard back to us. 
You will receive a new copy by return mail. 

June 19*5 
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Sample Letter D: 



t n g 1 i s h 



July 10, 1985 



&name& , 
&address 1&, 
University of Toronto 



Dear Colleague 

S2::^c. b u :ci; rrLiz- the social — »™ 

The director of your .xbrary is participating ir the studv 
by responding to a questionnaire and by being interviewed In 
addition your director has authorized the distribution of 
this questionnaire to the professional staff. Unfortunately your 
name was not included on the initial list of profession^ 
librarians supplied to us and therefore we missed contacting you 
to request your participation in the study. We are now seeking 
your support m completing the attached questionnaire. Many of 
the questions require only a check mark to answer Tf iL„?I 
take you about one hour to respond to all the Questions tH 

crfcUl ° f Wh e en P ° ndentS , ^ S ° ^ P-t Uon is 

• return it Jo have c° mpleted the questionnaire, please 

solTls possible" " ' ta " Ped addreSSed Prided as 

The second stage of our research will cons^t of a n 

dents. It you are selected, we sincerely hope you will extend 
your participation in this endeavour by accepting our invitation. 
We will, of course, get in touch to arrange a time and place 
convenient to you. 

All information gathered will be treated confidentially and 
will be seen only by members of the research team. Your name and 
that of your library will not be mentioned in any of the reports 
which will be prepared as a result of the study. 

Thank you very much for your cooperation. 

Yours truly, 



Laurent-G. Dfnis and 
Ethel Auster 

Principal Co-Investigators 
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Sample Letter D 



French 



le 2d aout 1985 



&name& , 
^address 1& , 
Universite Ottawa 



Cher(e) Collegue, 

Nous faisons prcsentement des recherches sur la gestion des 
bib liotheques universitaires canadiennes a l'heure des 
restrictions budgetaires. Ce travail est tubventionne par le 
Conseil de recherches en sciences humaines du Canada. 

La direction de votre bibliotheque participe deja a cette 
etude: elle remplit un questionnaire, nous a aussi consenti une 
entrevue et a autorise la distribution de ce questionnaire au 
personnel prof essionnel . A present c'est vers vous que nous nous 
tournons pour obtenir des renseignement s utiles par la voie du 
questionnaire ci-joint. Pour plusieurs questions, il suffira de 
cocV*r les reponses. Nous estimons qu'il vous faudra environ une 
heure pour repondre a toutes les questions. Votre participation 
nous est d'autant plus precieuse que le nombre de repondants est 
limite. Une fois rempli, veuillez nous retourner le question- 
naire dan* 1 1 enveloppe-retonr pre-af f ranchie , si possible avant 
le 25 septembre. 



d i en 



En plus des questionnaires, notre travail comportera un 
certain nombre d'entrevues dont le but est de developper 
certaines reponses figurant sur le questionnaire. Nous ne 
pourrons rencontrer que quelques-uns des repondants. Si vous 
etes choisi(e), nous esperons sincerement que vous voudrez 
pousser plus loin votre participation en acceptant notre 
invitation. II va sans dire que nous communiquerons avec vous 
afin ie fixer une heure et une date qui vous conviendront . 

Toutes les informations recueillies resteront strictement 
conf identielles et ne seront accessibles qu'a l'equipe de 
chercheurs. Aucun rapport decoulant de cette etude ne fera 
mention de votre nom ni de celui de votre etablissement . 

En vous remerciant encore de votre collab jration, nous vous 
prions d'agreer Texpression de nos sentiment l*s meilleurs. 



Les co-directeurs de 1 ' etude , 




/mc 



Laurent~G. Denis et 
Bthel Auster 
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Sample Letter E: English 



September 5, 1985 



&Name& , 
&address 1& , 
&address2&, 
&address3&, 
&address4& 



Dear &salut& , 

We are pleased to inform you that the Management of 
Retrenchment project is going very well. Some 500 of our 
colleagues have already returned their questionnaires. 
Others have yet to respond and so we are sending a reminder 
in the hope of jolting a few more people into action 



May we impose on you once more, first 
your staff he envelopes we have addressed 
keep a few extra copies of the survey quest 
Director's office in case they are needed 
respondents? Everyone whose name was on th 
sent us some time ago will receive the rem 
those who have already responded. Prior in 
ques tionna.-ies was not undertaken in orde 
anonymity :o all respondents. 



to distribute to 
and second, to 
icnnaire in the 
by some late 
e list which you 
inder including 
dent i f icat ion of 
r to guarantee 



We wish to thank you fcr you cooperation. Without your 
good will and your sustained support we could not have 
undertaken this nation-wide study. 



Yours truly, 



/cc 



Laurent-G. Denis & Ethel Auster 
Principal Co-Investigators 



ERLC 
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Sample Letter E: French 



le 5 septembre 1985 



&Name&, 
Staddress 1& , 
&address2&, 
&address3& , 
&address4& , 
&address5& , 
&address6& 



Cher &salut&, 

II nous fait plaisir de vous dire que l'etude de la 
Sllliil e c n nS eri °n- de restrictions financiers va bon train. 
SSiiS 500 collegues nous ont retourne. l e questionnaire 
dQment rempll D'autres le feront sous peu sans doute et 
c est dans 1 espoir d'en encourager le plus grand nombre 
possible qu-n nous avons prepare un deuxieme rappel. 

Nous faisons appel a vos bons offices encor e une fois 

d abord en vo US n riaRt de distribuer par la voie de votre 

courner interne les enveloppes que nous avons adressees 

individuellement, ensuite en vous demandant de me+tre a la 

disposition des retardataires quelques exenples du 
questionnaire. 



1. 
re 



Tous 
que 
ont 



ceux 

vous 
le rappel 



et celles dont les 



noms paraissent sur la 
nous avez fournie il y a quelque 
raeme s 9 i Is ont de ja 
soucieux de preserver 1 ' anonymat 



des 



n avons aucun mcycn d'identifier qui que ce soit 



repondu 
t epondants, 



temps 
car , 
nous 



Nous vous reiterons nos remerci ements pour votre 
gracieuse collaboration. Sans votre soutien et votre bonne 
volonte nous n aurions jamais pu mettre sur pied une etude 
coramme celle-ci, a 1'echelle au pays. 



Cordial ement vot res 

Les co-responsables de l'etude 



/cc 



Laurent-G. Denis et Ethel Auster 



ERLC 
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Sample Letter F: English 

Faculty of Library and Information Science 

University of Toronto 



September 5, 1985 

Greetings from the MRP crew! 



We have had a busy summer and are pleased to tell you 
that the Management of Retrenchment project is going full 
tilt with some 500 returns. As you know, there are few 
Canada-wide studies in library science and we are confident 
that with the responses received and those still to come, it 
will prove to be a valuable study for the profession. Those 
working on the project are waiting to hear from more of 
you - each contribution adds to our understanding of the 
question and to the significance of the study. 

We know from your comments that everyone has been (and 
still is!) very busy. Nevertheless. we hope that those of 
you who have not yet replied will dig up the survey from the 
pile of summer mail (or ask for a spare copy from the Office 
of the Director of the library) and let ub know how you 
feel. That extra effort on your part will enable you to 
have your opinions heard and considered with others in our 
profession. 

If you have already sent your questionnaire in and are 
wondering why we are bothering yoa again - we apologize. In 
our quest to assure anonymity to all respondents, we did not 
identify the individual returns and so our approach must 
therefore be collective. We extend our thanks for your time 
and contribution and not least of all, your patience with 
our letters and notes. 

We hope to hear from the rest, of you very soon! 




Ethel Auster & Laurent-G. Denis 
Principal Co-investigators 
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Sample Letter F: French 

Faculty of Library and formation Science 



• 



BOR 



University of Toronto 



le 5 septemb re 1985 



L'equipe de 1 1 etude de la Gestion en peri ode de 
restrict ions financieres vous salue! 



L 1 etude va bon train, une bonn* partie oe la saison 
estivale a ete consacree a un examen rain^.tieux des quelque 
500 questionnaires qui nous ont ete retour^es. Vous le savez 
sans doute on n^ corapte pas beaucoup de recherches au niveau 
national en b ib 1 iot heconora ie . Forts des reponses deja regues 
et cel 7 es qui nous viendront sous peu, nous croyons que la 
presente etude sera un apport important a la profession. II 
nous tarde de vous lire - chaque contribution ajoute a notre 
comprehension de la question et par consequent a la valeur de 
la recherche. 



Nous savons que tout le ro^nde est tres occupe, sais nous 



esperons que 
repScheront a 
ques t ionnaire 
disponibles a 
comrauni que r on t 
vous demandons 
(* % §t re cons i dere 
v. _tte etude. 



ont pas encore repondu 
accumuie de l'ete notre 
supplementaires sont 
b ibliot^eques) et nous 
Ce petit effort que nous 
vous permettra d' avoir voix au chap it re et 
au meroe titre que les autres collegues dans 



ceux qui ne nous 
m§me le courrier 
(des exemplaires 
la direction des 
leurs impress ions. 



Si vous avez deja retourne votre questionnaire vous vous 
demandez sans doute pourquoi nous vous ecrivons de nouveau. 
La raison est que nous avons garanti l'anonymat a tous nos 
repondants, ce faisant nous n'avons aucun moyen d'identifier 
les individus. Nous utilisons done la liste complete des noms 
que nous a founi?e la direction de bibliotheques. Nous en 
profitons pour vous reroercier de votre co 1 laborat ior et de 
votre patience face a nos nombreuses communications. Nous 
esperons que les jours qui suivror.t nous apporteront la 
contribution de nos autres collegues, done la votre . 



• 



Cordialement , 

Les co-responsables jie^ l'etude 




Laurent-G. Denis et Ethel Auster 
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MANAGEMENT OF RETRENCHMENT PROJECT 



merct 



to all of you in the CARL libraries who have taken the 
time to fill out and return our lengthy questionnaire. Your 
answers and the numerous freewheeling comments which many of 
you expressed are invaluable to us in our assessment of the 
effects of financial restraint in academic research 
1 ibraries . 



rs\>p 

IT'S NOT TOO LATE! 



Some of you may have missed earlier response deadlines. We 
need your participation. The accuracy of our results 
depend on you - so please do help us 

If you need a replacement copy of the questionnaire we vill 
be pi eased to forward one to you. 

LET'S HEAR FROM YOU! 



Ethel Auster & Laurent-G. Denis 

Faculty of Library and Information Science 

140 St. George Street 

Toronto, Ontario M5S 1A1 
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LA GSSTION BM PBRIODB DB RESTRICTIONS 
FINANCIERES 



grand merci 



LAURENT-G. 
leurs co] 
ont remp] 



DENIS et sa colletfue ETHRT attstpd 

rs\)p 

IL M'EST JAMAIS TROP TARD POUR BIBN FAIRB ! 

est en rappori direct^eY^ ^ tUuV" 

votre concours en nous retournant le quesUonnaire * a ° US 

^^^^ 

i!S tt Ji Y ^ f Librar y an <* Information Science 
140 St. George Street 

Toronto, Ontario M5S 1A1 



# 



Humane management 
in times of restraint 



J 



V 



ci 



^ 1 



There is ample literature that suggests how decisions 

should be made and communicated in complex 
organizations. In times of restraint, it becomes even 
more imperative to follow sound principles and 
practices. Evidence from practitioners in the 
field, however, indicates that theoretical principles 
do not always guide actual practice in libraries. 

Suggestions are offered for achieving greater 
congruence between scholarly theory, managerial 
intentions, and staff experiences. 



Ethel Auster 

During the past three years, I have 
been privileged to work with Professor 
Laurent-G. Denis, a colleague at the Uni- 
versity of Toronto Faculty of Library and 
Information Science, on a study of re- 
trenchment in Canadian academic librar- 
ies (Denis and Auster, 1988). 
"The findings of this research study, 
complete with methodological parapher- 
nalia, will be reported in the not too dis- 
tant future. 

What follows is not to be regarded as 
either pertaining to the main purpose of 
the study or pre-empting its results. Rath- 
er, many participants diverged from the 
questions asked to offer information not 
intentionally sought. They were, in effect, 
telling us not so much what we wanted 



to know as what they thought we should 
know, or, put another jvay, what they felt 
was important to them at the time. 

Thus, what follows can be described 
as a highly impressionistic rendering of 
staff views culled from the comments of 
several hundred academic library re- 
spondents to open-ended questions on 
our survey. I have been highly selective 
in choosing subjects, making sure they are 
geared specifically to this theme issue of 
CU. With all of these limitations, how- 
ever, I still believe that what these library 
staff are saying needs to be heeded; ignor- 
ing their concerns may lead to serious 
problems in the future that could have 
been prevented. 

While many library systems are blessed 
with managers of exceptional imagina- 
tion, talent, and dedication, there are still 



some areas of management that could be 
improved. Before examining them, it will 
be useful to review decision making and 
communication from a theoretical per- 
spective in order to better understand, 
analyse, and achieve greater congruency 
among the theories propounded by schol- 
ars, the results of decisions intended by 
managers, and the actual results of these 
same decisions as experienced by the staff 
responsible for implementing them. 

Theoretical framework 

Most of us make decisions all the time 
without ever really thinking about them. 
We decide when to get up in the morning, 
what to wear, what to eat, how to get to 
work. These decisions are so routine they 
are virtually automatic. 

Other types of decisions, such as whom 
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The 

effective manager does not merely hope that communication will take 
place within the organization but ensures that it will occur through deliberate 
planning, designing, and carrying out of communication strategies. 



to marry, where to live, whether or when 
to have a family, and whether to change 
jobs, require somewhat more delibera- 
tion- We may rely on our own experiences 
or the experiences of others to guide us; 
we may follow our instincts or intuition; 
we may even consider the pros and cons 
of the choices we are considering. Yet it 
is probably fair to say that few of us en- 
gage in a formal process of deriron mak- 
ing on a regular basis. 

When the scope of a decision extends 
beyond our own immediate lives, how- 
ever, the process acquires added impor- 
tance. Indeed, it is not an exaggeration 
to suggest that decision making has come 
to be synonymous with management and 
that mar agers are judged to a significant 
degree by the quality of their decisions. 

Four step process 

Decision making may be regarded as 
the thoughtful and deliberate considera- 
tion of alternatives that leads to a choice 
being made. The process may be divided 
into four phases. 

Phase one involves identifying the 
problem. Although this sounds simple 
enough, recognizing that a problem exists 
and must be rectified often requires an act 
of considerable courage. It may involve 
admitting that our best efforts have sim- 
ply not been good enough or that the 
course we chose was not the appropriate 
one. In almost all cases, however, it must 
be recognized that a gap exists between 
vhat we want to happen (i.e., our objec- 
tives or desired state of affairs) and what 
is actually happening <i.<£., the result or 
existing state of affairs). Merely realizing 
that a gap exists can be problematic if the 
manager is insensitive to the organization* 
al environment. 

The most common means that a man* 
ager has for recognizing that a problem 



exists are when outsiders or, less often, 
staff point out the problem or when a 
comparison is made between present and 
past performance of the organization or 
unit and it becomes evident that the pres- 
ent shows deterioration or decline. At this 
point some managers may consider sim- 
ply ignoring the problem in the hope it 
will go away, or they may discreet either 
thz information or the individual that 
alerted them to the problem, or they may 
pinpoint the symptom rather than the ac- 
tual problem as being in need of remedy, 
or they may simply attempt to solve the 
problem before having adequately de- 
fined it. 

Once the problem has been recognized, 
identified and defined, phase two involves 
generating information about possible 
solutions. It is important to lay aside 
preconceived notions, pet solutions, and 
quick fixes and maintain an inquiring and 
receptive attitude. The search for infor- 
mation may take various forms ranging 
from informal approaches to colleagues, 
subordinates, and acquaintances to more 
formal techniques used to stimulate crea- 
tive problem solving such as free associa- 
tion, brainstorming, and nominal group 
processes- 
Effective managers will consider using 
any and every technique available to them 
— analytic and creative, conscious and 
subconscious, individual and group ori- 
ented — to ensure that as broad a range 
of solutions as possible is presented for 
consideration. The time spent on this 
search will of course vary with the mag* 
nitude, importance, and uniqueness of the 
problem encountered and the time and re- 
sources available. 

Once an adequate set of alternatives 
has been generated, a choice must be 
made. This is phase three of the decision- 
making process. The choice must be made 



keeping in mind the objectives it is meant 
to fulfil, the values implied by each 
choice, and the risks, costs, and benefits 
that could result. 

Before coming to a final decision, man- 
agers will have to consider the significance 
of the decision, mat is, the number of 
people it affects, the cost, and the time 
needed not only to implement the deci- 
sion but to educate the staff about it. 
Other factors to consider are the degree 
of urgency surrounding the decision and 
the completeness of information availa- 
ble about the likely consequences of each 
alternative. 

Decision makers 

Yet another issue to resolve is who 
should be involved in choosing among the 
alternatives, that is, in actually making 
the choice. The pattern used may be de- 
termined as much by the leadership style 
of the manager — with options varying 
from laissez-faire to authoritarian — as 
by the nature of the decision to be made 
(Tannenbaum and Schmidt, 1973). 

In general, when time is not a pressing 
factor, group decisions are regarded as 
advantageous in increasing acceptance of 
the decision, facilitating the communica- 
tion and co-ordination needed to imple- 
ment the decision, generating a greater 
variety of alternatives and solutions, and 
producing quality decisions. Groups, 
however, can take longer to come to a de- 
cision; they can be indecisive, compro- 
mise, play games, and be averse to taking 
risks. Thus, using groups may not be ap- 
propriate for all decisions. 

Phase four in the decision-making pro- 
cess is the implementation of the choice. 
Detailed provisions for carrying out the 
decision must be drawn up, agreed upon 
by managers and staff, revised, commu- 
nicated, understood, and put into action. 
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Contingency plans may be needed if risks 
are high. Finally, the results of the imple- 
mented decision need to be evaluated 
in the light ot the original problem to 
be solved and objectives to be met and 
any revisions made as a result of this 
assessment. 

Communication is vital 

From the foregoing it becomes clear 
that, for the decision-making process to 
take place and for decisions to be imple- 
mented, managers must be effective com- 
municators. If we examine again each 
phase of the decision-making process, we 
note that managers must acquire as much 
relevant information from as many 
sources as possible; they must process it 
accurately, either alone or with others; 
they must choose am ong alternatives with 
some degree of input from others; they 
must involve others in the implementation 
of the chosen decision; and they must 
receive feedback on the results of the 
implementation. At each step of the 
decision-making process, communication 
with others must occur. 

Effective managers are aware that they 
have a host of communications media at 
their disposal and know the strengths and 
weaknesses of each. They know when to 
use oral rather than written communica- 
tion and when meetings will be more ef- 
fective than memos. 

The ability to convey information in 
the appropriate form to the right people 
precisely when it is needed is an invalua- 
ble managerial skill. It requires not only 
a good knowledge of the organization's 
formal structure but also familiarity with 
its informal communication networks, 
links, and grapevines. The effective 
manager does not merely hope that com- 
munication will take place within the 
organization but ensures that it will oc- 
cur through deliberate planning, design- 
ing, and carrying out of communication 
strategies. 

Top-down communication flow, how- 
ever, is only part of the picture. Equally 
necessary is the effective flow of infor- 
mation laterally among peers, diagonally, 
and vertically to more senior levels of the 
organization. Without the latter, man- 
agers are deprived of the vital input and 
feedback that not only extends the infor- 
mation pool but also serves as an invalu- 
able tool for assessing the progress of any 
decisions being implemented. 

The barriers to effective communi- 



cation are legion. Among them are the 
bureaucratic structures of most organ- 
izations, which tend to emphasize the 
top-down flow of information through 
strict channels by prescribed methods at 
the expense of bottom-up, informal 
modes. The climate of the organization, 
if it is not supportive and does not foster 
openness, sharing, and mutual under- 
standing, may inhibit communication. 
Lack of motivation and feedback and 
failure to understand and use the grape- 
vine may also impede the free flow of in- 
formation in organizations (Conroy and 
Jo; 25, 1986, p.66). 

The attitude of managers toward peo- 
ple in general and staff in particular will 
have a profound effect on communica- 
tion behaviour. If staff are viewed as chil- 
dren or irresponsible adults needing to be 
told what to do and having little of value 
to contribute, they are Jilikely to be con- 
sulted or actively involved in the decision- 
making and communication processes. If 
they are seen as mature individuals, with 
needed expertise, who share considerable 
responsibility for the formulation and 
successful implementation of organiza- 
tional decisions, they will be treated 
accordingly. 

The effective manager will know that 
communication is not a time-wasting ac- 
tivity but a necessary tool to inform, mo- 
tivate, persuade, instruct, counsel, and 
evaluate staff. Indeed, in the opinion of 
at least one noted authority, "communi- 
cation shortcomings lie at the root of the 
great maji rity of management problems" 
(White, 1985, p. 149). 

Theory in practice 

The theoretical and prescriptive litera- 
ture on communication and decision 
n. ing in complex organizations, includ- 
ing libraries, is plentiful. Much of this 
literature deals with managing organ- 
izations under routine circumstances. 
However, we are told that, even under rel- 
atively normal conditions, the effective 
handling of the decision-making and 
communication processes is of critical im- 
portance to the health of the institution. 
If this is true when the decisions to be 
made are routine, it stands to reason that 
even greater attention must be paid to 
these processes in times of financial re- 
straint when ever more sensitive choices 
must be made from among increasingly 
unpalatable alternatives. 

Evidence from the Held — condensed 



from hundreds of responses to open* 
ended questions irom academic librar- 
ians across Canada — raises questions 
about how effectively the decision- 
making and communication processes 
have been managed under conditions of 
financial restraint. The first column of 
Table I lists just ten of the many decisions 
(continued next page} 
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Table 1 
Decisions made and their results 
as intended by managers and experienced by staff 



Decisions mide 

Consolidated two campus libraries under 
one head 



Eliminated position of bibliographic 
instruction librarian 

Covered reference desk with fewer 
librarians and more support staff 

Replaced full-time support staff with 
temporary, contract, and ^*rt-time 
personnel 

Reduced the number of student assistants 

Reduced operating hours on weekends, 
evenings, holidays, and before exams 
Eliminated production of library guides, 
brochures, and pathfinders 



Shortened catalogue rec.d 



Eliminated campus-wide deliveries of 
library materials 
Eliminated funds for attending 
conferences and continuing education 
workshops and visiting other libraries 



Results intended by managers 

Reduced salary costs 



Reduced salary costs 

Reduced salary costs 

Reduced salary and benefits costs 

Reduced salary costs 

Reduced salary and operating costs 

Reduced operating costs: more efficient 
use of staff time 

Reduced salary and operating costs 



Reduced operating costs; more efficient 
use of staff time 

Reduced operating co$»s; more efficient 
use of staff time 



Resalts experienced fry staff 

Increased respon .t.**ites without additional compensation for 
new head: increased frustration because of ha.. .Ming two 
jobs; reducer* promottm opportunities for remaining staff: 
poorer user service 

Teaching function pe* formed repeatedly by public services 
staff members: student confusion; increased complaint 
handling 

Greater user dissatisfaction: increased complaint handle*: 
erosion of professional skills: increased staff frustration: 
lower morale 

Oversimplification of procedures: more supervisory time 
spent interviewing, hiring, (raining, and evaluating: frequent 
redistribution of tasks 

Students* tasks shifted upward to support staff: less 
flexibility: no back up staff 

Alienation of faculty and students: increased complaint 
handling: poorer user service 
Increased confusion of users: orientation performed 
repeatedly by public services staff members: less effective 
use of collections: increased reference queries: increased 
complaint handling 

Inadequate control of collection: increased user frustration: 
more staff time spent locating items: increased complaint 
handling: reduced staff pride in catalogue; lower morale 
Alienation of faculty; increased complaint handling: poorer 
user service 

Reduced job satisfaction: lower morale: reduced exposure to 
new library developments: lower profile for library and staff; 
greater personal expenses for staff attending conferences: 
fewer opportunities for sharing experiences with colleagues 



made by managers faced with having to 
reduce their libraries* budgets. The sec- 
ond column shows the results intended by 
managers, and the last :olumn gives the 
actual results of the decisions as experi- 
enced by staff. 

It soon becomes clear that the relative- 
ly straightforward intentions of the man- 
agers, that is, to reduce costs and increase 
staff efficiency, have more subtle, far- 
reaching, and complex repercussions. For 
example, on the face of h, consolidating 
two campus libraries under one head li- 
brarian would seem to be quite a reason- 
able course of action , resulting in one less 
professional saiary. In fact, the elimina- 
tion of this portion meant that the new 
head was now performing two jobs with 
double the responsibility and no increase 
in compensation* 

Being a conscientious professional, the 
new head felt increasingly frustrated at 
having to handle two jobs, especially since 
he/she felt inadequately qualif sd to cope 
with the subject area of the add-on li- 
brary. In the long run, the continued bur- 
den of this double load will probably lead 



to apathy or burnout or simply a reduced 
level of effectiveness and user service as 
staff members develop coping mechan- 
isms in order to survive unrealistic work- 
ing conditions 

The elimination of a management posi- 
tion, of course, spells reduced opportu- 
nities for promotion for the remaining 
staff. Their view of th* job and the re- 
wards to be had from giving their best is 
no doubt affected by what they see hap- 
pening to those a rung or two above them 
on the organizational ladder. True, a pro- 
fessional salary may have been saved, but 
the reduction exacted other costs. 

The elimination of the position of bib- 
liographic instruction librarian, a budget 
reduction reported as having taken place 
in virtually every academic research li- 
brary in the country, also had results dif- 
ferent from those intended by managers. 
Cutting the position did nothing to 
change the fact that library users need to 
be shown how to make the most of avail- 
able resources. 

Instead of having a well-organized, sys- 
tematic teaching program geared to the 



special needs of diverse campus groups, 
the libraries now relied on remaining staff 
members to cope on an individual ba- 
sis with confused and disgruntled users. 
Complaints went up and morale went 
down. In the long run, it is doubtful 
whether any savings occurred, since sig- 
nificant amounts of staff time previously 
devoted to other important tasks were 
diverted to fill the teaching-orientation 
function formerly done by one person. 

Space does not permit an analysis of 
the unanticipated results of all the deci- 
sions initially made for the primary pur- 
pose of reducing the costs of running the 
library.; It is difficult to ignore the more 
blatant ironies, however. For example, 
the increased emphasis, especially for sup- 
port staff, on temporary, contract, and 
part-time personnel was another seeming- 
ly obvious move to reduce salary and 
benefits costs. The result, however, was 
that more high-priced supervisory time 
was spent on interviewing, hiring, train- 
ing, evaluating, and redistributing tasks 
among the frequently changing inexperi- 
enced personnel. Procedures were stream- 
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lined to accommodate the new staffing 
realities, and some supervisors reported 
having to perform more and more clerical 
tasks themselves. 

The havoc created by shortening the 
catalogue record may have fewer imme- 
diate results, but the long-term effects of 
losing; access to and control of the collec- 
tion are virtually incalculable. Similarly, 
the reduced job satisfaction, lower mo- 
rale, and lessened exposure to new devel- 
opments that come from elimination of 
professional development funds for staff 
do not bode well for 'he efficient and 
effective running of the library. 

The humane approach 

What is truly disturbing is that these 
decisions were neither isolated nor extra- 
ordinary. They form a random, select set 
of the many more decisions and their re- 
sults chronicled by our respondents. Even 
given this limitation, however, there are 
certain observations that are prompted by 
this evidence and solutions that present 
themselves. 

First, even accounting for the fact that 
cuts must be made and that each cut is 
likely to have some unanticipated results, 
one wonders whether managers have 
obtained ail the possible information 
available to then and whether all the 
alternatives and their consequences have 
been considered. One is tempted to draw 
the conclusion that decisions are being 
made without enough information or that 
they are being made by the wrong peo- 
ple. Surely, if the seriousness of the 
repercussions had been recognized, other 
less damaging alternatives might have 
surfaced. 

Although it is not always possible to 
foresee every eventuality, certain precau- 
tions may be taken to ensure that the 
more predictable repercussions of deci- 
sions have been identified and solutions 



to cope with them promulgated. For this 
to happen, managers must supply them- 
selves with as much background and con- 
textual information as possible, consider 
all alternatives open to them, and involve 
staff who will ultimately be responsi- 
ble for implementing the decision. It is 
well to remember that those closest to the 
scene of the proposed changes are the 
ones most likely to be aware of their most 
detailed effects. 

Second, even if we assume that deci- 
sions regarding staff reductions are in- 
deed necessary, there is evidence to sug- 
gest that certain easily distinguishable po- 
sitions (e.g., bibliographic instruction 
librarian) were eliminated virtually 
everywhere simply because they stood 
out rather than in the context of a sound 
long-term planning strategy for the entire 
library. 

Many staff seemed to feel that cuts, es- 
pecially of unique positions, tended to 
be made in a random or arbitrary man- 
ner. An effeciive decision -making stra- 
tegy must take place within the overall 
planning process for the library system 
and its component parts. Clearly articu- 
lated goals and objectives should provide 
the overarching context within which in- 
dividual decisions are made. Further- 
more, staff must be informed of this total 
planning strategy so that individual deci- 
sions do not appear whimsical, thought- 
less, or vindictive. 

Third, even given the added sensitivity 
cf the decisions that are necessitated by 
conditions of financial restraint, one 
cannot help but conclude that fewer and 
fewer people are actually being involved 
in the decision-making process, and these 
few tend to be senior managers who may 
not always have an intimate knowledge 
of day-to-day library operations. 

The importance of involving those staff 
closest to the implementation of the de- 



cision has already been alluded to. Such 
involvement, however, is not to be re- 
garded as bowing to staff pressures for 
participation or as mere tokenism, but 
rather as an invaluable opportunity for 
managers to acquire information and 
points of view that would otherwise not 
have been available and without which 
poorer decisions are virtually inevitable. 

Fourth, given that Canadian academic 
libraries have been undergoing financial 
restraint since the early 1970s, one would 
assume that managers have learned some- 
thing about the effects their decisions 
have hzd on virtually every aspect of li- 
brary organization, from user satisfaction 
to collection development, staff morale, 
and beyond. If inappropriate decisions 
are still being made even with ten years' 
or more experience to draw on, one 
wonders what the priorities are that still 
serve to govern budget decisions. Many 
staff would argue that their needs seem 
to be the last to be considered. 

Budgets must not be viewed as irritants 
foisted on managers by unreasonable 
penny-pinchers. They are a genuine plan- 
ning device and an opportunity to shape 
present and future programs, activities, 
and services of the library. As such, they 
should reflect managerial priorities and 
intentions for the short, medium, and 
long term running of the library.. Staff 
should, of course, be fully aware of these 
directions and given every opportunity to 
contribute to their initial formulation and 
subsequent revision. 

Fifth, although managers are busy peo- 
ple who tend to be concerned with the 
realities of ninning their organizations, 
one nevertheless wonders whether it might 
not be worthwhile to set aside some time 
for professional development, for im- 
mersing oneself in the findings of research 
and theory, so that at least those adminis- 
trative errors arising from a lack of fam- 
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ihariiy v*ith uhat has been tried and has 
failed elsewhere will not be repeated over 
and over again unnecessarily. 

Keeping abreast of the literature in the 
field, attending conferences, ani! visiting 
other libraries are not frivolous luxuries. 
They provide opportunities to update 
one's knowledge, learn from others, and 
contribute to the advancement of the pro- 
fession. Without these chances for fur- 
thering their education, broadening their 
outlook, and increasing their expertise, 
managers and staff may find themselves 
functioning in a professional vacuum, 
lagging behind the advances of their 
colleagues. 

Finally, it should be noted that staff, 
too, have often evinced a breath-taking 
naivete regarding the types of unpleasant 
choices that accompany shrinking library 
budgets. The belief seems to prevail 
among some staff that budgets can be re- 
peatedly cut while still leaving staffs in- 
tact or otherwise seriously unaffected. 
This points to a serious lack of under- 
standing of just how much of a library's 
budget is tied up in staff salaries — in 
some libraries up to eighty per cent. 

This in turn suggests that some staffs 
have not taken the time or shown the in- 
terest to unearth the real financial facts. 
They may even have subscribed to the 
mistaken belief that what they don't 
know can't hurt them. In this way they 
have abdicated their responsibilities to 
keep themselves informed and to provide 
their managers with the necessary infor- 
mation to make enlightened decisions. 

All staff members are expected to take 
an interest in their employing library. 
Such interest may be manifested in vary- 
ing degrees, from simply reading the li- 
brary newsletter to active participation on 
library or university committees. Apathy 
and belligerence, whether covert or overt, 
are not acceptable attitudes for respon- 
sible staff to adopt. While they may 
provide fleeting satisfaction, they do not 
foster the climate of trust and support 
that is necessary for co-operative decision 
making to take place. 

A final word to managers 

A reduction in staff is the most drastic 
reduction that can be made in any organi- 
zation. Each position cut may be some- 
one's job f and nowadays very few, if any, 
people work just for the fun of it. When 
lives are being affected — and they are 
— it is only decent to make an inevitably 



stressful situa;ion as tolerable as possible. 
This means ensuring that the decision- 
making process is informed, fair, and 
consultative. 

The ways in which decisions are made 
and seem to be made are almost as im- 
portant as what is being decided. Thor- 
ough consideration of all alternatives, 
a rational decision-making process, 
mechanisms for feedback, and frequent 
briefings of staff are imperative. A staff 
cannot be too informed. Indeed, when 
apprised of all the decisions that need to 
be made in the face of continuing re- 
straint, staff members are likely to come 
up with innovative solutions that man- 
agers may not have thought of or even 
considered feasible. No matter how diffi- 
cult it is for you as the manager, chances 
are you will not be the one losing your 
job! 

A final word to staff 

Managers are not really out to get you. 
But they do have difficult choices to make 
when faced with budget cuts, and there 
is no textbook that can tell them how to 
do it. Think about restraint from their 
point of view: the budget is about to be 
reduced again, and at leas* seventy per 
cent of it is tied up in salaries. No matter 
how much the book budget is cut, the se- 
rials reduced, and the buildings allowed 
to dilapidate, at some point positions are 
going to have to be eliminated. 

The sensible thing to do is not to hide 
one's head in the sand and hope to remain 
untouched, or start a hysteria-producing 
rumour campaign, or mobilize the mili- 
tants to engage in disruptive tactics. In- 
stead, find out what the real facts are first 
— perhaos it is not as bad as you thought. 
Then find out how decisions will be made, 
by whom, based on what information. 

If possible, offer your services in a con- 
structive way. Information will need to 
be gathered, reports compiled, feasibility 
studies made, and wo«-k flows charted. 
Only you know how your job is actually 
done. Could it be done better or cheaper? 
Could your talents be used in different 
ways or in other parts of the library? 

How will managers several levels awav 
in a large system know these things if yuu 
do not take some responsibility for tell- 
ing them? There is no point in saying if 
they really cared, they would ask and find 
out — most large organizations simply do 
not work that way. Who knows, with 
your newly acquired planning skills and 



your knowledge of the structure of the 
system and how it functions, you may 
even be promoted to manager yourself! 

Ethel Autter is an associate professor in the 
Faculty oj Library and Information Science, 
University of Toronto, and editor of the Cana* 
dian Journal of Information Science. 
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L 'auUur presente une recherche en cour portent sur la gestion des 
bibliotheque universitaircs confiontees aux restrictions budgetaires. 11 se 
propose d'elaborer un cadre theorique d' analyse qui pourrait permettre 
lau meilUure gestion en periodt d$ crise. L 'Hat dt la UtUraiure favorise 
plutSt une demarche empirique qui procedera par I 'examen des situations 
vkues entre 1972 et 1982 paiticuliercment au niveau du personnel de 
direction. En dernier lieu, des statistiques temoignent du danger qui 
guttte ces organismes publics de service. 



The author presents us with a research in progress concerning the 
budget restrictions that the University libraries have to face. Hestets out 
to develop a theoretical scope of analysis in order to provide a better 
management under periods of crisis. The state of the art suggests an 
empirical approach which proceeds with the examination of factual 
ntuations occurred between 1972-1982, especially at the level of 
management personnel. Lastly, statistkt show the danger threatening 
those organisms of public services. 
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Managing declining organizations and 
coping with the effects of retrenchment 
are not challenges unique to library ad- 
ministration; they are problems which 
leave no sector of society untouched. 
Schools have been cut back, university 
activity have been curtailed, vast num- 
bers of former employees have become 
unemployment statistics, churches 
have closed their doors, and govern- 
ment services have been pared down or 
subjected to user fees. The con- 
sequences of decline are all pervasive. 
Families suffer the ills accompanying 
unemployment while the morale in the 
remaining work-force deteriorates as 
workers are forced to compete with 
shrinking resources. Society is affected 
in all its component parts when one 
entire industry retrenches: farm 
workers displaced by agricultural 
mechanization are said to be at the 
very basis of contemporary North 
^^American urban problems (Bouiding, 
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The general economic conditions of 
the past few ye?^s have forced decline 
on all sorts of organizations, although 
not all organizations have declined nor 
have they all declined equally or at the 
same rate. Academic libraries are no 
exception and are not only sub-units of 
larger, more complex institutions, but 
they are also public institutions whose 
very existence is predicated upon the 
provision of service. 

Decline has not been totally ignored 
in library literature. Reports of con- 
ferences on no-growth or austerity 
budgets (Association of Research Li- 
braries, 1971; Barber, 1976), articles 
on financial constraints (Yavarbovsky, 
1977; Webster, 1977; Lynch, 1977) 
and exhortations for survival (Galvin, 
1976: De Gennaro, 1975 and 1981) 
have all appeared in the literature. 
However, they are descriptive rather 
than analytical and none is based upon 
empirical evidence. Zuck (191^ has 
examined in a doctoral thesis the in- 
fluence of stable/unstable environ- 
ments in decision making. This is a 
rare and rather limited example to 
research devoted to decline and its im- 
plication for the management process. 
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All in all existing library literature 
throws little or no light on the manage- 
ment of decline. What it does in some 
instances (e.g. De Gennaro, 1981) is 
list the likely effects of decline on the 
management of research libraries: staff 
reduction and consequent job dissa- 
tisfaction and undermining of library 
efficiency; structural reorganization; 
the reappraisal of leadership; and the 
difficulty to change and innovate. 

The situation which we face at the 
moment is that as far as we are ascer- 
tain from the literature, no theoretical 
framework has been accepted as a 
guide to the study of management in 
times of severe economic restraint, 
although some global or general 
theories have lately been proposed 
(Ford, 1982; Durham and Smith, 
1982). Furthermore, we lack sufficient 
empirical evidence from organiza- 
tional research in general cr from 
library studies in particular to even at- 
tempt to test hypotheses grounded in 
theory. Yet one finds it hard, even 
impossible, to believe that there exists 
no umbrella explanation, no common 
denominator or rationalization capable 
of predicting developments and 



resources when one library chief 
executive after another struggles with 
similar problems, shortcomings and 
situations. 

My colleague, Ethel Auster, and I 
have been awarded a grant by the 
Social Sciences and Humanities Re- 
search Council of Canada to studv the 
management of retrenchment in Cana- 
dian academic libraries. 

The study will focus upon the im- 
pact of retrenchment on the organiza- 
tional structure of academic research 
libraries and on the individuals and the 
groups within, particularly those 
responsible for the management of 
these institutions. More specifically, 
we will measure the following aspects 
of organizational structures: cen- 
tralization, formalization and com- 
plexity (Hage and Aiken, 1970). 

Another objective of the s.udy will 
be to discover how chief librarians 
have implemented the changes necessi- 
tated by sustained declining resources: 

— What steps were taken to explain to 
staff and clients that resources were 
declining and that major cutbacks 
were essential (Behn, 1980); 

Who made the decisions to allocate 

the diminished resources (centrali- 
zed vs participative decision making 
(Behn, 1980; Levine, 1978)); 
— What programs were terminated 
(Levine, 1978); 

— How was internal expertise sold or 
lent to other agencies (Levine, 
1978); 

What type of leadership was exer- 
cised by the chief librarian (Glass- 
berg, 1978); 

— What has been the loss of personnel 
in down-sizing the organization 
(Hirschman, 1970); 

— What oudook was taken by the chief 
librarian toward management 
inward/outward (Ansoff, 1975); 

— What rewards were given to mana- 
gers who successfully implemented 
retrenchment (Levine, 1978). 

A further objective is to examine 
what has happened to middle mana- 
gers and to general librarians during 
retrenchment and to see how these 
relate to the structural characteristics 
of the organizations and to the chief 
librarian's own perception of his/her 
implementation of retrenchment. 

— How is organizational and profes- 
sional conflict resolved (Cyert, 
1978; Whetten, 1980); 

O — What career goals are pursued (De 
ERJC Gennaro, 1981); 



— What is the degree of job satis- 
faction (Whetten. 1980. De Gen* 
naro, 1981); 

— What is the attitude toward service 
(Whetten. 1980); 

— How do the chief librarians respond 
to declining rtjources (Glassberg. 
1978; Boulding. 1975; Cyert. 1978. 
Millet. 1977; Molotch, 1976); 

— Is decline real and persistent 
(Levine, 1979; Behn, 1980); 

— Is retrenchment implemented so far 
sufficient to rrtet the decline 
(Levine. 1979); 

Scholarly Significance 

The study as we have conceived it has 
no predecessor in library science. Few 
studies exist on management of decline 
in any literature and none have been 
conducted in academic research librar 
ies. Our study rHould have an impor- 
;ance transcending libraries, since we 
are examining a number of variables 
common to all public organizer' 
from both qualitative and quantitative 
points of view. Clearly, a careful in- 
vestigation is needed to probe the 
inter-related effects of decline if we are 
to eventually devise a theoritical basis 
on which to predict adaptability to an 
economic climate which is so different 
from what North Americans have been 
exposed to heretofore. In addition, the 
very subject — academic research 
libraries — is of the utmost importance 
in regard to scholarly pursuits. What 
wc do or do not in vhese libraries, how 
librarians manage shrinking resources 
and the manner in which they accept 
the widespread effects of decline, all 
bear upon what human and material 
resources will be available to scholars. 



Theoretical Approach/ 
Categorical Framework 
The study is exploratory for we seek to 
discover what happens after the fact in 
declining organizations. If our assess- 
ment of the present situation with 
regard to academic research libraries is 
correct, litde or nothing from previous 
research can allow us to predict rela- 
tions among variables, and so we must 
attempt to discover the significant vari- 
ables affecting libraries managed 
under financial restraints. Further- 
more, we will endeavour to detect rela- 
tionships among the variables. If these ' 
efforts are successful this study will lay 
the groundwork for later systematic 
and rigorous testing of hypotheses. 
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Statistical Picture 
of Retrenchment 

Wc have gathered numerous statistics 
about academic research libraries in 
Canada, a task far more complex, cost- 
ly and time-consuming than we had 
expected because wc found so many 
discrepancies among sets, even among 
sets emanating from the same sources. 
A brief review of them will indicate the 
effect that financial restraints have had 
over the years on some fundamental 
aspects of library iervice in research in- 
stitutions. 

In round figures, the average 
amount of money spent by the twenty- 
seven CARL libraries has grown by a 
factor of approximately 2.7 between 
1972 and 1982, going from $2,845,000 
to $7,736,000. However, in constant 
1981 dollars these figures become 
$6,234,000 and $6,765,000 respective- 
ly, yielding a growth factor of just 
under 1.1. In other words, there has 
been almost no growth. 

Keeping the dollar pegged at its 
value, we note that for the same 
decade, po^cr^l costs have increased 
bv a factore of 1 2. troni JC,S25, Ann 
to $4,358,435 compared to average li- 
brary materials costs which show a 
slight decrease from $2,058,000 to 
$1,903,000. All other costs increased 
1.2 times, but the sums are rather 
small compared to personnel and 
material, averages ranging from 
$433,000 in 1972 to $504,000 in 1982. 
Quite obviously the research libraries 
have kept up with the times, at least up 
to 1982, the latest year for which 
figures are available. Even when the 
global expenditures are broken down 
into personnel, materials and others, 
the figures remained relatively siable 
when looked at as averages for the 
twenty-seven libraries.. 

If we now turn to library expendi- 
tures per student, we will see that the 
per capita expenditure has not kept 
pace with the times. In 1972 our 
libraries were spending an average of 
$590.00 per student; ten years later 
this amount was reduced to $460.00 in 
constant dollars, a net lost of 22%. It is 
not unreasonable to believe that in 
1982, research libraries were more cost 
effective than they were in 1972, but 
by 22%? Similar differences in per 
capita apply when the total expen- 
ditures are separated by categories. 
Personnel went from $336.00 to 
$287.00, a 15% decrease; materials 
from $203.00 to $136.00, a loss of 
33%; other expenses were down 21%, 
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from J43.00to $34.00. 

The number of librarv positions per 
1,000 students went from 20 to 15, a 
net loss of 25%. The ratio of profes- 
sional librarians to other library 
employees remained unchanged at 1 to 
5 during the decade examined. We can 
only speculate as to how much the 
lower average number of positions is 
compensated by more and better com- 
puterized operations. If the drop in the 
number of books purchased per student 
is an indication, students must be 
having a harder time finding needed 
material. In 1972, our libraries ac- 
quired 6.7 volumes per student; ten 
years later the number was reduced to 
4.1, a rather substantial loss. On the 
other hand, microforms went from *5 
to 81 per student, a net gain rf 60%. 
However, microform cour\* are noto- 
riously inaccurate so f !*ese figures may 
not reflect the realty of the situation. 

Finally iooking at the average 
ext>^r*uitures for personnel and for ac- 
quisitions as percentages of total ex- 
penditures, we note a substantial in- 
crease in the first category from 56.6% 
to 62.9% and a not inconsequential 
reduction from 34.3% to 29.8% in the 
other.. In brief, personnel costs loom 
larger in library budgets but acquisi- 
tions count for less than one third of 
these same budgets. 

Clearly, this is but the tip of the ice- 
berg. We need to refine the figures and 
to ascertain that they trulv reflect the 
situation ovrr time 
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